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Microsoft,  IBM  strain  to  deliver  wares 


Desktop  drama 

OS/2  faces  a  long  uphill  fight  in  its  battle  with  Windows 

New  sales  per  year 

(Does  not  include  upgrades) 
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String  of  delays 
stalls  Windows  3.1 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


What’s  holding  up  the  arrival  of 
Windows  3.1?  Users  planning  to 
attend  the  upcoming  third  annu¬ 
al  Windows  &  OS/2  Conference 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  are  anxious  to 
find  out  but  are  getting  few  ac¬ 
ceptable  answers. 

What  Microsoft  Corp.  offi¬ 
cials  originally  described  as  a 
compilation  of  minor  fixes  —  a 
simple  fine-tuning  of  the  popular 
Windows  3.0  graphical  environ¬ 
ment  —  has  instead  turned  into 
a  steady  string  of  delays  and  ex¬ 
cuses. 

“There  are  not  a  lot  of  cos¬ 
metic  features  that  are  going  to 
blow  people  away,”  said  John 
Stingl,  a  Windows  3.1  beta-test 
user  and  office  automation  man¬ 
ager  at  Pacific  First  Bank  in  Se¬ 
attle.  Yet  so  far,  Microsoft  devel¬ 
opers  have  worked  their  way 
through  four  beta-test  releases, 
cramming  in  new  features  and 
improving  clumsy  old  ones. 

The  safe  money  is  betting 


that  Version  3.1  will  be  unveiled 
at  Comdex  Spring  ’92/Windows 
World  in  early  April,  almost  a 
year  after  Microsoft  Chairman 
Bill  Gates  announced  the  first  of 
at  least  three  delivery  dates  that 
were  later  postponed. 

The  latest  deferral  came  at 
Comdex/Fall  ’91  in  October, 
when  Microsoft  shelved  an 
avowed  end-of-the-year  ship 
date,  promising  instead  to  have 
the  elusive  update  available  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

“I’d  like  to  see  a  final  version 
that  provides  all  the  functionality 


they’ve  promised,  but  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  anytime  soon,”  said  beta- 
test  user  Dick  Nelson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  New  York.  Nelson,  who 
recently  completed  equipping 
the  firm’s  10,000  agents  with 
Version  3.0,  said  the  delays  will 
cause  the  company  to  stick  with 
Version  3.0  because  he  does  not 
want  to  “turn  around  and  start 
training  [employees]  on  some¬ 
thing  new.” 

The  unexplained  delay  has 
put  a  crimp  in  some  users’  infor- 
Continued  on  page  89 


Big  Blue  struggles 
but  hi ts  OS/ 2  ta rget 

BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


With  only  hours  to  spare,  IBM 
met  a  crucial  deadline  last  week 
and  shipped  a  limited-availability 
version  of  OS/2  Release  2.0. 

However,  some  customers 
were  concerned  that  develop¬ 
ment  tools  from  IBM  were  not 
yet  updated  to  work  with  the  lim¬ 
ited-availability  release,  accord¬ 
ing  to  discussions  on  a  Compu¬ 
Serve  forum  last  week.  An  IBM 
spokesman  said  there  is  typically 
a  lag  time  between  release  of  the 
operating  system  and  release  of 
development  tools.  He  said  the 
tools  should  be  updated  within  a 
few  weeks. 

“It’s  sufficient  for  us  to  meet 
our  commitments  to  our  users 
who  were  expecting  this,”  said 
George  Oliver,  manager  of  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  technology  at 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in 
Toronto. 

The  release,  promised  in 
April  1991  and  then  again  in 
Continued  on  page  89 


►  Holy  cow!  Hardware 
revenue  expected  to  grow 
4%  in  1992.  Page  88. 

►  Will  ACE,  OS/2  and 
SAA  wither?  One  research 
firm  thinks  so.  Page  88. 


Host  plans  reveal  wider  options 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


As  large  information  systems 
shops  investigate  downsizing, 
they  are  finding  that  answers  run 
in  many  shades  of  gray. 

All  but  one  of  10  users  polled 
last  week  on  mainframe  purchas¬ 
ing  plans  said  they  will  continue 
to  add  high-end  horsepower  — 
including  upgraded  CPUs  and 
more  memory  and  storage  de¬ 
vices  —  during  the  next  1 2  to  1 8 
months. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
majority  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  will  continue  to  explore 
options  off  the  mainframe,  in¬ 
cluding  open  systems  and  local- 
area  network  servers  as  well  as 


“Y 

1 0 


.. ou  can't 
dismiss 
overnight 
what  it  took 
25  years 
to  build.  ” 

Elaine  R.  Bond 
Senior  Vice  President, 
Corporate  Systems  Group 
Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 


less  expensive  alternatives  such 
as  used  equipment. 

In  short,  users,  analysts  and 
vendors  predicted  the  following 
trends  in  1992  and  beyond: 

•  Continued  enhancement,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  terms  of  perfor¬ 
mance,  of  the  installed  base. 

•  Purchasing  one  large  CPU 
rather  than  several  small  main¬ 
frames  to  handle  several  tasks. 

•  Changes  in  the  way  main¬ 
frames  are  used. 

Some  users  are  skeptical 


Photo:  Yvonne  Hemsey /Gamma- liaison 

about  the  speculated  demise  of 
the  mainframe.  “If  the  main¬ 
frame  is  dead,  no  one’s  bothered 
to  tell  me,”  said  David  A.  Moore, 
senior  vice  president  of  Mellon 
Bank  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mellon  installed  an  IBM  En¬ 
terprise  System/9000  Model 
900  —  the  largest  general  com¬ 
puter  IBM  offers  —  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1991  and  predicted  an  18% 
growth  rate  in  mainframe  CPU 
hours  for  1992.  Still,  he  said, 
Continued  on  page  88 


HP  station 
slips  under 
$5,000 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


CHELMSFORD,  Mass.  —  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  will  drop  a 
bombshell  on  the  low  end  of  the 
Unix  workstation  market  next 
week  with  the  surprise  unveiling 
of  a  $4,990  diskless  workstation. 

In  a  hastily  arranged  confer¬ 
ence  call  with  analysts  last  week, 
an  HP  executive  revised  earlier 
price  ranges  for  the  new  low-end 
models  of  the  HP  Apollo  9000 
Series  7 00  workstations. 

“They’re  really  going  to  stick 
it  to  IBM  on  the  pricing  side,” 
said  one  of  the  analysts  briefed 
by  Gary  Eichhom,  a  general 
manager  at  HP’s  workstation 
business  unit  here. 

Price  expectations 

IBM  is  expected  to  announce  its 
new  low-end  RISC  System/6000 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  but 
few  industry  observers  expect  it 
to  be  priced  much  below  $7,000. 
Currently,  IBM’s  lowest  priced 
RS/6000  is  the  $14,000  Model 
320H. 

The  new  low-end  Model  705, 
based  on  HP’s  Precision  Archi¬ 
tecture  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  chip,  is  a  gray-scale 
configuration  performing  at 
roughly  35  Specmarks  and 
equipped  with  space  for  addition¬ 
al  disk  drives. 

Continued  on  page  89 
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4  Sun  plans  to  illuminate 
its  multimedia  capabilities  at 
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bothered  to  tell  me.  ” 
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On  the  much-discussed 
demise  of  the  mainframe. 
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The  5th  Wave 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  IBM  meets  a  crucial  deadline  and 
ships  a  preliminary  version  of  OS/ 2  Re¬ 
lease  2.0.  IBM  had  plenty  riding  on  this  ship¬ 
ment  because  of  the  potential  risk  to  its  cred¬ 
ibility,  analysts  say.  The  release  had  been 
promised  in  April,  and  then  again  in  October, 
for  delivery  by  the  end  of  1991.  The  final 
version  of  Release  2.0  will  debut  in  March. 
Page  1. 

■  U.S.  companies  jumping  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  bandwagon  are  far  more  likely  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  efforts  on  manufacturing  or 
customer  service  than  on  information  sys¬ 
tems.  But  experts  say  real  quality  advances 
are  more  probable  when  companies  improve 
data  flow  first.  Page  57. 


■  Good  news  for  the  com¬ 
puter  industry.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce 
expects  that  1992  sales  of 
computer  hardware  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  first  real  growth  in 
four  years.  Standard  &  Poor’s 
says  it  expects  industry  prof¬ 
its  to  jump  12%  this  year. 
Page  88. 

■  Grace  Murray  Hopper, 

one  of  the  first  computer  pro¬ 
grammers  and  the  mother  of 
Cobol,  dies  of  natural  causes 
on  New  Year’s  Day.  Page 
14. 

■  Verimation,  an  AB 

Volvo  subsidiary,  has 
plans  to  extend  Memo,  its 
host-based  integrated  office 
system,  into  the  local-area 
network  environment 

through  an  agreement  with 
Action  Technologies,  Inc. 
Page  4. 

■  End  users  are  switch¬ 
ing  their  mainframe  secu¬ 
rity  software  from  Comput¬ 
er  Associates’  ACF2  and  Top 
Secret  to  IBM’s  RACF  in  part 
because  of  greater  confidence 
in  IBM’s  ability  to  deliver  a 
security  solution  for  distribut¬ 
ed  computing.  Page  87. 

■  Tandem  Computers  has 
established  a  strategy  for 
client/server  computing, 

with  an  eye  on  more  general 
applications.  Page  25. 

■  Blowing  a  New  Year’s 
resolution  in  1992  could 
be  suicidal,  says  an  informa¬ 
tion  systems  consultant.  He 
calls  1992  the  year  in  which 
managers  must  commit  to 
aligning  their  organizations 
with  business  goals.  Page 
55. 

■  Getting  your  MBA  does 
not  automatically  translate 
into  higher  salaries  during 
tough  economic  times.  Page 
74. 


■  Modular  software  may 
find  a  home  on  PCs.  Ana¬ 
lysts  say  applications  are  on 
the  market,  and  Windows- 
based  software  that  comes 
with  segments  that  run  alone 
or  can  be  hooked  into  other 
applications  will  be  popular. 
Page  37. 

■  Potential  users  wait 
and  watch  as  Switched  Mul¬ 
timegabit  Data  Service  oozes 
out  of  the  phone  companies. 
Before  commiting  to  using  it, 
telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  want  to  know  how  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  options  such  as 
frame  relay.  Page  49. 

■  The  distributed  net¬ 
work  management  sys¬ 
tem  announced  by  Novell 
last  month  seems  to  have 
some  of  the  features  users 
want.  However,  it  may  also 
be  a  burden  because  it  is 
based  on  the  less-than-popu- 
larOS/2.  Page  49. 

■  On  site  this  week:  The 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  a  wall- 
size  display  fed  by  data  drawn 
from  a  mainframe  and  person¬ 
al  computers  to  monitor  the 
status  of  trains  nationwide. 
Page  29.  A  new  testing  and 
certification  system  is  on  tap 
at  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers.  Page 
29.  The  results  were  better 
than  anyone  expected  when 
seed  developer  Northrup 
King  downsized  to  an  IBM 
Application  System/400  and 
integrated  its  applications  un¬ 
der  a  common  menu  system. 
Page  31.  Phase  1  of  Hyun¬ 
dai  Motor  America’s  move  to 
laptop  computers  brought 
lighter  work  loads  for  admin¬ 
istrative  staffs,  less  travel  and 
reduced  phone  bills  because 
of  better  use  of  electronic 
mail.  Phase  2  is  now  under 
way.  Page  37.  Central  Life 
Assurance  cast  an  eye  to  the 
future  when  it  moved  to  an 
imaging  system.  Page  4 1 . 
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“I  don’t  lose  sleep  worrying  about  my  software  company  going  out  of 
business.  With  CA,  I  know  my  software  investment  is  protected  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  stability  and  resources  of  a  billion- dol lar.  Fortune  500  company  That’s 
j  important.  Because  in  this  business,  anything  can  happen.” 

Solid  as  a  rock,  CA  offers  uncommon  security  in  the  volatile,  high-risk 
world  of  software.  With  more  than  $1.6  billion  in  sales  and  a  proven,  16-year 
track  record  of  success,  CA  offers  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune 
500  total  peace  of  mind. 

And  that’s  one  feature  all  software  should  offer. 


CA90s 


CA’s  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 


(Toaiputer 

/ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787.  1-800-645-3003.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Volvo  sub  takes  Action  vs.  Officevision 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


Having  quietly  won  several 
rounds  against  IBM’s  office  mail 
systems  in  the  U.S.,  a  Scandina¬ 
vian  office  systems  vendor  is 
now  preparing  an  assault  on 
IBM’s  Officevision  on  both  the 
host  and  local-area  network 
sides.  The  potential  for  users  to 
realize  considerable  cost  savings 
appears  to  be  a  key  strategic 
weapon  for  Verimation,  Inc. 

An  AB  Volvo  subsidiary,  Veri¬ 
mation  is  expected  next  week  to 
announce  plans  to  extend  its 
host-based  integrated  office  sys¬ 
tem,  Memo,  beyond  IBM  main¬ 
frames  into  the  LAN  environ¬ 
ment  through  a  joint  develop¬ 
ment  agreement  with  Action 
Technologies,  Inc. 

The  partners  plan  over  the 
longer  term  to  integrate  Memo 
with  Action’s  LAN-based  work- 
flow  coordination  technologies 
to  provide  automatic  routing  of 
documents  across  LAN-based 
and  host-based  systems  corpor- 
atewide,  according  to  Adam 
Sroczynski,  president  of  Verima- 
tion’s  U.S.  subsidiary. 

Users  expressed  cautious  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  Verimation’s 
new  alliance  with  Action.  A  LAN 
version  of  Memo  would  solve 
Halliburton  Co.’s  dilemma  of 
wanting  to  bring  electronic  mail 
to  its  LAN  users  without  having 
to  maintain  two  separate  E-mail 
systems  —  one  for  LANs  and 
one  for  hosts,  said  George  Ma- 
cLawhon,  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  at  the  Dallas- 
based  energy  firm. 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  soon  take  the  wraps  off 
of  multimedia  features  for  its 
workstations,  including  en¬ 
hanced  audio,  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  (ISDN) 
capability  and  video  support. 

The  new  features  will  be  an¬ 
chored  by  specialized  chips  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Sun  workstations’ 
motherboards,  according  to  Sun 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Scott 
McNealy.  Some  of  the  new  and 
improved  multimedia  capabili¬ 
ties  may  be  revealed  as  early  as 
the  Uniforum  show  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  begins  on  Jan.  22, 
McNealy  said.  But  he  declined  to 
say  when  the  new  features  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  special  chips  — 
would  be  generally  available  or 
whether  they  would  boost  work¬ 
station  prices. 


“Intelligent  routing  of  forms 
will  become  important  for  1992 
and  beyond,  as  companies  get 
settled  with  their  LAN  E-mail 
systems  and  look  for  applications 
beyond  that,”  said  Ann  Palermo, 
director  of  office  systems  re¬ 
search  at  International  Data 
Corp.(IDC). 


Source:  International  Data  Corp. 

The  company  needs  to  extend 
Memo  to  LAN  users  if  it  wants  to 
capture  a  bigger  piece  of  the 
U.S.  integrated  office  systems 
market,  which  together  with 
groupware  is  projected  to  grow 
from  about  $41  million  in  1990 
to  $320  million  in  1995,  accord¬ 
ing  to  IDC. 

While  Verimation  recently 
announced  gateways  to  LAN  E- 
mail  systems,  the  deal  with  Ac¬ 
tion  targets  users  that  only  want 
one  E-mail  and  automated  docu¬ 
ment  distribution  system  run¬ 
ning  across  their  host  and  LAN 


McNealy  conceded  at  a  re¬ 
cent  industry  seminar  that  Sun 
would  not  be  first  in  the  multime¬ 
dia  market  but  would  instead  aim 
to  include  multimedia  capabili¬ 
ties  on  all  shipped 
Sun  workstations. 

“We  don’t  want  to 
be  the  first  pigeon  to 
take  flight  over  a 
shooting  gallery,” 
he  said.  “We  don’t 
want  to  be  hit  first.” 

Sun’s  move  into 
multimedia  will  ac¬ 
celerate  in  1992  via  software-re¬ 
lated  anouncements,  a  Sun 
spokeswoman  said  last  week, 
noting  the  company  will  offer 
add-on  multimedia  capability  to 
standard  workstations. 

Sun’s  vision  for  multimedia 
includes  collaborative  applica¬ 
tions  involving  audio,  video,  tele¬ 
phony,  fax,  graphics  and  text. 
Typical  business  applications 
might  include  groupware,  con- 


installations. 

While  Verimation’s  U.S.  in¬ 
stalled  base  is  still  comparatively 
small  (3%  of  2.77  million  domes¬ 
tic  mailboxes),  the  company  has 
recently  won  some  major  con¬ 
tracts  here,  signing  up  the  likes 
of  AMR  Corp.,  McDonald’s 
Corp.,  Diebold,  Inc.  and  Halli¬ 


burton  —  often  in  a  head-to- 
head  competition  with  IBM. 

One  of  Memo’s  biggest  sell¬ 
ing  points  over  IBM  products  is 
cost/performance.  It  costs  about 
$150  per  month  to  run  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System  (Profs)  on  a 
mainframe  and  only  $6  to  $10 
per  month  to  run  Memo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  report  from 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  A  company 
with  1,000  E-mail  users  can  con¬ 
servatively  hope  to  save  $3.6 
million  over  a  three-year  period 
by  choosing  Verimation’s  prod¬ 
uct,  Gartner  Group  said. 


current  engineering,  in-house 
training,  kiosk  information  cen¬ 
ters  in  retail  stores  and  medical 
applications,  spokeswoman  Li- 
ann  Lee  said. 

Sun  already  supports  a  smor¬ 
gasbord  of  multimedia  software, 
much  of  it  from  third-party  pro¬ 
viders,  said  David  Smith,  a  se¬ 
nior  software  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  “Their  direction,” 
he  said,  “is  that  all 
workstations  will  be 
multimedia-ready  in 
the  future.” 

But  Sun’s  hard¬ 
ware  will  not  change 
overnight.  “Sun 
needs  to  set  the 
stage  for  future 
products  and  to  keep 
the  Sun  developer  camp  from 
getting  restless,”  explained  Pe¬ 
ter  Kastner,  a  vice  president  at 
the  Aberdeen  Group,  a  Boston- 
based  market  research  firm. 
Kastner  said  he  did  not  think  the 
add-on  chips  would  significantly 
add  to  a  Sun  workstation’s  cost. 

Third-party  software  devel¬ 
opers  are  preparing  packages  to 
complement  Sun’s  hardware 
support  for  multimedia.  “We’ve 


Memo’s  CPU  overhead  on 
Halliburton’s  3090  mainframe  is 
so  low  that  the  firm’s  informa¬ 
tion  systems  department  does 
not  charge  its  12,000  to  15,000 
E-mail  “customers”  for  unlimit¬ 
ed  usage,  MacLawhon  noted. 

Halliburton  chose  Memo  over 
IBM’s  Disoss,  Profs  and  Person¬ 
al  Services  E-mail  products 
about  four  years  ago,  finding  that 
the  other  products  “were  not 
user-friendly  and  [were]  expen¬ 
sive  to  nm,”  MacLawhon  said. 

Diebold  chose  Memo  over 
IBM’s  Officevision,  Profs  and 
Disoss  packages  about  six 
months  ago,  primarily  because  of 
Memo’s  intelligent  forms  capa¬ 
bility,  according  to  Carl  Hossler, 
manager  of  software  services  at 
the  Ohio  bank-teller  equipment 
manufacturer. 

Host-based  office  system 
vendors  such  as  Verimation, 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  and  Fischer  Interna¬ 
tional  Systems  Corp.  are  hoping 
to  “capitalize  on  the  fact  that  Of¬ 
ficevision  raised  user  expecta¬ 
tions  on  what  office  systems  can 
do  and  then  did  not  fulfill  them,” 
said  Mike  Anderson,  a  program 
director  at  Gartner  Group. 

IBM  is  now  shipping  a  limited 
LAN  version  of  Officevision, 
which  is  not  what  the  vendor 
eventually  hopes  to  provide,  Pa¬ 
lermo  said.  IBM  is  now  working 
on  a  more  work-group-oriented 
product  with  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Notes  and 
Cc:Mail. 

Memo  for  LANs  is  scheduled 
to  ship  in  the  third  quarter, 
priced  starting  at  $2,000. 


reached  a  critical  mass  in  inter¬ 
est  in  the  third-party  communi¬ 
ty,  which  feels  there’s  a  market 
out  there,”  said  Glenn  Wichman, 
a  senior  software  designer  at 
Highland  Software  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Wichman  designed  the 
Multimedia  Object  Manager  ap¬ 
plication  development  language, 
which  can  be  used  with  Sun  com¬ 
puters.  Sun  has  been  scattering 
clues  about  its  intentions  in  the 
multimedia  market  for  months 
now,  including  a  demonstration 
of  a  videoconferencing  applica¬ 
tion  last  summer.  But  pressed  by 
workstation  competitors  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  IBM  — 
both  of  which  announced  multi- 
media  products  last  year  —  Sun 
has  to  make  its  move  this  year, 
analysts  said. 

“The  Sun  workstation  is  a 
very  viable  multimedia  platform, 
but  there  are  quite  a  few  missing 
links,”  said  Ajit  Kapoor,  vice 
president  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.’s 
image  management  service  in 
Westport,  Conn.  Sun’s  new  So¬ 
laris  operating  system  must  be 
refined  to  support  full-motion 
video,  including  the  capture  of 
30  video-image  frames  per  sec¬ 
ond,  he  said. 


Novell  invests 
in  object  firm 

BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  Novell, 
Inc.  has  agreed  to  invest 
$700,000  in  tiny  Serius  Corp.,  a 
maker  of  object-oriented  devel¬ 
opment  software  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  machines,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  Serius  said  last  week. 

Novell  will  put  one  yet-to-be 
determined  executive  on  Serius' 
board.  It  expects  the  partnership 
to  grease  the  wheels  of  its  net¬ 
work  management  plans  by  us¬ 
ing  object-oriented  software  and 
to  throw  another  hurdle  in  front 
of  competitor  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
anticipated  Windows  New  Tech¬ 
nology  (NT)  operating  system, 
according  to  industry  observers 
[CW,  Dec.  2, 1991]. 

Novell’s  immediate  intention 
is  to  see  how  it  can  apply  the 
principles  of  object  orientation  to 
its  directory  services,  said  a  No¬ 
vell  source  who  requested  ano¬ 
nymity.  The  firm  has  struggled 
to  produce  a  naming,  or  directo¬ 
ry,  service  that  includes  user  ad¬ 
dresses  and  rights  for  an  entire 
network  rather  than  segments  of 
a  companywide  network. 

Summer  plans 

Peter  Raulerson,  president  of 
Paratechnology,  Inc.,  a  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash.-based  networking 
consultancy,  said  he  expects  No¬ 
vell  to  push  for  a  version  of  Ser¬ 
ius  Programmer  for  its  Netware 
network  operating  system  by 
midsummer. 

He  said  Novell  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  matching  virtually  every 
possible  advantage  Windows  NT 
could  offer  —  in  this  case,  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  software  currently 
lacking  in  Netware. 

Novell,  based  in  Provo,  Utah, 
Crosspoint  Venture  Partners  in 
Los  Altos,  Calif.,  and  Inter  me¬ 
trics,  Inc.  in  Boston  are  putting  a 
total  of  $2  million  into  the  pri¬ 
vately  held  firm  located  here,  the 
Serius  spokewoman  said. 

Serius  makes  Serius  Pro¬ 
grammer,  software  that  contains 
45  distinct  application  functions. 
Each  of  the  functions  —  such  as 
print,  spreadsheet,  animation 
and  text  —  is  represented  by  an 
icon.  Developers  can  drag  the 
icons  into  the  appropriate  place 
in  their  code,  instantly  placing  a 
ready-made  application. 

Raulerson  estimated  that 
Serius’  annual  sales  last  fiscal 
year  fell  just  short  of  $1  million. 

“This  must  be  some  sort  of 
countermove  to  the  networking 
threat  posed  by  Windows  NT,” 
agreed  Brooks  Hilliard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Phoenix-based  consul¬ 
tancy  Business  Automation,  Inc. 
Both  Raulerson  and  Hilliard  said 
that  NT,  due  in  1993,  will  likely 
obviate  the  need  for  Microsoft’s 
LAN  Manager  network  operat¬ 
ing  system. 
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SEMATECH,  a  14-member  consortium  including  IBM,  Digital,  Texas  Instruments, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  AT&T,  has  cited  Oracle  for  its  commitment  to  Total  Quality. 

Oracle  is  pleased  to  be  the  first  and  only  software  company  to  have  won  this  prestigious  award. 
But  we’re  even  more  pleased  to  offer  quality  products  and  services. 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


C  1991  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  u  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  IBM.  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Texas  Instruments,  Hewlett  Packard  and  AT  W  are  ail  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8139  for  more  information  on  Oracle's  commitment  to  Total  Quality.  In  CANADA,  please  call  1-800-668-8925  for  product  and  seminar  information 


NEWS 


Cabletron’s  edge  over  Synoptics 
points  up  trend  toward  direct  sales 


Hub  cool  down 

A  sluggish  economy  and  increased  price  competition  could  slow 
smart-hub  revenue  growth  to  13%  in  1992,  down  from  40%  in  1991 


Total  U.S.  hub  port  revenue 
(in  millions) 


Source:  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


A  revenue  shift  between  ever- 
dueling  smart-hub  market  lead¬ 
ers  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Synoptics  Communications,  Inc. 
indicates  a  trend  in  user  prefer¬ 
ences  toward  direct  sales  and 
support  strategies. 

Cabletron  has  finally  outdis¬ 
tanced  archrival  Synoptics  in 
revenue,  though  the  two  ven¬ 
dors  are  splitting  hairs  over  what 
percentage  of  Synoptics’  income 
is  attributable  to  managed-hub 
sales.  Analysts  chalk  up  Cable¬ 
tron’s  generally  outselling  Syn¬ 
optics  to  Cabletron’s  direct  sales 
and  support  strategy. 

“Using  a  direct  sales  force 
will  position  Cabletron  well  for 
the  next  generation  of  smart 
hubs,”  commented  Janet  L.  Hy¬ 
land,  director  of  network  strate¬ 
gy  research  at  Forrester  Re¬ 


search,  Inc.,  a  consultancy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

However,  Forrester  predict¬ 
ed  an  overall  dip  in  1992  hub  rev¬ 
enue  growth  (see  chart)  because 
of  increased  price  competition. 

Dataquest,  Inc.’s  director  and 
principal  networking  analyst, 
Jerry  McDowell,  agreed  that 
Cabletron’s  direct  approach  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  firm’s 
success  to  date,  although  he  pre¬ 
dicted  the  firm  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  to  afford  the  overhead 
in  salespeople  and  follow-up  sup¬ 
port  through  1992. 

“If  you’re  maintaining  a  40% 
growth  rate  and  continue  to  sell 
product  for  the  same  price,  per¬ 
formance  has  to  remain  high  and 
you  must  reach  a  new  customer 
base,”  he  said.  “How  do  you 
reach  that  base  cost-efficiently 
with  direct  sales?” 

This  issue  is  reflected  in  the 
status  of  Cabletron’s  Spectrum 


product,  a  high-end  offering  for 
enterprisewide  network  man¬ 
agement.  Cabletron  Chairman 
Craig  Benson  acknowledged  that 
“we  could  sell  a  lot  more  Spec¬ 
trum  into  the  market,  but  we 
don’t  have  the  support,  so  we’re 
holding  back.” 

Cabletron’s  nine-month  reve¬ 
nue  through  Nov.  30  was  $208 
million,  compared  with  Synop¬ 
tics’  $184  million  in  the  same 
period.  In  announcing  its  third- 
quarter  revenue,  Cabletron 
claimed  its  high-end  smart-hub 
sales  accounted  for  $51.5  million 
of  its  $78  million  in  revenue 
(66%),  contrasted  with  Synop¬ 
tics’  third-quarter  $41.5  million 
in  hub  sales  on  $59  million 
(70%).  However,  Synoptics 
countered  that  its  high-end  hub 
revenue  actually  accounts  for 
about  90%  of  its  third-quarter 
revenue. 

The  release  of  the  initial  com¬ 


parison  figures  by  Cabletron  was 
an  odd  move,  given  the  firm's 
16-month  repositioning  from 
smart-hub  vendor  to  network 
management  software  firm. 
Cabletron’s  network  manage¬ 


ment  sales  hover  between  3% 
and  4%  and  are  projected  to 
reach  almost  14%  of  the  firm’s 
revenue  by  1993,  according  to 
Needham  &  Co.,  an  investment 
analysis  firm  in  New  York. 


Proteon  pitches  hub 


While  the  two  smart-hub  market  leaders  duke  it 
out,  second-tier  vendor  Proteon,  Inc.  is  trying  to 
salvage  its  hub  customer  base.  Proteon  recently 
introduced  a  $123-per-port,  high-end  hub  de¬ 
signed  first  to  allow  IBM-dominant  environments 
to  accommodate  larger  Token  Rings,  then  bundle  Ethernets 
into  the  same  hub. 

Dubbed  the  Series  90,  the  product  is  a  follow-on  to  Proteon’s 
intelligent  Series  70  Token  Ring  wiring  hub  and  handles  net¬ 
works  larger  than  30  nodes.  Come  midyear,  the  Series  90  will 
support  two  Ethernets  alongside  the  two  Token  Ring  network 
modules  that  are  now  available.  Modules  for  Proteon’s  bridge/ 
router  technology  are  also  slated  for  mid- 1992. 

Each  hub  module  can  be  configured  as  a  stand-alone  network 
or  can  be  integrated  into  one  or  several  backbone  networks, 
said  Vice  President  of  Marketing  Nathan  Kalowski. 

Accompanying  Proteon  network  management  announce¬ 
ments  will  allow  Token  Ring  networks  to  be  managed  by  IBM’s 
Netview,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Decmcc,  AT&T’s  Accu- 
master  Integrator  or  Proteon’s  OS/2  and  Simple  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Protocol  (SNMP)-based  Oneview.  The  network  man¬ 
agement  products  are  all  slated  to  ship  in  February. 

These  moves  “allow  Proteon  back  into  the  market  to  com¬ 
pete  on  an  even  footing,”  said  Bruce  Bancroft,  northern  region¬ 
al  vice  president  at  Trellis,  a  systems  integrator  in  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  that  sells  Proteon  gear  and  has  also  been  testing  the  Se¬ 
ries  90  and  management  products. 

Users  and  analysts  agreed  on  the  benefits  of  a  $4,995 
SNMP-to-Netview  gateway,  which  translates  SNMP  messages 
to  Netview  formats  or  Netview  to  SNMP.  A  Netview  operator 
does  not  need  to  understand  SNMP  and  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  addressing  or  vice  versa. 

“It’s  like  a  line  at  a  candy  store  for  beta  testers  for  this  gate¬ 
way,”  said  Bancroft,  adding  that  25  to  30  firms  have  shown  in¬ 
terest  in  testing  the  product  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

“Full  translation  in  both  directions  will  eventually  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  everyone,”  said  Jerry  McDowell,  director  and  principal 
network  analyst  at  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  research  firm  Data¬ 
quest,  Inc.  Currently,  Codex  Corp.  offers  a  bidirectional  gate¬ 
way  to  Netview,  and  one  is  on  the  way  from  Cabletron  Systems, 
Inc. 

The  Series  90  architecture  will  accommodate  Fiber  Distrib¬ 
uted  Data  Interface  networks,  Kalowski  said.  But  Proteon  said 
it  is  not  planning  an  FDDI  local-area  network  or  an  FDDI 
bridge/router  module  until  market  demand  heats  up. 

JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 


Start-up  Coral  gains  1  lth-hour  financing 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


MARLBORO,  Mass.  —  Inter¬ 
networking  start-up  Coral  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.  last  week  secured  $4 
million  in  venture  capital  amid 
rumors  that  it  was  closing  its 
doors  for  good. 

The  1  lth-hour  financing 
came  from  Dallas-based  Sevin 
Rosen  Funds  and  Gibralter 
Trust  in  New  York.  This  is  the 
second  $4  million  investment  in 
Coral  made  by  Sevin  Rosen, 
which  teamed  with  TA  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  The  Bass  Trust  to 
provide  the  firm’s  initial  near-$6 
million  backing  18  months  ago. 

Coral  has  been  developing  a 
heavy-duty  combination  bridge/ 
router/multiplexer  aimed  at 
very  high-speed  local-  and  wide- 
area  networks.  By  combining 
the  functionality  of  products  of¬ 
fered  by  numerous  other  ven¬ 
dors  across  a  very  high-speed 
backplane,  Coral  looms  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  threat  to  such  inter¬ 
networking  leaders  as  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Wellfleet  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  and  Network 
Equipment  Technologies,  Inc. 

Coral’s  chief  financial  officer, 
George  McHorney,  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  firm  had  a  “very  diffi¬ 
cult  time”  finding  financing.  The 
firm  cited  the  sluggish  economy 
and  the  beta-test  status  of  its 
product  as  stumbling  blocks. 
“We  were  in  a  no-man’s  land 
timing-wise,”  McHorney  said. 
“With  the  current  economic  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  venture  community, 
it’s  difficult  to  secure  financing  if 
you’re  not  a  late-stage  compa¬ 
ny.” 

Sevin  Rosen  partner  Jon  Bay¬ 


less  said  this  is  the  case  for 
“technology  companies  across 
the  board.”  However,  he  added, 
the  35%  to  40%  growth  rate  of 
the  high-end  internetworking 
market  and  discussions  with  the 
firm’s  beta-test  customers  “led 
us  to  believe  Coral  will  ship  its 
product  at  the  right  time.” 

Coral  had  scheduled  its  switch 
to  ship  last  summer,  said  Elaine 
Jones,  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  now  targeting 
March  for  general  availability. 

Contributing  to  slowdown 

McHorney  and  Bayless  added 
that  the  passing  of  the  firm’s 
presidential  baton  from  David 
Wagers  to  John  Thibault  in  June 
1991  slowed  things  down.  The 
transition  resulted  in  a  decision 
not  to  manufacture  the  switch  in- 
house. 

In  addition,  “people  want  to 


CORRECTIONS 

Because  of  an  editing  error,  a 
story  in  the  Dec.  16  issue  stated 
that  the  computer  industry  is 
seeking  to  change  the  Computer 
Systems  Policy  Project  (CSPP), 
a  coalition  of  chief  executives 
from  12  U.S.  computer  compa¬ 
nies.  It  should  have  said  the 
CSPP  wants  to  change  a  federal 
government  program  in  high- 
performance  computing  and 
communications. 


The  table  of  contents  in  the  Dec. 
9  issue  incorrectly  implied  that 
Software  AG’s  client/server 
strategy  is  tied  exclusively  to 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows.  The 
open  systems  plan,  as  the  story 


see  the  new  fellow  operate  for 
six  months”  before  putting  up  fi¬ 
nancing,  Bayless  said. 

The  sudden  Nov.  22  depar¬ 
ture  of  Frank  Bruns,  senior  vice 
president  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  a  Coral  founder,  was 
not  a  condition  of  the  financing, 
Bayless  said.  Bruns  was  report¬ 
edly  asked  to  leave. 

Coral’s  Enterprise  Broad¬ 
band  Switch  is  in  beta  testing  at 
Convex  Computer  Corp.  and 
other  sites.  The  start-up  has 
been  counting  on  the  T3  market, 
“which  has  been  slow  to  get  to 
critical  mass  and  is  still  relatively 
expensive,”  observed  Rosemary 
Cochran,  principal  at  Dedham, 
Mass.-based  consultancy  Verti¬ 
cal  Systems  Group. 

The  March  shipping  date  is 
probably  more  in  sync  with  the 
heavy-duty  networking  require¬ 
ments  addressed  by  the  switch. 


points  out,  supports  a  variety  of 
databases  running  on  IBM  main¬ 
frames,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAXs  and  Unix  machines.  SQL- 
DB  server  is  an  extension  to  the 
firm’s  Entire  strategy  rather 
than  a  new  thrust,  as  the  story 
stated. 


Because  of  a  production  error, 
part  of  the  year-end  stock  table 
in  the  Dec.  23,  1991/Jan.  2, 
1992  issue  of  Computerworld 
was  incorrect.  The  “Top  Dollar 
Gainers”  for  the  year  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Microsoft  Corp.  $5 1 .84 

Borland  Int’l,  Inc.  $44.25 

Novell,  Inc.  $38.00 

Xerox  Corp.  $30.25 

Picturetel  Corp.  $29.63 
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A  recent  study  of  over  4,000  Datamation  Magazine  subscribers  named  Oracle 
Financials  as  the  accounting  software  they  are  most  likely  to  buy  this  year. 

Which  isn’t  too  surprising,  when  you  consider  everything  they  have  to  offer. 

Oracle  Financials  are  the  first 
complete  and  integrated  family  of 
cross-industry  accounting  software 
based  on  modem  relational  tech¬ 
nology.  In  other  words,  the  modem  alternative  to  the  ineffective,  unresponsive 
accounting  software  built  in  the  1970’s. 

Whether  you’re  a  growing  enterprise  or  a  giant  conglomerate,  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials  can  be  quickly  configured  to  do  business  the  way  you  want.  Then  altered 


Datamation*  states 
“Oracle  is  the  only  clear  winner” 
in  accounting  software. 


or  extended  as  your  needs  change.  All 
without  programming. 

Oracle  Financials  are  powerful  enough 
to  do  large-scale,  multi-national,  decen¬ 
tralized  accounting.  So  large  companies 
can  use  them  in  all  their  international  and 
domestic  divisions,  subsidiaries  and 
departments.  Which  means  everybody 
gets  the  information  they  need,  when  they 
need  it.  Even  headquarters. 


IN  USE 


Oracle  Financials  are  the  first  major  accounting  software  with  1-2-3  and 
Macintosh-like  menus.  To  give  your  users  unprecedented  ease  of  use. 

Like  all  Oracle  products,  Oracle  Financials  run  on  virtually  any  computer  you 

have  today,  or  will  have  tomorrow. 
On  mainframes  or  low  cost  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs.  So 
you  can  use  the  computer  or  group  of 
computers  that  makes  the  most  sense  for  your  company  and  your  budget. 

But  more  than  just  software,  Oracle  provides  the  education,  consulting  and 
support  services  to  maximize  your  success  with  Oracle  technology.  In  fact,  over 
one-third  of  the  8,000  people  at  Oracle  are  devoted  to  customer  service. 

Call  us,  and  register  for  the  free  Oracle 
Financials  Seminar  in  your  area. 
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1-800-633-1073  Ext-8120 

You’ll  see  why  Oracle  is  accounting  for 
all  the  growth  in  accounting. 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


Brands  cited  when  4,062  Datamation  Magazine  subscribers 
were  asked  “Do  you  have  in  use  now,  or  do  you  plan  to  use  initially  in  1990/91, 
Financial/Accounting  software  with  your  minicomputer/workstation  system?* 
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Harris  lands  FAA  voice  pact 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  last  week  chose 
Harris  Corp.  over  AT&T  for  a  15-year,  $1.66  billion  contract 
to  overhaul  the  voice  communications  network  for  the  nation’s 
air  traffic  control  system.  The  system  will  initially  be  deployed 
at  25  regional  facilities  and  will  provide  communications  be¬ 
tween  pilots  and  controllers  at  the  centers  that  track  domestic 
flights  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  local  airport  towers.  It  will  be 
built  around  Harris  digital  switches,  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
fault-tolerant  computers  and  Magnavox  Electronic  Systems 
Co.  color  touch-screen  displays. 


‘Iceberg’  cools  its  heels 

Storage  Technology  Corp.’s  large  disk  array,  code-named  Ice¬ 
berg,  will  go  into  customer  beta-test  sites  a  little  later  than 
planned.  The  firm  cited  final  software  refinements  and  internal 
testing  as  the  cause  of  a  delay  in  the  beta-test  schedule,  which 
has  slipped  from  the  first  quarter  to  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year.  “We  continue  to  believe  we  will  meet  our  target  of  first 
production  shipments  at  mid- 1992,  but  this  puts  added  pres¬ 
sure  on  achieving  that  goal,”  Ryal  R.  Poppa,  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  at  Storage  Tek,  said  in  a  written  statement.  The  company 
will  formally  announce  Iceberg  on  Jan.  28. 


DEC  to  expand  chip  facilities? 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  based  in  Maynard,  Mass.,  has  con¬ 
firmed  that  it  is  “exploring  the  opportunity”  to  build  a  new 
semiconductor  chip  manufacturing  plant,  according  to  a  com¬ 
pany  spokeswoman.  While  no  location  has  been  specified,  spec¬ 
ulation  centers  on  Hudson,  Mass.,  home  of  DEC’s  current  chip 
manufacturing  facility. 


Zale  empire  loses  sparkle 

Zale  Corp.’s  effort  to  stave  off  involuntary 
bankruptcy  through  a  dramatic  downsiz¬ 
ing  of  its  troubled  nationwide  retail  jew¬ 
elry  empire  may  endanger  its  outsourc¬ 
ing  pact  with  IBM  subsidiary  Integrated 
Systems  Solutions  Corp.  Signed  last  June, 
the  10-year  contract,  estimated  by  analysts 
to  be  worth  $286  million,  provides  for  renego¬ 
tiation  in  the  event  that  Zale’s  total  volume 
falls  below  a  stated  level.  However,  Zale  infor¬ 
mation  systems  head  David  Kamey  said,  “That 
point  has  not  been  hit  yet.”  Zale  plans  to  close  some  400  of  its 
2,000  stores,  freeze  certain  payments  to  creditors  and  cut  its 
work  force  by  an  estimated  20%. 


Cray  Computer  stung  by  delay 

The  holiday  season  was  less  than  merry  for  Cray  Computer 
Corp.  after  the  University  of  California  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  Cray’s  sole  customer  for  its  new  $30  mil¬ 
lion  Cray  3  supercomputer,  decided  to  give  the  business  to  ex¬ 
affiliate  Cray  Research,  Inc.  Livermore  tired  of  delays  for  the 
Cray  3  and  exercised  a  provision  in  a  contract  with  the  two  su¬ 
percomputer  companies  to  buy  a  C-90  from  Cray  Research,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Cray  Computer  executive.  In  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment,  Bill  McCurdy,  director  of  Livermore’s  National  Energy 
Research  Supercomputer  Center,  said  another  supercomputer 
was  badly  needed  because  “requests  for  computer  time  al¬ 
ready  exceed  the  center’s  current  resources  threefold.” 


Hitachi  to  resell  IBM  notebooks 

IBM  confirmed  reports  published  in  Japan  that  it  had  reached 
an  OEM  agreement  with  Hitachi  Ltd.  to  supply  Hitachi  with 
notebook  computers  to  sell  on  the  Japanese  market.  A  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  notebooks  would  be  a  version  of  IBM  Japan’s 
PS/55note,  which  runs  a  Japanese  version  of  DOS.  IBM  is  of¬ 
fering  the  notebooks  as  an  alternative  to  NEC  Corp.’s  propri¬ 
etary  system,  which  is  dominant  in  Japan.  A  Japanese  newspa¬ 
per  said  Hitachi  would  buy  at  least  2,000  notebooks  a  month 
beginning  in  April. 

More  news  shorts  on  page  87 


Shrink-wrapped  viruses  on  rise 

Experts  say  software  publishers  being  infected  by  ‘stealth  *  virus 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


Computers  are  increasingly  be¬ 
ing  infected  by  viruses  from  an 
unlikely  source:  mainstream 
software  publishers. 

Although  hard  statistics  are 
unavailable,  some  experts  say 
so-called  shrink-wrapped  virus¬ 
es  are  among  the  most  prevalent 
methods  of  infection. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  1991,  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  was  forced  to  send  let¬ 
ters  to  3,800  customers  warning 
that  the  December  release  of  the 
Network  Support  Encyclopedia 


Germ  warfare 


The  Stoned  virus  was  the  virus 
most  prevalent  in  1991 

Percent  of  incidents  reported  in  1991 
Total:  6,141 
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Standard  Volume  5  Vi -in.  disk 
had  inadvertently  been  shipped 
with  the  Stoned  III  virus. 

Stoned  III  is  a  relatively  new 
breed  of  “stealth”  virus  that  is 
designed  to  evade  detection  by 
traditional  antivirus  scanning 
techniques  and  is  often  tricky  to 
remove  once  discovered. 

Several  recipients  of  the  disks 
alerted  Novell  on  Dec.  13  after 
their  systems  were  infected  by 
the  virus.  There  are  no  reports 
of  damage,  according  to  Novell. 

Novell’s  letter  said  the  virus 
would  infect  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  if  an  infected  disk  was  used  to 
boot  the  machine  but  would  not 
infect  local-area  network  serv¬ 
ers.  The  firm  also  shipped  a 
McAfee  Associates  virus  scan¬ 
ner  and  cleaning  utility  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  detect  and  remove  the 
virus. 

In  early  December,  Konami, 
Inc.,  a  software  games  publisher, 
sent  a  letter  to  customers  warn¬ 
ing  them  that  a  release  of  Space- 
wrecked  had  been  infected  with 
the  Stoned  virus,  an  earlier  ver¬ 
sion  of  Stoned  III.  Konami  said 
the  virus  was  detected  before  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the 
game  had  been  shipped. 

The  number  of  infections 
triggered  by  shrink-wrapped  vi¬ 
ruses  is  mounting,  although 
most  software  manufacturers 
routinely  screen  their  products 
before  shipping. 

Disks  that  are  shuttled  be¬ 
tween  home  and  office  are  the 
primary  source  of  infection,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
National  Computer  Security  As¬ 
sociation  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
a  survey  of  600  firms,  respon¬ 
dents  said  43%  of  virus  infec¬ 
tions  occurred  after  employees 
brought  an  infected  disk  to  work. 

The  problem  of  shrink- 
wrapped  viruses  stems  from  the 
rapid  influx  of  stealth  viruses 
that  has  emerged  during  the  past 
18  months,  said  John  McAfee, 


president  of  McAfee  Associates, 
publisher  of  the  Viruscan  anti¬ 
virus  software  program.  “In  the 
past  year,  there  have  been  100 
occurrences  reported  to  us  of 
shrink-wrapped  viruses  on  a  fair¬ 
ly  large  scale  involving  more 
than  100  diskettes,”  McAfee 
said.  About  half  of  all  viruses  — 
some  200  —  introduced  in  the 
past  six  months  have  been  of  the 
stealth  variety,  he  said. 

Stoned  III  is  the  stealth  ver- 


The  problem 

OF  shrink- 
wrapped  viruses 
stems  from  the  rapid 
influx  of  stealth  virus¬ 
es  that  has  emerged 
during  the  last  18 
months. 

JOHN  MCAFEE 
MCAFEE  ASSOCIATES 


sion  of  the  Stoned  virus,  discov¬ 
ered  several  years  ago.  If  left  un¬ 
checked,  the  virus  can  destroy  a 
boot  sector  or  partition  tables  on 
a  hard  disk,  causing  substantial 
damage,  McAfee  said.  The  virus 
may  cause  a  pro-marijuana  mes¬ 
sage  to  appear  on  the  screen. 

“Without  using  a  specific 
scanner  that  knows  how  to  de¬ 
tect  that  virus  in  memory,  there 
are  no  techniques  to  detect  it,” 
McAfee  said.  Standard  antivirus 
techniques  such  as  checking  for 
changes  in  file  sizes  will  not  work 
with  stealth  viruses,  he  said. 

The  National  Computer  Se¬ 
curity  Association’s  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  9%  of  infections  were 
caused  by  viruses  on  finished 
products  and  demonstration 
disks.  This  is  the  first  year  the 
study  was  conducted,  and  figures 
for  previous  years  are  not  avail¬ 
able  [CW,  Nov.  2, 1991], 


Swap  meet 


bout  three  dozen  of  the  world’s  top  vi¬ 
rus  trackers  are  expected  to  attend  an 
unusual  virus  swap  meet  at  an  upcom¬ 
ing  computer  security  conference. 

The  event,  sponsored 
by  the  Antivirus  Methods  Congress 
(AMC),  will  take  place  during  the 
Fifth  International  Computer  Virus 
&  Security  Conference  slated  to  be 
held  March  1 1-13  in  New  York. 

“Virus  researchers  routinely 
swap  viruses,  but  [until  now],  there 
hasn’t  been  an  organized  forum  [in 
which]  to  do  it,”  said  Dick  Lefkon, 
president  of  the  AMC  and  an  information  tech¬ 
nologies  professor  at  New  York  University. 

The  newly  established  AMC  is  an  industry 
group  that  proposes  to  formalize  the  exchange  of 


virus  information  among  researchers,  antivirus 
software  developers  and  others  who  meet  cer¬ 
tain  guidelines.  The  group  has  established  a  cre¬ 
dentials  committee  and  plans  to  limit  the  swap 
meet  to  established  virus  trackers 
who  are  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  AMC’s  board  or  by  fellow  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  AMC  also  has  a  nonprolifer¬ 
ation  committee  that  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  developing  controls  to  limit 
the  accidental  dissemination  of  vi¬ 
ruses  and  to  pinpoint  the  origin  of  a 
traded  virus  should  it  be  released, 
Lefkon  said.  The  procedures  for  controlling  and 
tracking  viruses  will  not  be  made  public,  to 
heighten  their  effectiveness,  he  added. 
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Oracle  CASE  lets  you 
develop  applications  anywhere. 
And  run  them  everywhere. 


Only  Oracle  CASE  allows  teams  of  developers  to  jointly  design 
and  build  database  applications  that  run  on  virtually  all  the 
computers  in  your  organization.  Mainframes,  minicomputers, 
workstations  and  PCs. 

Oracle  CASE  supports  the  full  lifecycle  of  systems  development. 
From  strategic  planning,  analysis  and  design  to  on-line 
generation,  production  and  maintenance.  Using  sophisticated 
diagrammers  for  entity-relationship  models,  function 
hierarchies,  dataflow  analysis  and  matrices.  All  integrated  with 
a  comprehensive  set  of  application  development  tools  and  utilities. 
Developers’  efforts  are  fully  coordinated  via  a  shared,  on-line 
repository.  Which  can  reside  on  virtually  any 
platform,  and  be  accessed  by  just  about  any 
combination  of  terminals  and  workstations. 
So  developers  can  truly  work  as  teams  to 
improve  productivity,  while  eliminating  errors  and  redundancies. 
And  once  CASE  generates  your  application,  you  can  run  it  on 


virtually  all  your  computers.  From  PCs  through  mainframes. 
Oracle  also  offers  comprehensive  services  to  transfer  our  CASE 
expertise  to  you.  Including  full  support,  education  and 
consulting  to  maximize  your  success  with  CASE  technology. 

1-800-633-1073  Ext.  8135 


Call  us  today,  and  register  for  the  free  Oracle  CASE  Technology 
Seminar  in  your  area. 

You’ll  see  why  Oracle  offers  the  best  CASE  scenario. 

OR  AC  LG 

Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 

©1991  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks 
referenced  are  the  service  marks,  trademarks,  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturers.  Call 
1-800-ORACLE1  for  hardware  and  software  requirements.  *In  CANADA,  please  call  1-800-668-8925  for 
product  and  seminar  information. 
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Industry  wary  of  former  Soviet  market 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  With  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  officially 
out  of  power,  U.S.  high-technology  firms 
trying  to  do  business  in  the  region  face 
even  more  uncertainties  than  they  did  just 
six  months  ago. 

At  best,  those  firms  that  made  bold  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
during  the  rapid  thawing  of  the  Cold  War 
probably  face  a  slowdown  of  buying  and 
joint  venture  activity  while  the  republics 
that  now  constitute  what  was  the  Soviet 


Union  sort  out  their  trade 
policies. 

At  worst,  the  time,  ef¬ 
fort  and  money  these  com¬ 
panies  spent  nurturing  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  now- 
defunct  central  Soviet 
government  could  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  chaotic  and 
multiple  social,  political 
and  economic  environ¬ 
ments. 

For  instance,  Control  Data  Corp.  in 
Minneapolis,  a  company  with  a  long  histo¬ 
ry  of  deals  with  the  Soviet  government, 


found  itself  briefly  without 
a  customer.  Fortunately 
for  CDC,  a  number  of  Sovi¬ 
et  government  agencies 
have  been  transferred  to 
the  Russian  Republic. 

“In  our  case,  we  were 
dealing  with  the  larger 
government  entities,  and 
most  of  these  have  gone 
[to  the  Russian  Republic] 
intact,”  said  James  E.  Ousley,  president  of 
CDC’s  Computer  Products  Group. 

Esther  Dyson,  an  industry  analyst  and 
editor  of  the  “Release  1.0”  newsletter, 


“The  MIS  director  informs  me  we’re 
now  as  compatible  as  we’re  going  to  get!’ 


Tfell  The  Boss  About  Boss. 

Software  with  Digital’s  latest  technology  built-in. 


At  Ross,  compatibility  is  more  than  a 
promise.  We  deliver  integrated,  fully  com¬ 
patible  financial,  distribution  and  human 
resources  software.  Plus  software  solutions 
for  process  and  discrete  manufacturing  and 
public  sector  organizations.  All  designed 
to  give  you  the  full  benefits  of  the  latest 
Digital  technology. 

As  the  world’s  largest  application  devel¬ 
oper  dedicated  to  Digital,  we’re  first  to 
incorporate  its  advanced  technology  in  new 
and  existing  products.  And  first  to  back  it 
with  worldwide  support.  Using  VMS,™ 
SCO™  UNIX™  and  ULTRIX™  -  Digital’s 
version  of  UNIX  -  our  applications  are 
designed  to  operate  easily  in  open  systems 
environments.  Under  Digital’s  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS)  architecture,  our 
client/server  software  lets  users  access  and 


work  with  corporate  data  on  multiple  plat¬ 
forms.  From  their  own  desktops.  Trans¬ 
parently.  With  exceptional  ease-of-use. 

At  the  same  time,  we  support  Path- 
works  -  Digital’s  strategic  software  for 
implementing  NAS  -  so  application  devel¬ 
opers  can  access  data  enterprise-wide. 
Without  having  to  develop  special  purpose 
software.  And  to  further  speed  and  simplify 
development,  we’re  implementing  powerful 
4GLs  and  Digital’s  Rdb  relational  data¬ 
base.  Leveraging  IS  performance,  connec¬ 
tivity,  data  availability  and  security 
even  more. 

Tell  the  boss  about  Ross:  software  that 
puts  the  latest  Digital  technology  to  work 
worldwide.  Call  us  at  1-404-257-9198  Ext. 
502  for  a  free  Ross  evaluation. 


ROSS 

SYSTEMS 


Your  Digital  Software  Source 


FINANCIAL  •  DISTRIBUTION  •  HUMAN  RESOURCE  •  MANUFACTURING  •  PUBLIC  SECTOR  •  FOURTH  GENERATION  LANGUAGE  •  BUSINESS  PRODUCTIVITY 
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stands  by  her  earlier  assessment  that  the 
long-range  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms 
are  good.  “There  was  and  is  a  tremendous 
opportunity,”  she  said,  noting  that  the  re¬ 
publics  that  now  compose  what  was  the 
Soviet  Union  have  280  million  people 
“with  a  huge  need  for  information  tech¬ 
nology.” 

Dyson  and  companies  with  Soviet  ex¬ 
perience  emphasize  that  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  obstacles  to  doing  business 
in  the  region  predate  the  breakup  of  the 
country. 

SPSS,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  statistical  soft¬ 
ware  in  Chicago,  tried  and  failed  to  set  up 
a  distributor  arrangement  with  a  Mos¬ 
cow-based  firm.  “It  went  sour  after  six 
months.  They  did  not  understand  the  con¬ 
cept  of  capitalism,  of  how  we  do  business 
in  the  West,”  an  SPSS  spokesman  said. 

Currency  problems 

An  even  more  serious  impediment  is  the 
lack  of  “hard”  currency  —  the  ruble  is 
still  unconvertible  on  the  world  currency 
exchanges.  A  number  of  U.S.  software 
firms  have  addressed  this  by  selling  their 
product  for  rubles,  rather  than  dollars,  to 
build  both  market  share  and  loyalty. 

Nantucket  Corp.,  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  maker  of  Clipper  software,  has  sold 
a  couple  of  thousand  copies  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  development  software  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  during  the  past  15  months, 
according  to  company  President  Larry 
Heimendinger.  Heimendinger,  who  says 
his  firm  has  always  emphasized  a  long¬ 
term  approach,  said  he  is  cautiously  opti¬ 
mistic. 

“There  are  no  firm,  hard  principals  on 
how  you  do  things,”  he  said. 

Cesare  F.  Rosati,  technical  adviser  to 
the  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  inter¬ 
national  trade  control,  said  a  review  of 
high-technology  imports  will  likely  take 
place  in  the  coming  weeks  or  months. 

A  silver 
lining 

For  software  entrepreneur 
Michael  DeLyon,  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union’s  dissolution 
could  be  a  godsend. 

“It’s  like  [having] 
NASA  go  out  of  business,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  talent  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  that  he  can  now  add  to 
his  database  of  7 00  Soviet  computer 
scientists  and  software  engineers. 
DeLyon’s  Intercontinental  Software 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  employs  Russian 
software  engineers  to  build  custom 
computer  code. 

DeLyon  said  he  can  put  Soviet 
workers  on  a  programming  job  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  for  U.S.  work¬ 
ers.  “The  type  of  expertise  that 
you’d  hire  for  $75  an  hour  here,  we 
can  provide  at  $25  per  hour  there,” 
he  said. 

Is  DeLyon  worried  about  social 
disruptions?  “All  we  need  for  our 
business  is  a  hacker.  We  need  a  tele¬ 
phone  line,  and  we  need  an  electric 
outlet,”  he  said.  Knowledgeable, 
motivated  people,  he  added,  is  the 
one  export  the  former  Soviet  Union 
can  offer  the  world  today. 

ELLIS  BOOKER 
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Once  among  the  world's  busiest 
train  stations,  the  old  St.  Louis 
Union  Station  has  been  redesigned 
by  Hellmuth.  Obata  &  Kassabaum 
/  into  an  award-winning  urban 
7  complex  that  includes  a  hotel, 
restaurants  and  shopping  center. 


To  a  great  extent,  the  day  of  the 
bulldozer  is  over. 

Buildings,  like  the  historic  St.  Louis 
Union  Station,  are  saved.  And  made 
even  more  valuable  by  putting  them  to 
new  uses.  Architects  call  it  “adaptive 
re-use" 

There  are  parallels  in  computing. 

Mainframes  are  saved.  And  made 
even  more  valuable  by  becoming  part 
of  the  on-line  enterprise.  Software 
architects  call  it  “mainframe  integration" 

There  is  one  software  architecture 
that  is  designed  to  integrate  the  old  and 
the  new:  Sybase. 

Sybase  integrates  any  CICS 
application  arid  data  source — I  MS,  VSAM, 
DB2  and  more-into  an  advanced 
client/server  computing  environment. 
The  mainframe  becomes  a  high  per¬ 
formance  server  in  a  network  of  PCs, 
workstations  and  minicomputers. 

Sybase.  Client/server  architecture 
for  the  on-line  enterprise. 

To  find  out  more  about  our 
database,  application  development  and 
connectivity  products,  and  multi-vendor 
consulting  services,  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


Sybase 


CLIENT/SERVER  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  ON-LINE  ENTERPRISE 


Sometimes  sharing  will 
slow  you  down. 


Now  there’s  a  LaserJet  fast 
enough  and  smart  enough 
to  keep  the  whole  group 
happy.  The  HP  LaserJet  IHSi 
printer.  A  17ppm  powerhouse 
designed  for  high  volume. 
And  multiple  users. 

With  the  LaserJet  IHSi,  your 
users  are  up  to  speed  the 
moment  they  give  the  “print” 
command.  HP’s  RISC-based 
formatter  and  the  PCL5 


printer  language,  with  on-the- 
fly  typeface  scaling,  yield  fast 
results.  Even  on  the  most 
complex  documents. 

The  LaserJet  IHSi  meets  the 
needs  of  your  shared  work¬ 
groups  with  a  new  standard 
for  I/O  performance.  All  you 
do  is  slide  the  optional  inter¬ 
face  card  into  the  back  of  the 
printer  and  it’s  network  ready. 
HP’s  cards  allow  your  network 


Speed 

•  17ppm 

•  RISC-based  formatter 

•  PCL5  (optional  Adobe® 
PostScript®) 

Paper  Handling 

•  Two  500-sheet  input  trays 

•  500-sheet  output  tray 

•  50,000  duty  cycle 

•  Optional  two-sided 
printing 

•  Optional  envelope  feeder 
Networking 

•  Novell,  Microsoft®  LAN 
Manager,  IBM  LAN 
Server,  3  COM+  Open, 
AppleTalk  (EtherTalk  or 
Local  Thlk) 


Adobe  and  RwtScript  an’  n “listen’d  trademarks  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  in  the  US.  and  other  countries. 
Microsoft  is  a  U.S.  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 

'Suggested  US.  list  price.  G 1991  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PE12106 


And  sometimes  it’ll 
get  you  there  faster.  The  17ppm 
LaserJet  IHSi  printer. 


to  transfer  data  directly  to 
the  printer  at  up  to  180  Kbytes 
per  second.  That’s  25  times 
faster  than  a  typical  parallel 
connection. 

And  since  every  workgroup 
has  special  needs,  this  versatile 
LaserJet  offers  software - 
selectable  language  switching. 
And  a  range  of  paper-handling 
features. 

For  all  its  capabilities,  the 
LaserJet  IHSi  is  priced  at  just 


$5,495.*  So  if  you’re  ready  to 
satisfy  the  whole  network,  call 
1  800-752  0900,  Ext.  2134 
for  more  information  and 
the  name  of  your  nearest 
authorized  HP  dealer. 

LaserJet  Printers 
When  it’s  important  to  you. 
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Grace  Hopper,  mother  of  Cobol,  dies 

Feisty  mathematician  and  Navy  admiral,  85,  most  proud  of  students 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


ARLINGTON,  Va.  —  “Amazing 
Grace”  Murray  Hopper,  one  of 
the  first  computer  programmers 
and  mother  of  the  Cobol  pro¬ 


gramming  language  for  business 
information  systems,  died  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  She  was  85. 

Defying  skeptics  in  the  1950s 
who  said  computers  could  only 
do  arithmetic,  Hopper  developed 
the  Flow-Matic  programming 


language  in  1957  for  business 
data  processing  applications  on 
the  classic  Univac  line  of  com¬ 
puters  from  what  was  then  Sper¬ 
ry  Corp.  Flow-Matic  was  notable 
because  it  used  English-like  in¬ 
structions  and  was  the  main  pre¬ 


cursor  of  Cobol,  the  most  widely 
used  business  programming  lan¬ 
guage  today. 

In  the  latest  of  a  long  string  of 
honors  and  awards,  Hopper  re¬ 
ceived  the  National  Medal  of 
Technology  from  President 
Bush  last  September.  She  was 
cited  “for  her  pioneering  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  development 
of  computer  programming  lan¬ 
guages  that  simplified  computer 


Time  was,  the  old  stat  mux  was  the  best  way  to  save  money. 

Those  days  are  gone.  Your  data-only  multiplexor  is  costing 
you  lost  savings  every  day  you  use  it. 

For  about  the  same  price  as  a  stat  mux,  you  can  now  buy  a 
data/voice  network  server  able  to  combine  remote  voice, 
data,  fax  and  LAN  traffic  over  one  low-cost  leased  line  at 
speeds  from  9.6K  to  56/64  Kbps.  It’s  called  Marathon  IK 
and  it’s  a  breakthrough  in  technology  and  fast  payback. 

Using  the  same  private  line  for  voice  and  fax  as  well  as 
data  and  LAN  traffic  can  save  big  bucks  month  after 


month  on  phone  company  toll  charges.  So  Marathon  IK 
can  pay  for  itself  in  just  a  few  months,  and  after  that  all 
the  savings  go  to  your  company’s  bottom  line. 

Products  that  don’t  save  your  company  money  are  no 
more  than  profit  robbers.  Get  Marathon  instead. 

Call  for  a  free  compressed  voice  demonstration  or  attend 
a  Data/Voice  Integration  Workshop.  Call  toll-free  (800) 


MICOM  US  [642-6687]  or  (805)  583-8600.  Fax  (805)  583- 
1997.  Canada:  (800)  932-DVNS.  . 

Call  today  and  stop  wasting  money.  : 


ComNet 


January  27-31, 1992  •  Washington,  D.C. 


m/cnm 


Presidents  Bush  and  Reagan  at  Micom’s 
Comnet  Booth  #956?  Only  our  celebrity 
impersonator  knows  for  sure. 


technology  and  opened  the  door 
to  a  significantly  larger  universe 
of  users.” 

The  strong-willed  mathema¬ 
tician  summed  up  her  philosophy 
in  a  1986  interview:  “If  it’s  a 
good  idea,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  It’s 
much  easier  to  apologize  than  it 
is  to  get  permission.  ’  ’ 

She  was  called  “Amazing 
Grace”  by  subordinates  because 
of  her  successful  careers  in  aca¬ 
demia,  business  and  the  U.S. 
Navy,  her  favorite  employer. 
She  retired  in  1986  as  the 
Navy’s  oldest  officer  on  active 
duty,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admi¬ 
ral,  and  became  a  senior  consul¬ 
tant  to  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Hopper  died  at  her  home  here 
just  a  few  weeks  after  her  85th 
birthday,  DEC  announced.  The 
exact  cause  of  death  was  not  re¬ 
ported,  but  a  DEC  spokesman 
said  she  died  of  “old  age”  after  a 
long  period  of  poor  health. 

No-nonsense  opinions 

Hopper  was  often  called  feisty 
because  of  her  strong,  no-non¬ 
sense  opinions  about  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  Computer  pioneer  J. 
Presper  Eckert  recalled  in  an  in¬ 
terview  last  week  that  Hopper 
was  determined  to  bring  struc¬ 
ture  and  discipline  to  the  art  of 
computer  programming. 

Eckert  praised  Hopper  for 
fighting  the  young  computer  in¬ 
dustry’s  “Tower  of  Babel  prob¬ 
lem”  of  having  multiple,  incom¬ 
patible  versions  of  a  program¬ 
ming  language.  Hopper  vigor¬ 
ously  promoted  standardization 
of  programming  languages  so 
they  would  be  hardware-inde¬ 
pendent. 

Always  fond  of  gadgets  and 
geometry,  Hopper  obtained  a 
doctorate  in  mathematics  from 
Yale  University  in  1934  and  was 
an  associate  professor  at  Vassar 
College. 

In  1943,  at  age  37,  she  left  ac¬ 
ademia  to  join  the  war  effort  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  In  her 
first  Navy  assignment,  she  was 
thrust  into  the  nascent  world  of 
computing  as  one  of  three  “cod¬ 
ers”  for  the  first  large-scale  digi¬ 
tal  computing  machine,  the 
Mark  I,  at  Harvard  University. 

In  1949,  she  joined  Eckert- 
Mauchly  Computer  Corp.  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  senior  math¬ 
ematician  in  charge  of  program¬ 
ming  the  Univac  I,  and  she 
stayed  with  the  company  as  it 
was  absorbed  by  Remington 
Rand  and  then  Sperry.  It  was 
during  this  Univac  era  that  Hop¬ 
per  developed  the  first  compiler 
in  1952  and  Flow-Matic. 

Hopper  frequently  told  inter¬ 
viewers  that  she  was  most  proud 
of  “all  of  the  young  people  I’ve 
trained  over  the  years  —  that’s 
more  important  than  writing  the 
first  compiler.” 

Although  originally  retired 
from  the  Navy  reserve  in  1966 
because  of  age,  Hopper  was  re¬ 
called  within  a  year  to  full-time 
duty  to  help  the  Navy  standard¬ 
ize  its  programming  languages. 
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The  SAS  System 

All  this...  and  OS/2 


From  the  Data  Center  to  the 
desktop,  only  the  SAS®  System 
brings  you  integrated  software 
that  exploits  all  the  potential 
of  enterprise-wide  computing. 
And  makes  your  PS/2®  an  integral 
part  of  your  organization's  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  strategy. 
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The  SAS  System  for  OS/2 
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PLANNING  TOOLS 


Remote  Connect  Menu 


Establish  connection... 
Run  snned  proynsm... 
tronslei  data 
Terminate  connection... 


Transfer  Data  Menu 


SETUP 


Upload 

Download 

Download  graphics  output... 
Utilities 


Gobeck  9RB  Help 


Use  the  SAS  System  as  a  window  to  all  your  data 
and  computing  resources — from  mainframes  and 
minicomputers  to  workstations  and  PCs.  You’ll  gain 
complete  control  over  data  access,  management, 
analysis,  and  presentation . . .while  making  SAA  a 
reality  throughout  your  organization. 

It’s  never  been  easier  to  import/export  data  and 
distribute  applications. . .  to  analyze  data  using  proven 
tools  for  Executive  Information  Systems,  decision 
support,  forecasting,  project  management,  quality  im¬ 
provement,  and  more. . .  and  to  display  the  results  in  any 
format  from  simple  lists  to  dazzling  presentation 
graphs.  The  SAS  System  also  takes  advantage  of  such 
OS/2  features  as  Dynamic  Data  Exchange,  multi¬ 
tasking,  and  the  High  Performance  File  System. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  companies  are  choosing 
the  SAS  System  to  bring  out  the  best  in  OS/2.  And 
the  people  who  use  it. 


All  Yours  for  a  Free  Evaluation 

For  a  SAS  System  executive  summary — with  details 
about  a  free  software  evaluation  and  our  renowned 
technical  support,  documentation,  training,  and  con¬ 
sulting  services — give  your  Software  Sales  Account 
Manager  a  call  at  919-677-8200 . 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  OS/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp. 
Copyright  ©  1991  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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OSF  adds  end  users  to  meet  open  systems  challenge 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  The 
Open  Software  Foundation 
(OSF)  began  its  life  as  a  vendor- 
driven  organization,  but  end  us¬ 
ers  now  form  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  segment  of  its  membership, 


OSF  President  David  Tory  said 
last  week. 

In  1991,  the  OSF  brought  its 
total  membership  to  more  than 
300  with  the  addition  of  62  new 
members,  including  23  user 
companies  such  as  JC  Penney 
Co.,  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.  and 
Bell  Communications  Research. 


All  told,  users  make  up  27%  of 
the  membership  roster  now. 

The  increased  user  participa¬ 
tion  coincides  with  increasing 
user  pressure  on  vendors  to 
open  up  systems  and  deliver 
products  at  a  faster  pace. 

In  September  1991,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  participants  in  the  OSF’s 


End  User  Forum  presented 
management  with  a  blunt  mes¬ 
sage.  “We  told  them  there  needs 
to  be  a  lot  more  delivery  of  prod¬ 
uct,’’  recalled  Warren  Hoffman, 
an  OSF  user  member  and  princi¬ 
pal  consultant  at  Du  Pont  Co.’s 
Information  Systems  Division. 

“It’s  great  that  OSF  is  doing 
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With  PowerHouse®  from  Cognos?  application 
development  sails  along  at  speeds  other  tools  just  can’t  match. 

That’s  because  PowerHouse  isn’t  just  a  standalone 
tool.  It’s  a  complete  application  development  solution,  including 
integrated  CASE.  So  it  speeds  every  phase  of  the  development 
cycle  —  from  analysis  and  design,  through  4GL  coding,  to 
maintenance  and  end-user  reporting. 

And  PowerHouse’s  end-user  tools  are  so  powerful,  even 
a  CEO  can  use  them.  Relieving  MIS  of  the  burden  of  countless 
ad  hoc  reports.  No  wonder  PowerHouse  is  the  leading 
application  development  software  on  Hewlett-Packard.  Digital. 
Data  General,  too.  And  now  available  for  Unix  and  IBM’s 
AS/400.  In  fact,  over  18,000  installations  in  68  countries  rely  on 
PowerHouse. 

So  try  using  some  real  tools  for  application  develop¬ 
ment.  Call  1-8QO-4-COGNOS.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-267-2777. 


Real  Tools.  Not  Toys. 


U.K.  4  44  344  486668  •  France  +33  1  47  75  07  78  •  Germany  +49  69  666  6802  •  The  Netherlands  +31  3402  49199  •  Belgium  +32  2  725  1042  •  Sweden  +46  8  752  7795 
Spain  +34  1  556  0401  •  Australia  +61  2  437  6655  •  Hong  Kong  +852  892  0567  •  Singapore  +65  220  3248  •  Japan  +03  5391  2400  •  Latin  Amenca  +404  471  0885 

©  1991,  Cognos,  Incorporated.  Cognos  and  PowerHouse  are  registered  trademarks  of  Cognos,  Incorporated. 

The  other  trade  names  referenced  are  registered,  trademarked  or  service  marked  by  their  respective  manufacturers. 


the  Distributed  Computing  Envi¬ 
ronment,  but  we  need  to  see  a 
large  number  of  software  suppli¬ 
ers  who  are  going  to  do  it,  too. 
Otherwise,  what’s  the  use? 

“End  users  are  playing  an  ac¬ 
tive  role  on  all  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  and  task  forces.  OSF  is 
trying  to  open  up  their  processes 
to  get  even  more  end-user  in¬ 
volvement,”  Hoffman  said. 

The  $25,000  membership 
fee  (discounted  for  universities 
and  nonprofit  groups)  entitles 
members  to  a  regular  newsletter 
and  a  smorgasbord  of  groups  and 
task  forces  to  sample. 

For  example,  Boeing  Com¬ 
puter  Services  Co.'s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  OSF  has  meant  earlier 
access  to  technologies  such  as 
the  Motif  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face,  noted  Jim  Presti,  an  IS 
manager  at  the  firm  and  chair¬ 
man  of  one  of  the  OSF’s  special 
interest  groups. 


Pyramid  eyes 
restructuring 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Staff  cuts,  a  corporate  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  other  expense-paring 
efforts  are  in  Pyramid  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.’s  immediate  future, 
the  company  said  last  week. 

These  steps  were  prompted 
by  the  midrange  systems  mak¬ 
er’s  preannouncement  last  week 
of  an  operating  loss  for  its  fiscal 
1992  first  quarter  that  it  blamed 
on  the  worldwide  recession. 

Tight  user  budgets  also  hurt 
Pyramid  during  the  closing 
months  of  last  year.  About  20% 
of  Pyramid’s  annual  sales  comes 
from  regional  Bell  operating 
companies,  and  up  to  15%  comes 
from  the  UK,  according  to  a  Pyr¬ 
amid  spokesman.  Sales  from 
both  these  segments  were  down 
considerably,  he  said. 

The  company  said  it  expects  a 
sales  drop  of  “several  million 
dollars”  compared  with  first- 
quarter  1991’s  revenue  of  $56 
million,  resulting  in  a  loss.  Prof¬ 
its  for  the  first  quarter  of  1991 
topped  $4.6  million.  Official  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  quarter  just  ended 
will  not  be  released  until  Jan.  21. 

Wall  Street  watchers  noted 
that  Pyramid’s  announcement 
follows  similar  events  at  compet¬ 
itors  Sequent  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. 

A  company  spokesman  de¬ 
clined  to  provide  specifics  about 
the  restructuring,  saying  only 
that  Pyramid  aims  to  reduce 
spending  by  $4.5  million  per 
quarter  going  forward. 

That  will  shrink  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  break-even  level,  putting  it 
in  a  good  position  for  the  short 
term,  said  Shao  Wang,  an  analyst 
at  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham 
&  Co.  in  New  York. 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 

Combining  the  methods  of ‘two  separate  worlds’ 

Firms  that  produce  m  ixed-signal  chips  for  processing  analog  and  digital  data  find  challenges  —  and  profits 


Alan  Levenson 


Brooktree’s  Teza  says  the  best  processes  for  building  analog  and  digi¬ 
tal  chips  are  not  the  same 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


With  the  growing  popular¬ 
ity  of  multimedia,  more 
analog  data  in  the  form 
of  audio  and  still  and 
moving  images  is  find¬ 
ing  its  way  onto  computers.  That 
means  a  big  surge  in  demand  for  a 
type  of  semiconductor  called  a  mixed- 
signal  chip,  which  can  process  both 
analog  and  digital  data. 

The  hybrid  chips  have  been  around 
for  years,  but  there  are  technical  bar¬ 
riers  to  large-scale  production  of 
high-quality,  fully  integrated  mixed- 
signal  chips.  However,  the  lucrative 
potential  of  applications  based  on  the 
dual-function  chips  is  prompting  sev¬ 
eral  U.S.  chip  vendors  to  batter  down 
those  barriers. 

Design,  testing  most  difficult 

Analog-to-digital  conversion  (and 
vice  versa)  is  a  fairly  straightforward 
process,  and  it  is  the  key  to  technol¬ 
ogies  ranging  from  telecommunica¬ 
tions  to  disk  drives.  The  technology 
problems  crop  up  in  designing,  testing 
and  manufacturing  hybrid  chips. 

The  disciplines  of  design  and  test¬ 
ing  for  analog  and  digital  chips  have 
traditionally  been  two  separate 
worlds,  said  Jeff  Teza,  vice  president 
of  corporate  technology  at  Brooktree 
Corp.,  an  emerging  San  Diego-based 
maker  of  mixed-signal  chips.  “The 
processes  that  were  optimum  for 
building  the  best  analog  chips  are  not 


the  same  for  digital,”  he  said.  “If  you 
want  the  best  quality  analog  chips, 
they  tend  to  be  stand-alone.” 

In  CMOS  technology  —  the  basis 
of  most  chip  manufacturing  today  — 
testing  the  chip  by  running  signals 
through  the  gates  of  digital  circuitry 
creates  disruptive  noise.  “That’s  a 
no-no  for  precision  analog  testing,” 
Teza  said. 

One  solution,  as  practiced  by 
Brooktree  and  other  companies,  is  to 
test  the  digital  processing  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  I/O  —  fewer  gates,  in  other  words 
—  as  possible.  “We  have  invented  a 
lot  of  testing  methods  inside,”  Teza 
said.  “We  protect  trade  secrets  in  the 


test  area  almost  as  much  as  the  de¬ 
signs  themselves;  it’s  a  competitive 
barrier.” 

Brooktree  has  also  had  to  cope 
with  using  commercially  available 
computer-aided  design  (CAD)  tools 
for  chip  design  that  have  traditionally 
addressed  analog  or  digital  design  but 
not  both. 

A  key  to  the  successful  design  of 
high-quality  chips  is  the  ability  to  sim¬ 
ulate  the  performance  of  prototype 
chip  designs  in  the  CAD  software.  But 
most  CAD  tools  for  analog  design  fo¬ 
cus  their  simulations  on  the  transistor 
level  of  the  chip,  while  CAD  for  digital 
is  at  what  Teza  calls  “a  different  level 


of  abstraction”  —  the  actual  logic 
process  and  gate  sequencing. 

“In  a  mixed-signal  design,  you 
would  like  to  do  very  low-level  simula¬ 
tions  for  the  digital  part,  but  the  over¬ 
all  chip  might  require  a  very  high-level 
simulation,”  he  said.  “Right  now, 
there  is  a  gap  between  those  two.” 

Brooktree’s  solution  has  been  to 
create  its  own  methodology  using  dif¬ 
ferent  CAD  tools,  such  as  logic  simu¬ 
lators,  circuit  simulators  and  behav¬ 
ioral  models.  “We  have  sort  of  glued  it 
together,  using  the  best  tools  we 
could  get  —  whether  analog  or  design 
—  at  all  levels,”  he  said. 

Market  to  double  by  ’94 

Brooktree  posted  about  $85  million  in 
revenue  in  1991  selling  mixed-signal 
chips  exclusively.  The  mixed-signal 
market  will  top  $5  billion  this  year 
and  will  double  by  1994,  according  to 
VLSI  Research,  Inc.,  a  chip  industry 
market  research  firm  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

The  leaders  in  the  niche  are  some 
of  the  industry’s  biggest  players:  Na¬ 
tional  Semiconductor  Corp.,  Philips/ 
Signetics,  Inc.,  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.,  Analog  Devices,  Inc.  and  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  Emerging  smaller  competi¬ 
tors  include  Brooktree,  Crystal  Semi¬ 
conductor  (now  owned  by  Cirrus 
Logic,  Inc.)  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  Si¬ 
erra  Semiconductor  Corp.  in  San 
Jose. 

“The  interesting  thing  is  they  are 
all  American  companies,”  said  Gus 
Richard,  product  manager  at  VLSI. 
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Debugging  ‘insect’  crawls  one  step  closer 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 

Bugs  have  long  been  the 
bane  of  computers,  but  at 
least  one  researcher  be¬ 
lieves  some  bugs  could  be 
used  to  repair  computers 
and  to  tackle  other  tasks. 

Johannes  Smits,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  electrical  engineering  at 
Boston  University’s  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  has  received  a  patent  for  a 
computerized  “silicon  ant,”  a  device 
that  is  small  enough  to  crawl  around 
the  innards  of  a  computer  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  enough  to  locate  and  repair 
defects. 

The  same  silicon  ant  could  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  detect  and  pick  up 
specks  of  radioactive  dust  in  a  nuclear 
medicine  laboratory,  hold  human  cells 
for  inspection  under  a  microscope  or 
even  plant  electronic  bugs  for  profes¬ 
sional  snooping. 

The  notion  of  a  truly  useful  silicon 
ant  has  been  met  with  “considerable 
skepticism,”  Smits  acknowledged. 
“The  real  applications  seem  far¬ 


fetched,”  the  researcher  said.  Howev¬ 
er,  other  accepted  technologies,  nota¬ 
bly  lasers,  were  invented  before  their 
potential  applications  were  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  he  said. 

Smits  has  not  actually 
built  the  tiny  robot  —  the 
first  working  prototype  is 
about  two  years  away,  he 
estimated.  Thus  far,  he 
has  been  able  to  fabricate 
the  legs  that  the  ant  will 
need  to  maneuver. 

The  ant  could  measure 
3  to  7  mm  long,  depend¬ 
ing  on  its  function.  A  ro¬ 
bot  equipped  with  a 
charge-coupled  device, 
used  as  an  image  sensor 
in  video  cameras,  would 
be  larger  than  one  intend¬ 
ed  to  kill  a  certain  type  of 
crop-damaging  insect,  for 
example. 

The  ant  consists  of  a 
central  processor  that  serves  as  its 
brain,  a  solar  or  acoustic  cell  that  pro¬ 
vides  power,  and  six  pairs  of  legs. 

The  ant’s  legs  are  actually  tiny 


micromotors  that  consist  of  piezo¬ 
electric  film  attached  to  the  top  sur¬ 
faces  of  a  pair  of  silicon  cantilever 
beams  and  a  V-shaped  piece  of  silicon, 


which  act  as  feet.  Applying  small 
amounts  of  voltage  causes  the  film  to 
shrink  and  stretch,  thus  driving  the 
legs  up  and  down.  Alternating  the 


voltage  to  each  beam  causes  the  V  to 
swing  back  and  forth;  at  the  same 
time,  alternating  the  voltage  to  each 
leg  causes  the  ant  to  scurry  forward 
and  backward. 

Additional  pairs  of  silicon  beams 
can  be  attached  to  the  ant’s  head  to 
act  as  a  pincer  or  to  its 
I  tail  to  act  as  a  tiny  saw  or 
other  device. 

Getting  the  piezoelec¬ 
tric  film  in  the  ant’s  legs 
and  pincers  to  stretch 
and  contract  predictably 
is  the  real  breakthrough 
in  designing  the  ant,  said 
Smits,  who  is  also  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  engineering 
department’s  sensors, 
actuators  and  micro¬ 
mechanics  laboratory  and 
an  expert  in  piezoelectric 
technology.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  ant  is  readily 
available  or  could  be  easi¬ 
ly  produced,  he  added. 

Smits  calculated  that 
the  device  would  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  traveling  fast  enough  to  outrun 
a  real  bug.  It  should  be  able  to  carry 
up  to  300  times  its  own  weight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Smits. 
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Everyone  agrees  they’re 

No  ones  debating  whether  open  systems  are 
a  good  idea,  hut  you’ll  hear  plenty  of  discussion 
about  what  open  systems  are. 

Some  insist,  for  example,  that  an  open  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  UNIX R  system.  But  to  others  its  whatever 
it  takes  to  get  their  different  operating  systems, 
networking  protocols  and  databases  working  as 
one,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

That’s  why  IBM  views  open  systems  so  openlv. 

To  us,  they  begin  less  with  particular  technologies 
and  more  with  the  needs  of  your  business. 

The  real  goal  is  to  liberate  information  that’s 
trapped  around  your  company,  so  more  of  your 
people  can  use  it  more  easily,  and  to  open  com  mu- 


rood,  but  not  everyone  agrees  how  to  get  there. 


nications  with  customers  and  suppliers,  who  no 
doubt  planned  their  systems  without  thinking 
about  yours. 

And  of  course,  you  need  to  accomplish  all 
th  is  without  scrapping  your  existing  multivendor 
investments. 

So  the  paths  to  open  systems  will  vary,  but 
there’s  one  thing  that  wont — consistent  industry 
standards.  IBM  is  fully  committed  to  open  sys¬ 
tems,  so  were  equally  fervent  about  standards. 

We  re  active  on  over  1,200  standards 
initiatives.  Were  a  sponsor  of  OSF"  a  member 
ofX/OPEN,  and  we  support  ISO  ANSI "  and 
IEEE,  to  name  a  few.  And  when  a  new  standard 

©  1991  IBM  Corp  AJX  SAA  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp  The  following  are  trademarks  of  Una  Systems  Laboratories.  Inc .  Open  Software  Foundation.  Inc .  X/OPEN  Company.  Ltd  The  International  Organization  for  Standardization.  American  National  Standards  Institute,  inc 


holds  promise,  we  support  its  development. 

What’s  more,  we  offer  AIX™  for  UNIX 
users  and  we  are  improving  our  SA  Aw  and  AIX 
systems  to  work  more  openly  with  each  other  and 
your  non-IBM  systems.  So  as  you  move  to  open 
systems,  your  investments  will  be  protected,  We 
can  also  help  you  open  your  system  with  consult¬ 
ing  services  and  technical  support. 

At  IBM,  we  now  measure  everything  we 
do — from  the  desktop  on  up — against  a  yardstick 
of  openness.  It’s  what  we  have  to  do  because  it’s 
what  you  want  to  do.  To  get  ■■■■■■  —  g> 

more  information,  call  us  at  E  E=  E=E 
1  800 IBM-CALL.  ===== 7  = 
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EDITORIAL 

Testimonial 

I  can  clearly  recall  the  first  time  I  heard 
Grace  Murray  Hopper  speak  to  a  large 
group.  It  was  10  years  ago,  and,  as  a  junior 
member  of  this  editorial  staff,  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  her  conference  presentation. 

My  expectations  were  to  be  bored  by  an  old- 
timer  (she  was  75  then)  rambling  on  about  com¬ 
puting  days  past.  I  learned  two  things.  First,  one 
of  the  greatest  social  sins  is  to  prejudge  someone 
solely  on  age.  And  second,  what  a  remarkable 
woman  she  was! 

For  a  full  hour,  Grace  Hopper  held  her  audi¬ 
ence  captive  in  the  tender  trap  of  utterly  lucid 
discourse.  Her  presentation  skills  were  undeni¬ 
ably  strong,  almost  intimidating.  Uncanny  was 
her  ability  to  get  the  crowd  focusing  on  her  image 
of  the  1980s  and  beyond. 

She  believed  the  conventions  of  the  past  —  the 
Cobol-dominated  world  she  helped  foster  — 
would  crumble  under  the  weight  of  a  PC  revolu¬ 
tion  that  was  still  years  away. 

For  all  her  achievements  and  contributions  to 
the  world  of  information  technology,  we  should 
remember  her  words  from  an  interview  with  us  a 
decade  ago  when  she  spoke  of  her  praise  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  “aren’t  hampered  by  ‘We’ve  always  done 
it  this  way’  or  ‘It  won’t  work.’  ” 

Us/2 

This  year  —  the  end  of  this  quarter,  in  fact 
—  is  put-up-or-shut-up  time  for  IBM  and 
OS/2  2.0.  And  while  so  much  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  importance  to 
IBM  of  its  meeting  its  stated  and  implied  prom¬ 
ises  with  this  product,  the  spotlight  needs  to  be 
turned  on  the  customer. 

For  big  IBM  sites  —  and  that  means  many  ma¬ 
jor  corporations  —  OS/2  is  a  critical  part  of  Sys¬ 
tems  Application  Architecture  —  the  systems 
blueprint  many  of  these  companies  have  tacitly 
bought  into.  So  while  the  corporate  computing 
world  of  the  desktop  has  been  revolving  around 
the  Windows-centric  universe,  some  big  users 
are  holding  out  for  OS/2  because  their  major  sup¬ 
plier  has  indicated  they  should. 

There  are  many  critics  and  skeptics  out  there 
who  claim  IBM  will  never  incorporate  all  the 
promised  and  desired  features  into  OS/2,  and 
even  IBM  has  as  much  as  admitted  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  process  has  become  woefully  complex. 

If  the  company  delivers  on  promises  and  ex¬ 
pectations,  that’s  great.  The  customer  has  more 
choice,  and  there’s  greater  competition  in  the 
vendor  community. 

But  if  for  some  reason  the  skeptics  prove  them¬ 
selves  right  on  this  critical  technology  issue,  let’s 
hope  IBM  thinks  of  its  customers  first  and 
doesn’t  string  them  along  a  path  that  leads  to  no 
known  destination. 


Bill  Laberis,  Editor  in  Chief 
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DBM  class  ignored 

Regarding  “Wave  of  the  future 
—  with  a  catch”  [CW,  Dec.  2],  I 
agree  with  the  comments  that 
parallel  architectures  can  be 
“devilishly  hard  to  program” 
and  that  porting  serial  programs 
to  multiple  instruction/multiple 
data  machines  is  frequently  quite 
difficult. 

However,  there  are  at  least 
two  major  classes  of  uses  of  com¬ 
puters  that  make  system-man- 
aged  concurrency  practical. 

These  two  classes  are  the  da¬ 
tabase  management  class  DBM 
and  the  array  processing  class 
AP.  The  DBM  class  includes  re¬ 
trieval,  update,  control  of  logical 
integrity  and  authorization  con¬ 
trol.  The  AP  class  includes  those 
cases  of  engineering  and  scientif¬ 
ic  computation  in  which  the  same 
kind  of  computing  has  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  over  large  arrays  of  any  di¬ 
mension. 

The  DBM  class  was  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  in  the  article.  For 
the  AP  class,  only  the  special 
case  of  vector  processing  was 
discussed. 

A  fact  that  should  have  been 
noted  is  that  system-managed 
concurrency  is  readily  achiev¬ 
able  for  the  DBM  class  if  the  re¬ 
lational  approach  is  adopted. 

E.  F.  Codd 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Author  responds 

Regarding  Harry  Miller’s  Nov. 
25  reply  to  my  Viewpoint  col¬ 
umn,  “Don’t  mess  with  what 
isn’t  yours”  [CW,  Nov.  4],  allow 
me  to  clarify  several  points: 

First,  the  two  lawsuits  IBM 
has  filed  against  Comdisco  are 
unrelated,  and  I  did  not  suggest 
otherwise  in  the  original  article. 

Second,  concerning  the  re¬ 


turn  of  parts  owned  by  IBM  and 
IBM  Credit,  the  contract  obliga¬ 
tions  are  clearly  defined  in  IBM 
Credit’s  Term  Lease  Master 
Agreement.  Generally,  IBM 
Credit  will  not  accept  substitute 
parts. 

As  I  described  in  my  analogy, 
if  it  were  my  property,  I  wouldn’t 
want  unauthorized  parts  of  ques¬ 
tionable  ownership  installed, 
qualified  by  a  generality  of  “like 
for  like.” 

Finally,  the  lawsuit  filed  in 
Chicago  is  not  over  “modified” 
parts;  it  is  about  “counterfeit” 
parts.  It  is  one  thing  to  sell  modi¬ 
fied  parts,  quite  another  to  pass 
them  off  as  “IBM  original”  with¬ 
out  telling  the  buyer. 

This  is  a  case  of  customers 
not  getting  what  they  were  pay¬ 
ing  for.  Please  note:  It  wasn’t  un¬ 
til  a  court  order  that  Comdisco 
decided  to  alert  affected  custom¬ 
ers  and  make  restitution  on  this 
allegedly  illegal  activity. 

Sam  Albert 
Sam  Albert  Associates 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

It’s  Atari’s  Atari 

“Apple  stocking  antipiracy  am¬ 
munition”  [CW,  Dec.  16]  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  paragraph: 

“Commodore  Business  Ma¬ 
chines,  Inc.’s  Atari  ST,  for  in¬ 
stance,  gained  such  notoriety  as 
a  pirate’s  machine  that  it  eventu¬ 
ally  became  almost  impossible  to 
get  developers  to  create  applica¬ 
tions  for  it,  according  to  SPA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  Ken  Wasch.” 

You  have  got  to  be  kidding! 
The  Atari  ST  is  manufactured  by 
Atari  Computers,  not  Commo¬ 
dore  Business  Machines.  Com¬ 
modore  manufactures  the  Amiga 
line  of  computers  which  has  no 
problem  getting  developers  to 
write  applications. 

The  Commodore  Amiga  is  the 


host  computer  for  Newtek’s  Vid¬ 
eo  Toaster,  a  product  that  has 
had  more  coverage  in  noncom¬ 
puter  press  than  any  other  per¬ 
sonal  computer  product  to  date. 

Do  not  confuse  the  Commo¬ 
dore  Amiga  with  the  Atari  ST. 
The  Amiga  has  an  installed  base 
of  more  than  3  million  and  is  far 
from  being  the  dead-end  product 
the  Atari  ST  is. 

Charles E.  Hill 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Cutting  legal  costs 

In  the  Forecast  1992  issue,  Joel 
Gilman  wrote  about  “The  Right 
Ways  to  Cut  Costs,”  related  to 
legal  issues  in  systems  planning 
and  management. 

He  missed  the  boat  on  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  effective  way  to  cut  le¬ 
gal  costs  and  problems  —  that  is, 
to  include  an  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  in  every  contract  you  sign. 
This  will,  in  most  cases,  drasti¬ 
cally  reduce  the  lawyers’  fees 
and  the  time  required  to  reach 
settlements.  It  will  also  increase 
the  likelihood  that  someone  with 
some  knowledge  and  interest  of 
the  business  and  fairness  issues 
will  make  the  judgment. 

Contact  your  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  guidance  on  how  to  in¬ 
clude  the  arbitration  agreement. 

James R.  Gard 

Durham,  N.C. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01 701.  Fax  number: 
(508)  875-8931;  MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  phone  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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Workers  under  surveillance 


KAREN  NUSSBAUM 

Hidden  cameras, 
secret  recording 
of  conversations, 
the  undetected 
viewing  of  work 
in  progress,  min¬ 
ute-by-minute 
monitoring  of  the  actions  of  em¬ 
ployees  —  such  sinister-sound¬ 
ing  measures  must  surely  be  re¬ 
served  for  severely  troubled 
workplaces,  right? 

Wrong.  Twenty-six  million 
employees  nationwide  already 
have  their  work  tracked  elec¬ 
tronically.  Ten  million  have  their 
work  evaluated  and  their  pay 
based  on  computer-generated 
statistics.  And  new  products  are 
constantly  emerging  to  make 
monitoring  of  employees  easier. 

What’s  even  more  disturbing 
is  the  way  these  products  are 
marketed  —  as  natural  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  tools  for  management. 
An  ad  that  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  PC  Week  sticks  in  my 
mind.  The  ad,  which  was  for 
networking  software,  boasted 
that  the  product  “brings  a  level 
of  control  never  before  possible 
. . .  You  decide  to  look  in  on 
Sue’s  computer  screen  .  . .  Sue 
won’t  even  know  you  are  there!” 

Electronic  surveillance  may 
be  seen  by  some  as  a  neutral  col¬ 
lection  of  data  but,  for  most 
workers,  it  is  an  invasive  man¬ 
agement  technique  that  goes  far 
beyond  simple  supervision. 

Often  it  is  not  just  the  work, 


but  the  habits  of  the  worker  that 
are  monitored.  And  the  power  of 
the  technology  means  monitor¬ 
ing  can  be,  and  usually  is,  con¬ 
stant  and  disturbingly  intrusive. 

To  understand  how  this  im¬ 
pacts  quality  of  work  life,  put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  a  data 
processor  who  told  me  that  her 
screen  periodically  flashed, 


of  ensuring  employee  honesty 
and  productivity. 

The  problem  is,  these  tech¬ 
niques  don’t  work.  Drug  tests 
have  up  to  a  40%  error  rate.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assess¬ 
ment  found  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  integrity  tests  predict 
behavior  on  the  job.  And  most 
studies  show  that  computer 


M.  E.  Cohen 


“You’re  not  working  as  fast  as 
the  person  next  to  you.” 

The  workers  we  hear  from 
feel  humiliated,  harassed  and  un¬ 
der  the  gun.  Many  are  also  bitter 
that  their  work  speeds  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  publicly  posted  dai¬ 
ly  or  hourly. 

Monitoring  is  one  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  surveillance  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  the  workplace. 
Like  drug  testing,  background 
data  checks,  handwriting  analy¬ 
sis  and  “integrity  tests,”  it  is 
seen  by  management  as  a  means 


monitoring  —  at  least  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  usual  fashion  —  is 
actually  counterproductive.  A 
study  that  was  done  last  year  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  reported  that  moni¬ 
tored  telephone  workers  suffer 
significantly  high  rates  of  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  problems. 

Workers  do  need  supervision 
and  training.  If  anything,  we  now 
need  a  greater  investment  in  su¬ 
pervision  and  training  than  ever 
before.  Computer  monitoring,  if 
used  properly,  could  be  a  legiti- 


H.R.  3035:  A  bill  that 
taxes  common  sense 


DOUGJERGER 

Political  logic 
and  economic 
reasoning  rarely 
go  hand  in  hand. 
Right  now,  a 
powerful  con¬ 
gressional  com¬ 
mittee  is  preparing  to  prove  that 
point  by  handing  the  U.S.  soft¬ 
ware  community  a  bill  that  taxes 
common  sense. 

H.R.  3035  is  draft  legislation 
to  simplify  the  tax  code  on  intan¬ 
gible  assets.  The  thought  of  sim¬ 
plifying  tax  law  is  seductive.  But, 
with  all  due  respect  to  its  spon¬ 
sor,  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D- 
111.),  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  H.R. 
3035  is  a  deal  that  most  U.S. 
software  buyers  and  vendors  will 
prefer  to  see  ditched. 

The  logic  of  the  bill  is  no 
doubt  clear  to  companies  that 
have  been  forced  to  battle  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
over  amortizing  as  business  ex¬ 
penses  intangible  assets  such  as 


goodwill,  work-force-in-place 
and  covenants  not  to  compete. 

But  the  bill’s  logic  stumbles 
by  sweeping  software  into  the 
melange  of  other  intangibles, 
and  it  collapses  by  making  the 
uniform  recovery  period  for  soft¬ 
ware  14  years.  Fourteen  years! 

Only  13  years  ago,  Dan  Brick- 
lin  and  Visicalc  were  just  getting 
ready  to  launch  the  PC  software 
revolution. 

Today,  the  product  isn’t  sold, 
and  Visicalc  gurus,  customers 
and  the  industry  have  gone  on  to 
other  things. 

The  overwhelming  majority 
of  software  products  make  their 
commercial  passage  from  cradle 
to  grave  in  five  years  or  less. 
With  this  legislation,  apparently, 
old  software  products  will  never 
die;  H.R.  3035  puts  them  in  ac¬ 
counting  limbo. 

Let’s  get  back  on  a  logical 
track.  Software  has  always  been 
different.  For  more  than  20 
years,  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  has  allowed  companies  to 
write  off  the  expense  of  software 


purchases  in  five  years  or  fewer. 

Several  methods  exist  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  software 
when  obtained  in  a  product  or 
company  acquisition. 

H.R.  3035  makes  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  less  competitive  because 
the  bill  makes  their  investment 
in  software  technology  more  ex¬ 
pensive  —  by  12%  to  20%,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  mode  of  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

Are  we  really  better  off  mak¬ 
ing  a  critical  technology  less  fi¬ 
nancially  attractive  to  American 
business?  Our  international  com¬ 
petitors  may  think  so. 

Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Japan  and  the  UK,  among  other 
nations,  allow  the  amortization 
of  software  acquisition  costs 
over  five  years  or  fewer. 

Software  has  grown  to  be¬ 
come  the  largest  segment  of  the 
U.S.  information  technology  in¬ 
dustry.  An  enlightened  tax  poli¬ 
cy  will  encourage  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  to  acquire  more  software, 
not  less.  That’s  just  common 
sense. 

Systems  and  software  are  de¬ 
fining  the  competitive  edge  in 
most  major  markets.  Can  lower 
tech  U.S.  companies  reasonably 
compete  against  the  Japanese  in 
auto  manufacturing?  Against  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  in  appar- 


mate  training  aid.  Instead,  it  is 
usually  a  poor  substitute,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  surveillance  and 
control. 

9to5,  National  Association  of 
Working  Women,  believes  that  if 
monitoring  is  used,  it  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
skills,  not  to  humiliate  or  brow¬ 
beat  employees.  Constructive 
use  of  computer  monitoring  is 
possible  but  only  with  well-es¬ 
tablished  safeguards.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  any  company  planning 
to  use  this  kind  of  technology  do 
the  following: 

•  Notify  workers  of  all  surveil¬ 
lance  and  how  it  is  used,  and  al¬ 
low  workers  complete  access  to 
their  personnel  files. 

•  Establish  grievance  proce¬ 
dures  to  appeal  unfairly  or  incor¬ 
rectly  collected  data. 

•  Establish  meaningful  stan¬ 
dards  by  collecting  work  statis¬ 
tics  by  work  group  rather  than 
by  individual;  by  barring  the  use 
of  monitoring  results  to  disci¬ 
pline  workers;  and  by  sampling 
performance  periodically,  rather 
than  continuously. 

•  Use  employees’  input  in  estab¬ 
lishing  standards. 

9to5  also  endorses  the  Priva¬ 
cy  for  Workers  and  Consumer 
Act  (S  516/H.R.  1218),  which 
would  protect  employee  rights 
of  notification  and  privacy  in  the 
modem  workplace  —  basic 
rights  in  a  complex  society. 


Nussbaum  is  executive  director  of 
Cleveland-based  9to5,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Working  Women.  She  is  also 
president  of  District  925,  which  is  the 
Service  Employees  International 
Union. 


el  manufacturing?  Not  for  long 
and  not  well. 

So  where’s  the  logic  for 
changing  the  rules  for  amortiz¬ 
ing  software  now? 

By  extending  the  period  for 
software  and  other  intangibles  to 
14  years,  Rostenkowski  seeks 
to  neutralize  the  negative  reve¬ 
nue  effects  of  recognizing  new 
forms  of  intangible  assets. 

The  approach  may  put  a  few 
new  tax  benefits  on  the  table  for 
the  average  business,  and  that 
makes  sense,  especially  when 
our  political  leaders  are  desper¬ 
ately  seeking  measures  to  kick- 
start  a  slumping  economy. 

But  logic  that  truly  serves  the 
national  interest  must  hold  up 
for  the  long  haul. 

As  an  “intangible”  asset,  soft¬ 
ware  provides  tangible  benefits 
to  the  nation.  Now  it’s  time  for 
Congress  to  make  economic 
sense,  too. 

Give  the  economy  a  much- 
needed  boost  by  voting  business 
tax  benefits  for  goodwill  and  the 
like  ...  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  software  industry.  Take 
software  out  of  H.R.  3035. 


Jerger  is  vice  president  of  the  American 
Software  Association,  a  division  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Association  of 
America. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  INTRODUCE  THE  BIGGEST  INNOVATION  IN  OPED 


(M  RS  IS  THE 


'  Dalaoucst 

••  •  sarscai^ 

mm? 


Research  Newsletter 


Control  data  makes  a  stunning  announcement— leaves 

ITS  OPEN  SYSTEMS  COMPETITORS  IN  THE  DUST,  BUT  CAN  THE 
COMPANY  CAPITALIZE  ON  ITS  LEAD? 


Introduction 

On  October  2,  1991.  Control  Data  Corpora¬ 
tion  (GDC)  surprised  the  industry.  It  introduced 
several  new  open  system  server  products:  one  of 
them  provides  a  phenomenal  level  of  performance 
not  ye*  seen  in  the  industry.  Additionally',  CDC 
balances  die  announcement  with  a  suite  of  products 
that  reflects  its  years  of  experience  delivering 
production  systems  for  a  data  center  environment 
Control  Data  clearly  has  an  exclusive  in 
industry  that  is  ripe  for  expkmanor 
opportunity  is  wide 
CDC  have  the  mad 
before  that  win- 
This  ne* 
and  as? 


The  real  excitement  in  the  announcement 
comes  with  the  third  hardware  introduction,  the 
infoServer  4680.  The  4680  is  die  industry’s  first 
multiple  processor,  fully  SMP.  MIPS  R6000A- 
based  ip*  '  ”  ~  4680  allow*  „ 


CONTROL  DAEV 
INTRODUCES  THE 


4680  INFOSERVER,  THE 
B~e  HIGHEST-PERFORMING 

our  word  toril 
TakeDataquest's. 

INDUSTRY. 


SUPERSERVER  IN  THE 


Excuse  us,  but  we  at  Control  Data  really 
do  have  the  biggest  innovation  in  open  systems 
computing.  Not  Sun  Microsystems.  Not  Digital. 
Not  any  of  our  competition. 


the  industry’s  first  mainframe-class  UNIX  ser¬ 
ver.  But  more  importantly  it’s  the  fastest,  the 
most  expandable  multiprocessor  on  the  market 
today,  in  fact,  as  industry  analysts  at  Dataquest® 
report,  it  delivers  “a  phenomenal  level  of  per¬ 
formance  yet  unseen  in  the  industry.” 

it  is,  to  continue  in  their  words,  “a  stun¬ 
ning  announcement”  that  “leaves  its  open 
systems  competitors  in  the  dust!’ 


I  IT  HAS  THE  BEST 
OF  EVERYTHING. 

Its  attributes  include  standards 
compliance,  built-in  scalability,  network 
connectivity  and  truly  impressive  levels 
of  performance-including  the  highest 
"SPECthruput  number  on  open  systems  to¬ 
day  (205)  and  1381  AIM  User  Loads— both 
new  world  records. 

It  ensures  interoperability  with  its  hetero¬ 
geneous  networking  capabilities.  It  meets  any 
organization’s  critical  security  and  reliability 


IEEE,  ANSI  and  OSI/GOSIP  applications  are 
easily  portable. 

In  plain  English,  as  Dataquest  writes,  it 
“delivers  all  the  requisite  attributes  that  both 
leaders  and  niche  players  in  the  open  systems 
market  boast  about!’ 

BUT  CONTROL  DAEV 
DOESN’T  MERELY 
PROVIDE  GREAT 

HARDWARE. 

We  provide  great  solutions,  too.  As  a 
prime  contractor,  we’ve  implemented  open  sys- 


Performance 

Comparison  of  UNIX-Based  RISC  Servers 

CDC  DEC  HP 

4680  5800  750 

IBM 

950 

SUN 

690  MP 

Maximum  No.  of  CPUs 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

SPECmark/SPECthruput  ( Max) 

205 

39 

78 

72 

91 

AIM  User  Loads 

1381 3 

65* 

NP 

310 

NP 

TPC-B  (Oracle) 

112c 

NP 

NP 

NP 

NP 

Max.  Disk  Capacity  (GB) 

179 

58 

40 

22 

52 

Standards  Compliance 

POSIX  Certified  UNIX 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

OSInet  Interop.  Registration 

YES 

NP 

YES 

YES 

NP 

“  With  four  processors;  certified  and  tested  by  AIM. 6  With  one  processor;  multiprocessor  data  not  available. 
c  With  two  processors  at  a  price  ol  $6.3K/tps.  NP=Not  Published 


requirements.  And  it  manages  even  the  most 
data-intensive  environments. 

And  because  it  conforms  to  all  major 
standards,  including  POSIX  (NIST  certified), 


terns  solutions  for  some  of  the  most  complex 
data-intensive  environments  in  the  world. 

For  example,  we  helped  move  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  a  data-processing 


STEMS  WHEN  EVERYONE  ELSE  IS  MAKING  THE  SAME  CLAIM? 

BEST.  PERIOD 


system  that  allowed  for  only  fragmented  com¬ 
munications,  to  a  single  highly  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  literally  transforming  the  way  they 
do  business. 

And,  to  modernize  key  aspects  of  the 
space  shuttle  program,  we  integrated  a  large 
number  of  open  systems  products  for  the  Flight 
.Analysis  and  Design  System  (FADS)  program. 

In  Denmark,  F1H  (Finance  for  Danish 
Industry),  highly  regarded  throughout  the 
financial  community  for  the  innovative  ways 
it  combines  information  technology  with  mar¬ 
keting,  chose  the  InfoServers  for  an  ORACLE 
client/server  environment  that  integrates  open 
systems  technology  with  over  100  PCs. 

Similarly,  when  Canadas  Digitech  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  Ltd. 
needed  to  migrate 
its  petroleum  informa¬ 
tion  database  from  an 
antiquated  mainframe 
environment  to  an  open 
systems  alternative, 
they  chose  us  because 
we  were  the  only  sup¬ 
plier  who  had  imple¬ 
mented  the  necessary 
enhancements. 

In  fact,  no  company 
is  more  uniquely  qualified 


to  provide  open  systems  solutions  than  we  are.  by  our  35  years  of  experience. 

We  have  the  hardware-including  our  And  we  have  the  worldwide  service  and 

4000  InfoServers  and  our  high  perform-  support  to  back  it  all  up. 


ance  disk  array  subsystem  (DAS). 

We  have  the  operat¬ 
ing  software  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  networking  capa¬ 
bilities.  Including  FDDI, 

DECnet,  and  SNA  connec¬ 
tivity,  and  a  complete  set 
of  OSI  networking  capabili¬ 
ties;  EDL7  a  powerful  frame¬ 
work  and  networking  tool  that  can 
get  an  organization  working  together  like 
it’s  never  worked  together  before;  AWBUSFour 
automated  workstation  backup  system  that  vir¬ 
tually  eliminates  lost 
data  for  networks  of 
UNIX  workstations; 
and  ICEMT our  suite 
of  CAD/CAM  software 
|  that  allows  for  a  seam- 
l  less  flow  of  information 
f  from  geometry  genera¬ 
tion  to  NC  programming. 

We  have  the  ability 
to  integrate  these  power¬ 
ful,  open-standards  solu¬ 
tions  into  existing  environ¬ 
ments— as  can  be  attested 


Control  Data's  new 
RISC-based  -/ 680  InfoSenu 
the  industry S  first  mainframe- 
class  UNIX  server,  delivers  a 
‘phenomenal  level  of 
performance .' 


CONTROL  DATA 


All  data  is  published  as  of  11/15/91  by  respective  parties.  ©1991  Control  Data  Corporation  Computer  Products  Group.  InfoServer.  EDL  and  AWBUS  are  trademarks  of  Control  Data  Corporation.  ICEM  is  a  trademark  of  ICEM  Systems  GmbH.  L  MX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Unix  Systems  Laboratories.  Inc.  SPECmark  and  SPECthrupul  are  trademarks  of  Systems  Performance  Evaluation  Consortium.  Research  Newsletter  and  Dataquest  are  registered  trademarks  of  Dataquest  Incorporated.  All  other  product  or  sen,  ice  names  referenced  are  trademarks  i  r  registered 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Dataquest  does  not  endorse  and  is  not  in  any  way  associated  with  Control  Data  Corporation,  its  products  or  services,  but  makes  independent  analyses  of  various  products  and  sen  ices  for  purposes  of  sharing  such  information  w  ilh  its  subset  ihera 


WE  OFFER 
EXTIRE 
SOKTIOXS. 

Solutions  that  are  un¬ 
paralleled  at  organizing  over¬ 
whelming  amounts  of  data. 
Solutions  that  allow  for  a 
powerful  and  quick  flow  of  ideas 
between  individuals  and,  as  a  result, 
can  pull  together  an  entire  organization,  so  it’s 
more  efficient,  more  productive  and  more 
profitable. 

Solutions  that,  in  the  end,  give  an  organi¬ 
zation  the  flexibility  and  power  it  needs  to  not 
only  survive,  but  thrive  in  a  volatile  and  com¬ 
petitive  business  climate. 

Interested9 

Then  call  1-800-257-OPEN  ( 1-800- 
257-6736)  for  more  information  and  a  free 
reprint  of  the  Dataquest  report. 

Let  us  show  you  why,  if 
you  want  the  best  open  sys¬ 
tems  solutions  and  you 
want  them  now, 
we’re  the  people 
to  call.  Period. 


YOU  NEED  PEN 
COMPUTING 


(BUT  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW  IT) 


You  may  not  even  know  what  pen  computing  is  or  what  it  can  do  for  your  organization.  Experts*  predict  that 
Fortune  1000  companies  collectively  will  be  saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  data-entry  costs  alone 
through  pen  computing  by  1995,  not  to  mention  improvements  in  customer  service,  field  sales,  inventory 
reporting,  medical  record  keeping,  and  claims  adjusting,  to  name  a  few  applications. 

To  better  understand  how  to  apply  pen  computing  to  the  challenges  facing  your  organization,  come  to  the  first 
Pen  Computer  Osers  Conference  for  prospective  users.  Managers  who  are  using  pen  computing  today  in 
organizations  like  yours  will  discuss  how  they  gained  the  acceptance  of  upper  management  and  end-users,  and 
developed  software.  The  major  pen  computer  systems  available  today  will  be  demonstrated. 

The  Pen  Computer  Osers  Conference  has  been  guided  by  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Pen  Computing, 
whose  members  will  speak  at  the  conference. 

►  Portia  Isaacson,  Ph.D.,  Dream  Machine  ►  Tim  Bajarin,  Creative  Strategies  Research  International 

►  Andrew  Seybold,  Dataquest  ►  Peter  Tiege,  Infocorp 

►  Bill  Lempesis,  The  Lempesis  Report/Pen  Vision  News  ►  Bruce  Stephen,  International  Data  Corporation 

Other  industry  experts  will  speak  including  John  Rizzo  of  Momenta,  Pradeep  Singh  of  Microsoft,  Chuck  Ennis 
of  TelePad,  Jeff  Hawkins  of  GRiD,  David  Fox  of  Nestor,  and  Harry  Gierhart  of  OCR  Systems. 

A  total  of  16  sessions  will  be  held  on  key  topics  including: 


►  Gaining  User  Acceptance 

►  Pen  Computing’s  Return  on  Investment 

►  Demonstrating  Advantages  to  Management 

►  Handwriting  Recognition  Applications 


►  Pen-Top  Computers 

►  Wireless  Communication  via  Handheld  Pen  Systems 

►  Palmtop  Computers  and  Pens 


Register  now  or  call  for  more  information  on  pen  computing.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  the  conference  transcript 
available  on  interactive  diskette.  (800)  729-3660. 

PEN  COMPUTER  USERS  CONFERENCE 

January  15,  Baltimore,  MO. 

Stouffer  Harborplace  Hotel 

Advance  registration:  $419  ($479 after  December  18) 


'Pen  Vision  News/Lempesis  Report 

Federal  Computer  Week  is  the  official  government  publication  of  the  Pen  Computer  Users  Conference 

The  Pen  Computer  Users  Conference  has  been  organized  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Pen  Computing  in  conjunction  with  Ogiivy  8  Mather, 
to  advance  the  development  and  utilization  of  pen  computing  in  new  applications  worldwide 


WE  HAVE  A  FEW  WORDS  FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  DEMAND  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  AND 
EXPECT  TO  PAY  PEANUTS  FOR  IT. 
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You  wanted  it,  you  got  it. 

Introducing  the  DelP486P/20.  A 
computer  that  gives  you  an  i486  ”  SX 
processor  at  the  price  of  an  i386  ”  DX 
machine. 

An  incredible  performance  boost  of 
up  to  40%  at  virtually  no  additional  cost. 


Generating  enough  processing  power 
to  exploit  the  full  potential  of  future 
versions  of  Microsoft*  Windows  “  and  OS/2'; 

Making  whatever  software  you  run, 
run  that  much  faster. 

Giving  you  quicker  recalcs,  database 
compiles  and  screen  refreshes. 

In  short,  getting  rid  of  excess  wait. 

And  if  that  isn’t  impressive  enough, 
the  Dell  486P/20  comes  with  an 
upgradeable  processor  that  can  go  from 
a  20  MHz  i486SX  chip  all  the  way  up 
to  a  high-end  33  MHz  i486DX  system, 
and  even  beyond. 

Which,  considering  that  we’re  talking 
about  a  computer  under  $2,000,  is  nothing 
short  of  revolutionary. 


A  true  potver  user’s  desktop.  For  its 

low  price,  the  Dell  486P/20  has  a  lot  of 
technical  innovations  you  wouldn’t  expect 
to  find  on  even  higher  end  machines. 
Things  like  programmable  Flash  EPROMs, 
for  example,  that  make  conventional 
methods  of  upgrading  system  BIOS  seem 
almost  obsolete.  You  won’t  have  to  take  this 
computer  apart  and  lose  your  patience 
trying  to  pry  out  a  reluctant  chip.  Just  slip 
in  a  diskette— that’s  all. 

Expanding  memory  is  equally  con¬ 
venient.  One  of  the  few  PCs  to  support 
16  MB  SIMMs,  the  486P/20  carries  4 
memory  expansion  sockets,  on  its  main 
board.  So  as  your  needs  grow,  you  can 
keep  adding  RAM  in  1, 4,  or  16  MB 
increments  up  to  a  total  of  64  MB. That’s 
plenty  of  room  to  run  your  networking 
software,  Microsoft  Windows  and  just 
about  any  high-performance  graphics 
application. 

And  talking  about  graphics,  a  small 
expansion  of  video  memory  to  1  MB  (512K 
is  standard)  will  put  over  32,000  colors  at 
your  disposal,  letting  you  create  images 
that  approach  photographic  quality. 

The  486P/20  also  makes  those  images 
a  lot  easier  on  your  eyes.  It  supports  up 


to  1024  x  768  non-interlaced  video  at 
a  fast  70  Hz  refresh  rate  for  a  flicker-free 
display.  Unlike  the  kind  you  get  on  some 
competitive  machines  that  are  limited 
to  60  Hz  non-interlaced. 

An  i486SX  processor  with  the  future 
built  in.  Because  the  Dell  486P/20 
upgrades  via  a  processor  chip  instead  of 
traditional  processor  cards,  upgrading 
takes  the  form  of  a  single,  economical  step; 

Just  remove  one  chip  and  replace  it 
with  a  higher  performance  version. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  never  need 
to  upgrade  at  all,  you  don’t  end  up  having 
paid  a  price  penalty  to  get  the  system 
in  the  first  place.  Either  way,  you  win. 

Apart  from  the  processor,  the  486P/20 
is  also  designed  to  allow  easy  upgrading 
of  hard  disks,  memory  and  video  capability. 
So  when  your  needs  change,  the  rest  of 
your  computer  can,  too. 


DELL 

COMPUTER 

CORPORATION 


800-545-3725 

TO  ORDER,  CALL.  PLEASE  REFERENCE  #UHA2 
HOURS:  7AM-9PM  CT  MON-FRI  8AM-4PM  CT  SAT  10AM-3PM  CT  SUN 
IN  CANADA  800-668-3021.  IN  MEXICO  95-800-010-0664. 


$75/MO. 


LEASE 


THE  DELL  486P/20  20  MHz  i486SX  SYSTEM.* 

SYSTEM  INCLUDES  50  MB  HARD  DRIVE,  VGA  COLOR  MONITOR,  AND  2  MB  RAM. 


THE  MORE  YOU  GET,  THE  MORE  YOU  SAVE. 


If  your  requirements  call  for  a  more  powerful  or  specialized  system  than  the  one  we've  just  mentioned,  here's  an  amazing  fact:  feature  for  feature,  you  can  get  an 
even  better  deal  with  our  higher-end  i486  systems.  From  $248  all  the  way  up  to  a  whopping  $1,348,  yDur  savings  increase  with  the  sophistication  of  the  Dell  System"  you  buy.  So  go  ahead,  read  on. 

And  if  you  still  have  any  doubts,  call  us.We'll  be  happy  to  explain  how  the  more  our  i486  systems  cost,  the  less  they  actually  cost. 


MORE  VALUE 

The  Dell  486P/20  is  a  20  MHz  i486SX  general  purpose  workstation 
you  can  upgrade  to  33  MHz  and  beyond. 

For  a  configuration  that  costs  so  little,  you  sure  get  a  lot. 

Like  programmable  Hash  EPROMs  for  easy  BIOS  upgradeability. 

And  an  80  MB  hard  disk  drive  with  15  ms  access  time. 

And  an  8  KB  cache  built  into  the  processor  for  increased  throughput. 

And  4  MB  of  RAM  on  32-bit  SIMMs  with  gold-plated  connectors 
for  greater  reliability. 

And  2  floppy  drives. 

Surprised?  Keep  reading. 

You’ll  also  get  a  1024  x  768  14"  color  monitor  with  long  persistence 
phosphors. 

And  the  power  to  display  32,000  colors  simultaneously,  if  you  expand 
video  memory  to  1  MB. 

And  factory-installed  MS-DOS®5.0  and  Microsoft  Windows  3.0. 

And  a  Microsoft  Mouse. 

And,  considering  it’s  from  Dell,  a  whole  lot  of  peace  of  mind. 

That,  by  itself,  is  worth  a  fortune. 


THE  DELL  486P/20  20  MHz  i486SX  SYSTEM.’1 


SYSTEM  INCLUDES  80  MB  HARD  DRIVE,  SUPER  VGA  (1024  x  768)  COLOR  MONITOR, 
5.25'1 .2  MB  AND  3.5'1.44  MB  FLOPPY  DRIVES  AND  4  MB  RAM. 

SAVE  $248v 


MORE  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  Dell  486D/25  is  a  sophisticated  productivity  workstation  that 
was  designed  with  your  future  in  mind.  To  upgrade  from  a  25  MHz 
i486SX  processor  to  a  faster  processor  when  available,  all  you’ll  need  to 
do  is  replace  a  processor  chip.  Not  a  card.  And  starting  with  4  MB, 
you  can  keep  adding  RAM  up  to  a  maximum  of  64  MB. 

This  new  system  is  priced  on  par  with  33  MHz  i386DX  machines, 
yet  performs  up  to  40%  faster.  And  its  sheer  processing  power  is  amply 
backed  by  a  100  MB  hard  drive  with  a  32  KB  cache  for  increased 
throughput.  A  dual  floppy  drive  completes  the  excellent  storage 
arrangement. 

A  1024  x  768  14"  color  monitor  with  a  70  Hz  refresh  rate  gives  you 
a  flicker-free  display.  With  32,000  colors,  if  you  make  a  small  expansion 
of  video  RAM.  Should  anything  go  wrong,  the  built-in  Smart Vu’” 
diagnostic  display  can  find  the  problem,  even  if  the  monitor  goes  down. 

The  486D/25  comes  with  six  expansion  slots  and  five  drive  bays 
for  added  flexibility.  You’ll  also  get  factory- loaded  MS-DOS  5 . 0,  Microsoft 
Windows  3.0  and  a  Microsoft  Mouse. 


MORE  SPEED 

From  desktop  publishing  to  spreadsheet  applications,  there’s  one 
feature  that’s  always  welcome,  and  that’s  speed.  With  quick  recalcs  and 
lightning  fast  screen  refreshes,  you’ll  get  your  work  done  faster  with 
the  Dell  486P/33. 

The  33MHz  i486DX  processor  generates  up  to  80%  more  performance 
than  33MHz  i386DX  systems.  If  that  leaves  you  craving  for  more,  you 
can  upgrade  to  a  faster  i486  processor  when  available. 

This  486P/33  configuration  features  a  100  MB  hard  drive  with  a 
phenomenal  15  ms  average  access  time.  An  8  KB  cache  in  the  processor 
boosts  performance.  And  dual  floppy  drives  allow  you  to  read  any 
diskette,  regardless  of  MS-DOS  format. 

A  1024  x  768  non-interlaced  big  15"  color  monitor  with  overscan 
gives  you  30%  more  viewable  area  than  the  standard  14"  you  get  with 
any  competitively  priced  system.  For  even  more  versatility  on  desktop 
publishing  or  graphic-intensive  applications,  just  expand  video  RAM 
to  1  MB  and  you’ll  get  a  32,000  color,  near-photograph  quality  display. 

The  system  comes  with  4  MB  RAM  on  32-bit  SIMMs  with  gold-plated 
connectors ,  MS- DOS  5 . 0,  M icrosoff  Windows  3 . 0  and  a  Microsoft  Mouse. 


MORE  GRAPHICS 

The  Dell  486D/33  has  every  high-end  feature  you’d  expect  in  an 
outstanding  graphics  workstation.  Except  a  high-end  price  tag. 

There’s  a  superfast  33  MHz  i486DX  processor,  with  8  KB  internal 
cache.  For  even  greater  performance,  all  you’ll  need  to  do  is  replace  a 
processor  chip.  So  you  can  upgrade  inexpensively  as  soon  as  new  chips 
hir  the  market. 

Should  your  workload,  heaven  forbid,  triple  by  then,  you’ll  still  find 
the  200  MB  hard  disk  more  than  adequate. 

And  as  your  requirements  become  increasingly  more  sophisticated, 
you  can  keep  adding  to  the  486D/33’s  8  MB  RAM.  With  a  maximum  of 
64  MB,  there’s  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 

Talking  about  room,  we  have  a  large  15"  flat  square  monitor  with 
30%  more  viewable  area  than  a  standard  14"  monitor, 
which  makes  those  large  spreadsheets  and  high 
resolution  documents  much  easier  to  read. 

The  Dell  486D/33  comes  with  factory- 
loaded  MS-DOS  5.0,  Microsoft  Windows  3.0 
and  a  Microsoft  Mouse. 


THE  DELL  486D/25  25  MHz  i486SX  SYSTEM." 

SYSTEM  INCLUDES  100  MB  HARD  DRIVE,  ULTRASCAN  ”  14C  MONITOR, 
5.25-1.2  MB  AND  3.5”1.44  MB  FLOPPY  DRIVES  AND  4  MB  RAM. 

SAVE  $748v 


THE  DELL  486P/33  33  MHz  i486DX  SYSTEM. " 

SYSTEM  INCLUDES  100  MB  HARD  DRIVE,  ULTRASCAN  15C  MONITOR, 
5.25-1 .2  MB  AND  3.5-1.44  MB  FLOPPY  DRIVES  AND  4  MB  RAM. 

SAVE  $948v 


THE  DELL  486D/33  33  MHz  i486DX  SYSTEM." 

SYSTEM  INCLUDES  200  MB  HARD  DRIVE,  ULTRASCAN  0024  x  768)  15C  MONITOR, 
555-1.2  MB  and  3.5-1.44  MB  FLOPPY  DRIVES  AND  8  MB  RAM. 

SAVE$1,348V 
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Gold-plated  SIMMs 
increase  system 
reliability  by 
eliminating  connection - 


successful 
in  helping  us 
improve  our  packaging, 
we’ve  won  an  international 
award  for  package  design. 

To  make  our  computers  more 
reliable,  tve  cook  them.  After  our 
computers  are  fully  assembled  and  con¬ 
figured,  randomly  selected  units  are 
“burned- in”  and  tested  at  104°F. 

In  perhaps  the  most  grueling 
temperature  test  we’ve  ever  come  up  with, 
pilot  Dell  systems  must  survive  a  storage 
chamber  where  temperatures  vary  rapidly 
between  —  40°Cand  +60°C. 


There  are 
plenty  of 
companies 
anxious  to  sell 
i486  systems  at 
a  low  price.  All 
they  really  need  is 
a  supply  of  parts  ( the 
cheaper,  the  better )  and  a 
garage  to  assemble  them  in.  Once 
the  “production  line”  gets  going,  they  place 
a  few  ads  in  the  paper.  After 
that,  of  course,  it’s  anyone’s 
guess  as  to  which  will  last 
longer:  the  computer  or  the 
“company”  it  came  from. 

At  Dell,  on  the  other  hand,  we  offer 
lower  prices  by  cutting  down  on  traditional 
retailer  mark-ups,  not  quality.  In  fact, 
we’re  almost  fanatical 
about  the  quality  of  every 
machine  that  leaves  our 
state-of-the-art  factory. 

That  attitude  is  reflected 
in  the  way  we  design,  test, 
manufacture  and  ship 
our  i486  systems. 


The  486PI20  is 
one  of  the  few 
computers  to 
feature  16 
MB  SIMMs. 


systems  stand  up  to  air 
delivery,  tve  use  a  Black  Box.  Or,  in 

technical  parlance,  a  portable  accelerom¬ 
eter/thermometer.  This  little  device  is  fitted 
into  a  test  computer  which  we  then  send 
out  through  regular  delivery  channels, 
much  as  if  you  had  ordered  it  yourself. 
When  we  bring  it  back,  the  “Black  Box” 
tells  us  exactly  what  the  computer  went 
through,  in  terms  of  shock, 
vibration  and  temperature. 
This  innovative  test  is  part 
of  a  series  that’s  been  so 


Black  Box  test  makes  sure  your 
Dell  computer  never  arriies  this  way. 


JUST  BECAUSE  YOU  PAY  LESS 
DOESN'T  MEAN  YOU  GET  LESS. 


;  And  if 
you  think 
that’s  rough, 
Consider  our 
shock  test.  Sample 
i486  computers  are 
strapped  to  a  guillotine- 
like  apparatus  which 
repeatedly  drops  them  to  the 
ground.  This  tells  us  what  we 
can  do  to  improve  their  shock 
tolerance  level. 

Our  power  supply  units 
undergo  an  equally  rigorous 
quality  control  process.  In  a  test 
that  simulates  several  years  of 
actual  usage,  randomly  selected 
test  units  are  switched  on  and  off  1,200 
times;  only  then  can  they  be  approved. 

While  our  testing  may  seem  a  little 
extreme,  it’s  based  on  a  rather  simple  fact: 
if  our  machines  don’t  fail  with  us,  they  haven’t 
much  chance  of  failing  with  you,  either. 


Our  computers  have  a  heart  of  gold. 

At  Dell,  we  take  quality  consciousness 
so  seriously,  we  fit  our  i486  systems 
^  with  SIMMs  that  have  gold-plated 
connectors.  If  you’re  wondering  what 
such  expensive  components  are  doing 
in  relatively  inexpensive  computers, 
the  answer  is  simple:  they  cost  us 
a  bit  more,  but  by  eliminating 
connection-related  errors,  they’re  worth 
their  weight  in  gold. 

It’s  exactly  this  kind  of  commitment 
to  quality  control  that’s  enabled  us 
to  meet  CSA,  UL,  TUV-GS,  FCC  and 
VDE  standards,  earning  worldwide 
regulatory  approvals. 

There  are  thousands  of  ways  to  use 
a  Dell  i486  system.  Dell  i486  systems 
are  tested  for  compatibility  with  major 
peripherals,  software 
applications,  network 
topologies  and  network 
operating  systems, 
including  Banyan  and 
Novell,  in  several 
hundred  permutations 
per  system. They’re 
even  tested  for  AS-400  connectivity. 

So  you  can  use  our  machines  in  virtually 
any  environment. 

50%  fewer  opportunities  for  things 
to  go  wrong.  After  the  traditional 
computer  manufacturer  builds  a  system, 


« 


A  small  expansion  of  video  memory 
gives  you  over  32, 000  colors  for  a  near 
photographic  quality  display. 


it  goes  to  the  dealer,  who  then  does 
his  own  configuring.  That’s  2  stages  of 
manufacturing,  which  means  twice 
as  many  opportunities  for  things 
to  go  wrong. 

A  Dell  i486  system,  on  the  other 

hand,  is  manufactured 
only  once.  We  custom - 
configure  memory  boards, 


Random  Dell 
computers  are 
“burnt  in'  at  104 
legrees  Fahrenheit. 


network  cards  and  advanced  video, 
testing  the  system  as  a  unit. 

We  even  load  select  software  packages 
you  buy  from  us,  at  no  cost  to  you. 

That  includes  MS-DOS  5.0,  Microsoft 
Windows  3.0,  and  many  popular 
applications  programs. 

With  20  diskettes  and  2  hours  to  load 
and  configure  just  one  system,  imagine 
the  time  you’ll  save  and  the  potential 
hassles  you’ll  avoid.  Which  gives  you  yet 
another  reason  to  buy  a  Dell  i486  system: 

When  you  open  the  box,  you’re 
ready  to  go. 


DELL 


COMPUTER 


CORPORATION 


800-545-3725 


TO  ORDER,  CALL.  PLEASE  REFERENCE  #11HA2 
HOURS:  7AM  -  9PM  CT  MON  -  FRI 8AM  -  4PM  CT  SAT  1 0AM  -  3PM  a  SUN 
IN  CANADA  800-668-3021.  IN  MEXICO  95-800-010-0664. 


As  a  potential  buyer,  you’ll  receive 
lots  of  attention  from  most  computer 
companies.  Until  they  receive  your  check, 
that  is.  For  all  practical  purposes,  once 
the  sale  is  closed,  so  is  the  company. 

At  Dell,  on  the  other  hand,  half 
our  story  begins  after  you  receive  your 
computer.  Despite  our 
low  prices,  we’ve  built 
a  reputation  for  the 
highest  level  of  support 
in  the  industry. 

To  begin  with,  a  Dell  expert  works 
with  you  to  figure  out  which  computer, 
with  which  options,  works  best  for  you. 
We  help  you  arrange  financing  from  a 
wide  variety  of  credit,  lease  and 
lease-to-buy  plans.  Then  we 
test,  pack  and  ship  your 
:  personalized 
personal  computer 
to  you  via  two-day  air 
standard. 

In  the  unlikely  event 
that  you  have  a  problem 
with  your  computer,  it  won’t 
last  long.  Our  technical 
support  staff  solves  90%  of 
reported  problems  over 
the  phone.  Usually  in  six 
minutes  or  less. 

You  can  also  get  tech¬ 
nical  help  24  hours  a  day 
via  our  innovative  TechFax”  line.  Just 
dial  up  and  detailed  system  information 


REVENUE 


100 


1985 


will 

be  auto¬ 
matically 
faxed  back 
to  you  from  the 
Dell  Technical  Library. 

We  even  have  a  special  section  on 
CompuServe’s  PC  vendor  forum.  So 
you  can  view  other  users’ 
problems, 
and,  more 
importantly, 
our  solutions. 

But  what  makes  or 
bulletin  board  special  is 
that  we  constantly 
monitor  what  goes  on 
there.  Which  means  we 
can  keep  track  of  any 
small  problems,  and  stop 
them  before  they 
become  big  ones. 

But  what  if  you 


1988  1991 

FISCAL  YEAR 


Dell  has  built  a  $546  million  dollar  business 
by  building  a  relationship  with  every  customer. 


have  a  problem  that  just  can’t  be  solved 
over  the  telephone  ? 


On-site 
service  is  an 
ambiguous  term. 

To  some  enterprising  vendors, 
it  conveniently  means  that  the 
replacement  parts,  and  not  the  service 
technician,  will  arrive  on-site.  Which  isn’t 
as  crazy  as  you  may  imagine;  there  are 
any  number  of  do-it-yourself  computer 
whiz  kids  in  this  business. 

If  you  don’t  count  yourself  among  their 


ranks,  you’ll  prefer  Dell’s  way  of  supporting 
our  machines. 

If  needed,  a  trained  technician  can  he 
at  your  home  or  office  with  a  solution 
in  hand,  usually  by  the  next  business  day.A 

What’s  more,  every  time  you  call  Dell 
Tech  Support  an  entry  is  made  in  our  cus¬ 
tomer  database.  So  over 
time,  we’ll  know  your 
computer  as  well  as  you 
do.  Maybe  even  better. 


And  you  get 
all  this  support 


DELL 
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Every  Dell  Computer  comes  with  a  trained  computer  staff 
lthOUt  getting  who  knows  your  computer  as  well  as  you  do.  Maybe  better. 


same  story.  We’ve  more  than  doubled  our 
overseas  sales  in  the  last  3  years  in  a  row, 
and  won  in  customer  satisfaction  surveys 
in  the  UK,  Germany  and  France. 

Still  can't  decide?  Take  30  days  to 
make  up  your  mind.  Within  that  time, 
if  you  aren’t  completely  satisfied,  just 
return  your  Dell 
system  and  we’ll 
refund  your  money, 
no  questions  asked. 

We’re  proud  to 
add,  though,  that 
this  unconditional 


.  Because  the  price  of  your 
system  includes  on-site  service  coverage 
for  a  year,  and  phone  support  forever. 

Buy  a  computer  and  get  the 
company. 

By  standing 
firmly 

behind  every 

machine  we’ve  ever  sold,  we’ve 
built  up  a  $546  million  company 
in  just  seven  years,  one  customer 
at  a  time. 

On  the  way,  we’ve  acquired  quite 
a  following.  Fur  example,  the  editors 
at  PC  Week  have  described  the  Dell 
service  and  support  package  as  “overkill.” 
J.  D.  Power  and  Associates®  ranked  Dell 
“Best  PC  in  Customer  Satisfaction  in 
Small  to  Medium  Sized  Businesses.” 

We’ve  won  PC  Week’s  Customer 

Satisfaction  Poll  an  unprecedented 


Last  year,  Dell  turn 
customer  satisfaction  polls 
in  the  US.,  UK., 
Germany  and  France. 


eight  times. 

And  in  the  last  12  months 
alone,  we’ve  collected  53 
product  awards,  including 
PC  Magazine’s  Editor’s  Choice, 
InfoWorld’s  Buyer’s  Insurance  and 
PC  World’s  Best  Buy  and  World 
Class  Awards. 

And  it’s  not  just  the  smaller 
users  that  are  satisfied,  either: 
Dell  computers  are  now  used 
by  over  two-thirds  of  the  FORTUNE  500? 
Overseas,  it’s  been  pretty  much  the 


guarantee  has  been  used  so  sparingly, 
only  1.2%  of  the  over  half  a  million 
computers  we’ve  sold  so  far  have  ever 
come  back. 

What  does  keep  coming  back,  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  are  our  customers. 
Over  70%  of  the  people  who  buy  a  Dell 
computer  buy  another.  That’s  perhaps 
the  strongest  statement  of  satisfaction  any 
manufacturer  could  ever  hope  to  receive. 

So  before  you  buy  an  i486  system,  ask 


Our  53  product  awards  in  1991  alone  make  Dell  one  of  the 
most  awarded  PC  companies  in  the  world. 


around;  there  are  plenty  of  Dell  users  out 
there.  And  if  there’s  anything  you  need, 
call  us.  But  you’d  better  hurry. 

Great  computers  may  last  a  long  time 
but  great  deals  don’t. 


DELL 


COMPUTER 


CORPORATION 


800-545-3725 


TO  ORDER.  CALL.  PLEASE  REFERENCE  #11HA2 
HOURS:  7AM- 9PM  CT MON-FRI 8AM-4PM  CT SAT  10AM-3PM CT SUN 
IN  CANADA  800-668-3021.  IN  MEXICO  95-800-010-0664. 


I 


FAX  SHEET 


SEND  US  THE  FAX  AND 
WE'LL  SEND  YOU  THE  FIGURES, 


Fill  this  out,  fax  it  to  us  and  we’ll  send  back  a  price  quote,  spec  sheet  and 
any  other  information  you  may  need  on  our  line  of  i486  systems. 


PROCESSOR 

MEMORY 

□  SuperVGA  Color,  147 

□  i486SX,  20  MHz 

□  4  MB 

1024  x  768,  28mm  dot  pitch 

□  i486SX,  25  MHz 

□  8  MB 

□  UltraScan  14C,  147 1024  x  768,  .28mm 

□  i486, 33  MHz 

□  16  MB 

dot  pitch  non-interlaced,  70Hz 

□  i486,  50  MHz 

□  UltraScan  15C,  157 1024  x  768,  .28mm 

HARD  DRIVES 

dot  pitch  non-interlaced,  70Hz 

ARCHITECTURE 

□  50  MB 

□  GPD-16C,  167 1280  x  1024,  .31mm  dot  pitch 

□  EISA 

□  80  MB 

□  GPD-19C,  197 1280  x  1024, .  3 1mm  dot  pitch 

□  ISA 

□  100  MB 

OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

□  200  MB 

□  MS-DOS  3.3 

CHASSIS 

□  320  MB 

□  MS-DOS  4.01 

□  Small  Footprint 

□  650  MB 

□  MS-DOS  5.0 

□  Mid-Size 

□  Other 

□  MS-OS/2  1.21 

□  Floor-Standing 

MONITORS 

□  Dell  UNIX® System  V 

□  VGA  Color,  14','  640  x  480, 

OTHER  (i.e.:  tape  drive,  network  card, 

DISKETTE  DRIVES 

.39mm  dot  pitch 

mouse  or  modem) 

□  3.5" 

□  VGA  Color  Plus,  147 

□  5.25" 

640  x  480,  .31mm  dot  pitch 
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Tandem  outlines  its  strategy 

Firm  moves  into  client/ server field  in  hopes  of  increasing  market  share 


HARDWARE  SHORTS 

Fujitsu  hits 
UK  market 

Fujitsu  Systems  of 
America,  Inc.  recently 
announced  that  ICL  UK’s 
Financial  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  will  market  Fujitsu’s 
Series  7000  Automated 
Teller  Machines  in  the 
UK.  The  Series  7000  of¬ 
fers  color  graphics  on  a 
13-in.  CRT,  voice  guid¬ 
ance  and  enhanced  ac¬ 
cess  for  persons  with  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Unisys  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  Branch 
Automation  System.  Fi¬ 
nancial  Systems  Architec¬ 
ture  Finesse  Release  4.0 
was  demonstrated  recent¬ 
ly  at  the  Bank  Adminis¬ 
tration  Institute  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Show  in  Orlando, 

Fla.  New  features  to  be 
added  into  the  software 
include  enhanced  custom¬ 
er  service  capabilities  and 
support  of  CTOS  Super¬ 
gen  2000  workstation 
hardware.  Priced  at 
$6,000  per  branch,  Re¬ 
lease  4.0  is  now  available. 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.’s  quest  to 
broaden  its  market  beyond  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  on-line 
transaction  processing  took  a 
new  turn  last  month  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  client/server 
strategy  in  which  Tandem  ma¬ 
chines  are  the  “back-end”  data¬ 
base  server. 

The  firm  has  forged  a  series 
of  partnerships  in  hope  of  pro¬ 
viding  client/server  connectivity 
to  many  personal  computers  and 
workstations.  Among  the  part¬ 
ners  are  Oracle  Corp.,  Borland 
International,  Inc.,  JYACC,  Inc., 
Neuron  Data,  Inc.  and  SQ  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  Building  on  gateway 
technology  licensed  from  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.,  Tandem  developed  an 
SQL  Server  Gateway  to  link  PC 
“clients”  with  the  Tandem  data¬ 
base  server. 

Tandem  also  said  Annatek 
Systems,  Inc.,  a  provider  of  soft¬ 
ware  for  distributed  PCs,  would 
adapt  its  Network  Navigator 
products  to  Tandem  systems. 

This  client/server  concept 
dovetails  with  earlier  company 


statements  about  a  software 
tools  strategy  to  tie  Tandem’s 
proprietary  Guardian  operating 
system  to  open  systems,  such  as 
Unix. 

However,  customers  have 
yet  to  share  Tandem’s  vision,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  interviews,  be¬ 
cause  those  users  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  their  Tandem 
machines  act  as  transaction 
workhorses. 


Even  without  a  client/server 
strategy,  data  stored  in  Tan¬ 
dem’s  Nonstop  SQL  relational 
database  is  relatively  easy  to  ac¬ 
cess,  users  said.  “We  can  code  an 
SQL  query  and  throw  up  screens 
very  easily  from  a  terminal,” 
said  Dana  Barber,  who  manages 
software  development  at  Feder¬ 
al  Express  Corp.’s  Colorado 
Springs  data  center.  Transient 
data  on  misplaced  packages  in 


Fedex’s  worldwide  airport  sta¬ 
tions  is  stored  for  a  few  days, 
then  purged  from  the  Nonstop 
SQL  database.  If  data  is  to  be 
stored  permanently,  it  is  moved 
to  an  IBM  mainframe  at  Fedex 
headquarters  in  Memphis. 

However,  Tandem  would  like 
its  installed  base  of  thousands  of 
Tandem  sites  to  start  thinking  of 
their  Nonstop  SQL  systems  as 
warehouses  holding  vital  busi¬ 
ness  data.  That  way,  “client” 
PCs  or  workstations  could 
launch  queries  against  the  SQL- 
based  database,  searching  for 
patterns  in  the  day-to-day  data. 

Continued  on  page  30 


Getting  together 


Tandem  has  established  a  string  of  partner¬ 
ships  of  late,  hoping  to  build  a  client/ server  ar¬ 
chitecture  based  on  its  partners’ tools. 


Gateways: 

•  Oracle’s  SQL*Connect  and 
SQL*Net  provide  connectivity  with 
Oracle  6.0. 

•  Tandem’s  SQL  Server  Gateway 
was  designed  around  Sybase,  Inc.’s 
SQL  Server  and  connects  PC  cli¬ 
ents  with  SQL  back  ends. 


Clients: 

•  Borland’s  Paradox  3.5  and  Paradox  SQL  Link 
1.1  provide  database  connections  between  the 
desktop  and  hosts. 


•  Cornerstone  Software,  Inc.’s  Remote  Server 
Call  software  provides  a  programming  interface 
with  both  MS-DOS-  and  OS/2-based  personal 

computers. 

Tools: 

•  Caseworks,  Inc.  is  supplying 
graphical  user  interface  support  for 
application  developers. 

•  JYACC’s  JAM  is  an  applications 
development  tool  for  relational 
DBMSs. 

•  Neuron  Data’s  Nexpert  Object 
acts  as  an  expert  systems  develop¬ 
ment  tool. 

•  SQ  Software’s  SQR  acts  as  a  structured  query 
report  writer. 


CAD/CAM  field  shows 
demand  for  openness 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  IBM, 
Intergraph  Corp.  and  the  Com- 
putervision  subsidiary  of  Prime 
Computer,  Inc.  all  felt  the  under¬ 
tow  of  the  economic  tide  this 
past  year  in  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacturing  (CAD / 
CAM)  and  computer-aided  engi¬ 
neering  (CAE)  sales  —  a  $7.3 
billion  market  they  control  with 
nearly  60%  of  the  business. 

A  study  from  Daratech,  Inc., 
based  here,  shows  that  product 
transitions,  dwindling  hardware 
prices  and  the  recession  con¬ 
spired  to  slow  industrywide 
growth  in  CAD/CAM  to  5%  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

Yet  while  the  market  leaders 
were  hobbled  with  paltry  growth 
rates  as  low  as  2%,  the  “growth 
leaders”  —  such  as  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  Autodesk,  Inc.  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  —  all 
flourished  with  sales  increases  of 
20%  or  more,  in  part  because  of 


their  break  from  proprietary 
platforms. 

“This  industry  is  going 
through  a  very  major  restructur¬ 
ing,”  said  Charles  Foundyller, 
president  of  market  research 
firm  Daratech.  “There  is  a  group 
of  [end-user]  companies  out 
there  that  really  want  software 
only  if  it  is  available  on  multiple 
platforms.  No  one  wants  to  pay  a 
premium  for  the  platform  any¬ 
more.” 

HP,  for  example,  is  porting  its 
key  mechanical  design  software 
products  to  Unix-based  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  Sparcstations, 
slated  to  ship  early  this  year. 
That  broadening  of  platform 
choices  should  spur  further 
growth  for  HP,  whose  revenue 
surged  20%  in  1991  to  make  it 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  com¬ 
panies  among  the  mechanical  de¬ 
sign  vendors,  according  to  Dara¬ 
tech. 

Autodesk’s  Autocad  soft¬ 
ware,  the  most  widely  used  CAD 
system  in  the  world,  showed 


“resounding  success”  with  its 
Unix  versions  of  the  product, 
Daratech  noted.  In  terms  of  rev¬ 
enue  growth,  Autodesk  has  lead 
the  industry  with  23%  growth  in 
1991. 

McDonnell  Douglas  in  St. 
Louis  managed  to  glide  over  the 
industry  slow  spots  with  revenue 
from  its  Unigraphics  business 
growing  20%  in  1991.  Custom¬ 
ers  seemed  even  more  confident 
of  the  product,  the  Dar¬ 
atech  survey  found, 
since  McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las  agreed  last  August 
to  sell  its  CAD/CAM 
business  to  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp. 

IBM,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  its  revenue 
growth  slowed  to  6% 
on  forecast  sales  of 
$2.19  billion.  The  com¬ 
puter  giant  is  complet¬ 
ing  its  product  transi¬ 
tion  from  mainframe- 
based  CAD/CAM/CAE 
systems  to  worksta¬ 
tion-based  software  on 
the  RISC  System/6000 
line  of  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions  and  servers. 

Mainframes  and 
their  system  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  will 


continue  to  play  a  critical  role, 
however,  as  engineering  data  re¬ 
positories,  the  report  noted. 

With  the  November  1991 
CAD/CAM  partnership  between 
IBM's  Cadam,  Inc.  and  Paris- 
based  Dassault  Systemes,  IBM 
is  now  marketing  Cadam  prod¬ 
ucts  for  low-end  desktop  sys¬ 
tems  and  Dassault’s  Catia  soft¬ 
ware  for  mainframes  and 
workstations.  The  newly  coordi¬ 


Leaders  hurting 

In  a  depressed  manufacturing  economy ,  the 
CAD/CAM/CAE  market  is  expected  to 
reach  only  5%  growth  in  1991  on  forecasted 
revenue  of  $7.3  billion 


1991  CAD/CAM/CAE  revenue 
(in  millions) 


IBM 

$2,182 

Intergraph 

$1,153 

Computervision 

$971 

HP 

$445 

Mentor  Graphics 

$392 

McDonnell  Douglas 

$350 

Autodesk 

$285 

Cadence 

$234 

Schlumberger  CAD/CAM 

$146 

Valid 

$124 

Source:  Daratech,  Inc.  CW  Chart: 

Michael  Siggins 

nated  efforts  should  dispel  some 
of  the  uncertainty  users  have  felt 
about  the  future  of  both  product 
lines,  Foundyller  said. 

Most  endangered  in  the  CAD / 
CAM  market  appears  to  be  In¬ 
tergraph  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Da- 
ratech’s  survey  found  Inter¬ 
graph  users  less  than  satisfied 
with  the  proprietary  Clipper  line 
of  workstations  —  judging  them 
too  slow,  too  expensive  and  too 
far  behind  major  competitors, 
Foundyller  said. 

Although  Intergraph  is  now 
porting  its  Microstation  and 
I/EMS  products  to  Sun  worksta¬ 
tions,  the  majority  of  its  mechan¬ 
ical  business  will  remain  on  Clip¬ 
per  in  1992. 

“If  its  Clipper  upgrade  is  late, 
or  if  disgruntled  users  start  a 
stampede  to  Sun-based  systems, 
the  company  could  be  in  for  some 
tough  times  in  the  coming 
years,”  Foundyller  cautioned. 

Broader  use  of  distribution 
channels  through  independent 
resellers  and  systems  integra¬ 
tors  is  emerging  as  a  clear  trend 
for  the  ’90s,  according  to  Dara¬ 
tech.  Computervision  already  of¬ 
fers  all  of  its  CAD/CAM/CAE, 
data  management  and  geograph¬ 
ic  information  system  software 
through  those  channels. 
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You're  planning  a  production  application. 
You  have  a  lot  of  people  committed  to  it, 

A  lot  of  dollars,  too. 

What  you  don’t  have  is  a  lot  of  time. 


Ingres  can  show  you  how  to 
cut  development  time  for  production 
applications  by  sixty  percent. 

Or  more. 


Believe  it. 

By  the  way,  no  other 
database  company  can  do  this  for  you. 

Not  one  of  them. 

We  should  talk. 

(800)  4-INGRES 


©1991,  Ingres  Corporation.  An  ASK  Company 


Of  the  106  printers  PC  Magazine  tested, 
only  one  was  able  to  produce  this  document. 


The  New  IBM  LaserPr inter  10 

It’ll  be  at  least  twelve  months  before  another  printer  can  show 
you  this  kind  of  output. 

Because  only  one  printer— the  new  IBM"  LaserPrinter  10— 
earned  this  year’s  PC  Magazine  Award  for  Technical  Excellence. 
Only  one  printer  met  the  demanding  criteria  for  “advancing 
the  industry’s  lot’’  and  “redefining  the  state  of  the  art”  that  define 
this  prestigious  award. 

PC  Magazine  also  singled  out  the  fast,  sharp  IBM 
LaserPrinter  10  for  an  Editors’  Choice  award,  citing  “the  fastest 
PostScript  graphics  we’ve  ever  seen  from  a  desktop  laser 
printer,”  and  praising  its  high-resolution,  optional  “true  600-dpi 
output— no  marketing  doublespeak  or  technical  gimmickry.” 


They  also  described  it  as  “bristling  with  paper-handling  options.” 

And  value?  The  IBM  LaserPrinter  10  “equals  the  Laser¬ 
Jet  III . .  .on  list  price,  and  moves  ahead  on . . .  resolution,  speed, 
and  paper  handling.” 

High  praise  indeed,  especially  for  a  new  product  from  a 
company  less  than  a  year  old:  Lexmark  International,  created 
from  a  business  unit  of  IBM  to  develop,  manufacture  and 
distribute  IBM  personal  printers,  typewriters,  keyboards  and 
related  supplies. 

Lor  your  nearest  dealer,  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  804 
(in  Canada,  1  800  465-1234),  and  see  the  award-winning  IBM 
LaserPrinter  10.  One  printer  that’s 
at  least  a  year  ahead  of  the  pack. 


Lexmark 


Developer,  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  IBM  LaserPr  inters. 


PC  Magazine  Technical  Excellence  Logo  ©1991.  Ziff  Communications  Company.  PC  Magazine  and  the  PC  Magazine  Technical  Excellence  Logo  are  trademarks  of  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company  IBM  personal  printers,  typewriters,  keyboards  and  related 
supplies  are  manufactured  by  Lexmark  International,  Inc.,  under  license  from  IBM  Corporation  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  and  is  used  under  license  PostScript 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated.  Output  produced  with  the  new  IBM  LaserPrinter  10  at  600  x  600  dpi.  ©1991  Lexmark  International,  Inc. 


THE  NEW  IBM  LASERPRINTERS.  PAGES  AHEAD. 
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Santa  Fe  keeps  high 


ON  SITE 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


SCHAUMBURG,  Ill.  —  On  a 
slick  track  in  a  small  New  Mexico 
town,  a  Santa  Fe  Railroad  freight 
train  derails. 

The  following 
morning,  the  60- 
ft-wide  comput¬ 
erized  map  that 
shows  the  type, 
status  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  250 
trains  that  start 
across  Santa  Fe’s 
10,650  miles  of 
track  every  day  is 
still  flecked  with 
yellow  and  red 
flags,  indicating 
rerouted  trains 
that  are  behind  schedule. 

More  remarkably,  before  this 
highly  computerized  system  op¬ 
erations  center  started  on  Oct. 
1,  Santa  Fe  controllers  here  used 
a  giant  magnet  board  to  monitor 
the  whereabouts  of  trains  by 
drawing  data  from  a  mainframe 


and  personal  computers. 

“The  board  had  no  historical 
reporting  or  management  re¬ 
ports,”  explained  T.  J.  Lewis,  in¬ 
formation  systems  manager  at 
the  railroad’s  data  center  in  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.  “With  automation, 
we  saw  the  potential  to  better 
utilize  our  fleet.” 

Driving  the 
display,  which 
wraps  around  one 
end  of  the  room, 
are  six  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2 
Model  70s  run¬ 
ning  OS/2  and  Ea¬ 
sel  Corp.’s  Easel 
interface  soft¬ 
ware.  With  each 
refresh  of  the 
screen,  several 
SQL  calls  are 
made  on  the  IBM 
OS/2  Database  Manager  data¬ 
base,  loading  2,000  to  7,000 
rows  of  data  from  seven  key  ta¬ 
bles. 

The  Model  90s,  which  are 
connected  over  a  16M  bit/sec. 
Token  Ring  local-area  network, 
are  able  to  open  up  to  100  win¬ 


Lewis:  Response  time  re¬ 
quirements  ‘tremendous’ 


tech  eye  on  trains 


dows.  The  windows  can  show  a 
portion  of  the  big  board’s  map, 
the  arrival  and  departure  times 
of  trains  or  details  of  individual 
trains  and  engines,  including 
their  maintenance  histories. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  Model 
70s  periodically  accesses  the 
IBM  3090  600J  in  Topeka  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  from  an  IMS- 
based  maintenance  database  of 
1,700  trains. 

One  planner  said  operators 
now  spend  70%  of  their  time  on 
planning,  the  proportion  they 
used  to  spend  on  clerical  tasks 
under  the  manual  system. 

Santa  Fe  planners  previously 
accessed  computerized  informa¬ 
tion  via  3270-type  terminals 
hooked  to  the  3090,  where  train 
schedules  and  train  maintenance 
databases  reside.  “But  the  plan¬ 
ners’  principal  function,  that  of 
tracking  trains,  wasn’t  comput¬ 
erized,”  Lewis  said. 

The  process  was  labor-inten¬ 
sive,  but  it  worked.  In  fact,  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  speed  of  the  manual 
process  of  “sticking  little  tags  on 
magnets”  was  a  challenge. 

“You  need  to  understand,” 


Lewis  said,  “the  response-time 
requirements  were  tremendous. 
These  people  were  used  to  mov¬ 
ing  magnets  around  while  they 


talked  on  the  phone.  That  was 
the  response  time  we  had  to 
compete  with.” 

Planning  for  the  new  opera¬ 
tions  center  began  in  September 
1990;  the  first  iteration  of  the 
$433,000  system  was  running 
by  Sept.  16, 1991. 


The  future  of  the  systems  op¬ 
eration  center  may  include  ex¬ 
pert  systems  technology,  which 
would  help  planners  in  their  task 
of  ordering  appropriately  sized 
engines  for  different  trains. 

However,  this  component  is 
at  least  a  year  away,  Lewis  said, 


noting  that  the  replacement  of 
the  magnetic  board  with  work¬ 
stations  was  just  the  first  of 
many  projects  for  his  350-per¬ 
son  IS  shop. 

“We  already  have  20  out¬ 
standing  projects  for  1992,”  he 
said. 


Santa  Fe  Railroad  operations  staff  monitors  train  locations 


Tool  to  provide  access 
between  AS/400,  PS/2 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


NEEDHAM,  Mass.  —  Custom¬ 
ers  of  Mar  cam  Corp.,  which  of¬ 
fers  software  products  to  the 
process  manufacturing  market 
using  IBM  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  technology,  can  look 
forward  to  a  new  cooperative 
processing  software  tool  early 
next  spring. 

Slated  to  be  announced  in 
April  1992,  Prism/CP  is  a  graph¬ 
ical  user  interface  and  extension 
to  Marcam’s  Prism  business 
planning  and  control  system. 

Using  Prism/CP,  users  will  be 
able  to  share  information  and 
data  between  the  AS/400  and  an 
IBM  Personal  System/2. 

Ernie  Hillenmeyer,  comput¬ 
er-integrated  manufacturing 
manager  at  lams  Co.,  a  privately 
held,  premium  pet  food  manufac¬ 
turer  based  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  said 
the  company  plans  to  install 
Prism/CP  when  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able. 

Having  seen  product  demon¬ 
strations  and  attended  seminars, 
Hillenmeyer  said  he  is  confident 
that  the  software’s  common  user 
interface  will  enable  department 
supervisors  to  take  advantage  of 
Prism  data  residing  on  the  mid¬ 
range  without  having  to  learn 
the  more  complex  commands. 

lams  is  implementing  Prism 
on  an  IBM  AS/400  Model  B70 
for  activity-based  costing  and 


planning.  The  Prism  software  in¬ 
stallation  began  in  March.  Hil¬ 
lenmeyer  predicted  that  all  the 
modules  will  be  up  and  running 
by  1993. 

The  company  already  uses 
OS/2-based  personal  computers, 
with  Easel  Corp.  Easel-based  ap¬ 
plications  for  bar  coding  in  its  fin¬ 
ished-goods  area.  Hillenmeyer 
said  users  are  pleased  with  the 
interface. 

Manufacturing  benefit 

Another  benefit  of  Prism/CP,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hillenmeyer,  is  that  it 
was  designed  on  IBM’s  OS/2  as 
well  as  Presentation  Manager 
and  Easel  software  platforms  — 
all  of  which  lams  said  are  benefi¬ 
cial  to  manufacturing  applica¬ 
tions. 

“Prism/CP  really  pays  atten¬ 
tion  to  IBM’s  [Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture]  strategy  by 
allowing  users  to  talk  to  the 
AS/400  while  running  applica¬ 
tions  in  real  time,”  he  said. 

“You  don’t  have  to  stop  one 
session  to  start  another.” 

Prism/CP  uses  IBM’s  stan¬ 
dards  for  Common  User  Access, 
which  defines  guidelines  for  user 
windows  to  Prism.  The  interface 
includes  color  windows,  action 
bars,  pull-down  menus,  pop-up 
Help  and  icons. 

Pricing  for  Prism/CP  will 
start  in  the  $10,000  to  $20,000 
range  and  will  vary  depending  on 
hardware  configuration. 


Group  hopes  Unix  will  lure  members 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


A  securities  industry  association 
is  hoping  to  attract  new  business 
by  completely  revamping  its 
computer-based  testing  system. 

The  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers  (NASD), 
based  in  Rockville,  Md.,  calls  it¬ 
self  the  nation’s  largest  self-reg¬ 
ulatory  securities  organization, 
with  5,400  firms  and  415,000 
professionals  registered  in  it. 
NASD  operates  four  markets, 
including  the  NASDAQ,  and 
tests  and  certifies  brokers. 

The  securities  industry  was 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  the  re¬ 
cession,  and  NASD’s  testing 
business  has  been  no  exception. 
In  1990,  the  54  testing  centers 
administered  837,000  hours  of 
tests  to  270,000  students;  the 
estimated  figures  for  1991  are 
815,000  and  266,000,  respec¬ 
tively. 

NASD  hopes  to  turn  that 
around  and  plans  to  attract  other 
industries  to  its  testing  centers 
by  installing  a  new  Unix-based 
computer  system.  “We  plan  to 
increase  the  number  of  test 
hours  by  three  to  four  times  by 
1996,”  said  Jack  Samarias,  vice 
president  of  information  systems 
at  NASD.  About  85%  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  accounted  for  by  securi¬ 
ties  dealers,  a  percentage  that  he 
said  he  sees  decreasing  over 
time.  “We  can  use  [the  new  sys¬ 
tem]  to  attract  other  testing  or¬ 
ganizations  for  our  system  and/ 
or  for  our  centers,”  Samarias 
said. 


The  new  system,  called  Proc¬ 
tor,  based  on  Informix  Software, 
Inc.  database  management  soft¬ 
ware,  will  run  on  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  workstations  and  will 
allow  students  to  take  their  ex¬ 
ams  on  personal  computers 
linked  to  the  Suns. 

NASD  is  writing  the  Proctor 
applications  software  in-house 
but  is  subcontract¬ 
ing  out  some  of  the 
work.  ERI,  a  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  in 
Hauppauge,  N.Y., 
will  put  the  pieces 
together,  test  the 
system  and  deliver  it 
to  all  the  testing  cen¬ 
ters  so  everyone  is  in 
full  production  by 
Sept.  1. 

“We  wanted  to 
write  the  software 
to  control  our  own 
destiny,”  Samarias  explained. 
The  existing  turnkey  testing 
system  —  Plato  —  cannot  be  al¬ 
tered.  NASD  plans  to  tout  its 
new  software  as  a  selling  point  to 
potential  customers,  he  said. 
Customers  will  now  be  able  to 
use  their  own  software  on  the 
testing  center  computers. 

Plato  was  developed  original¬ 
ly  as  a  training  system  by  Con¬ 
trol  Data  Corp.  (CDC)  and  subse¬ 
quently  sold  by  CDC  to  The 
Roche  Organization.  NASD  has 
had  Plato  installed  for  approxi¬ 
mately  six  years. 

Not  only  is  the  older  system 
inflexible,  but  it  is  old.  “It’s 
based  on  CDC  730s,  which  they 
don’t  even  make  anymore,”  Sa¬ 


marias  said.  “Plato  has  been 
very  good  to  us,  but  it  was  time 
for  a  technology  change.”  He 
said  NASD  is  revisiting  all  its 
technology  decisions,  including 
its  Unisys  Corp.  and  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  mainframes. 

The  new  testing  system  is 
stand-alone,  with  no  links  to  the 
mainframe.  Proctor  is  based  on 
Plato’s  general  out¬ 
line  of  test  develop¬ 
ment  and  presenta¬ 
tion  but  adds  new 
functionality  —  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas 
of  center  and  net¬ 
work  management. 
It  incorporates 
around  60  Sun 
Sparcstations,  some 
X  terminals  for  staff 
use  in  scheduling  ex¬ 
ams  and  electronic 
mail  and  Intel  Corp. 
80286-based  computers  on 
which  to  administer  the  tests. 
Plans  are  to  upgrade  the  PCs 
soon,  Samarias  said. 

Ultimately,  the  new  hard¬ 
ware  will  enable  the  next  step: 
so-called  adaptive  testing.  With 
this  technique,  the  test  modifies 
itself  depending  on  the  ability  of 
the  person  taking  the  test.  The 
computer  presents  introductory 
questions  to  determine  the  per¬ 
son’s  level,  then  presents  a  se¬ 
ries  of  questions.  The  computer 
keeps  adapting  the  questions  to 
the  person. 

“To  do  that,  you  need  the 
whole  database  to  reside  on  the 
workstation  because  of  response 
time  issues,”  Samarias  said. 
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SOFTWARE  SHORTS 

Real-time 
tools  added 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  rolled  out  more  than  a  dozen 
real-time  products  to  complement 
existing  offerings  on  both  its  Unix- 
based  Ultrix  and  proprietary 
VAX/VMS  environments.  DEC  in¬ 
corporated  the  Posix  1003.4  in¬ 
dustry  standard  for  real-time  appli¬ 
cations  into  its  VAXeln  software 
environment  for  VAX/VMS,  and  it 
added  real-time  extensions  to  the 
Open  Software  Foundation’s  OSF/1 
Unix  operating  system. 

Pyramid  Technology  Corp.  has 

formed  a  database  division  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  Pyramid  machines 
as  high-performance  platforms  for 
relational  database  applications. 
Pyramid’s  move  parallels  a  similar 
one  at  competitor  Sequent  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.  in  Beaverton, 
Ore.,  which  formed  a  database  di¬ 
vision  earlier  this  year.  Pyramid  will 
work  with  the  major  relational  da¬ 
tabase  management  system  ven¬ 
dors,  including  Oracle  Corp.,  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.,  Informix  Software,  Inc., 
Ask  Computer  Systems,  Inc.’s  In¬ 
gres  Products  Division  and  others 
to  optimize  database  software  for 
use  on  Pyramid’s  multiprocessor 
computers.  Pyramid  also  un¬ 
wrapped  Pyramid  Database  Fast- 
pak,  a  package  of  software  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  address  the  twin 
problems  of  memory  contention 
and  I/O  bottlenecks  that  slow  the 
performance  of  Unix  databases. 
Database  Fastpak,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  ranges  in  price 
from  $10,000  to  $47,500. 

Uniface  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  said  they  will  inte¬ 
grate  the  Uniface  applications  de¬ 
velopment  environment  with  HP’s 
MPE/IX  operating  system.  Users 
will  be  able  to  build  applications  that 
allow  transparent  access  to  data  in 
HP’s  Allbase/SQL  and  Turboimage 
databases  and  third-party  relation¬ 
al  databases. 

Oracle  recently  said  that  it  will 
support  Intel  Corp.’s  Intel  386 
Family  Binary  Compatibility 
Specification  2  (IBCS2)  standard  in 
Version  6.0  and  Version  7.0  of  its 
Oracle  relational  database  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Intel  standard  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  many  Unix  System  V  Re¬ 
lease  3  and  System  V  Release  4 
desktop  machines,  including  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.’s  Systempro, 
NCR  Corp.’s  3000  series  and  com¬ 
puters  from  The  Santa  Cruz  Oper¬ 
ation.  Oracle  is  pricing  a  single-user 
copy  of  its  Oracle  6.0  RDBMS  at 
$1 ,700.  It  will  be  released  on  floppy 
disks  and  tape  cartridges;  Oracle 
also  plans  to  ship  the  software  on 
compact  disc/read-only  memory 
media  in  1992. 


Tandem  offers  new  strategy 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 


“Tandem  is  working  very  hard  to  get  a 
bigger  and  bigger  chunk  of  the  back-end 
database  business,’’  said  Roy  Schulte,  a 
senior  software  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  based  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Tandem 
may  even  try  to  position  itself  against 
Teradata  Corp.  —  recently  acquired  by 
AT&T’s  NCR  Corp.  —  since  Teradata 
database  machines  also  use  SQL  access 
methods,  according  to  Schulte.  Both  Tan¬ 
dem  and  Teradata  machines  are  based  on 
a  parallel-processing  architecture. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  its  propri¬ 
etary  system  label,  Tandem  helped  to 
found  the  2-year-old  SQL  Access  Group, 


which  promotes  a  single  industry  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  SQL  language  that  would 
unite  all  relational  databases.  To  enter 
the  open  systems  market,  Tandem  also 
developed  a  fault-tolerant  version  of  Unix 
for  its  1 -year-old  Integrity  series  of  Unix 
computers. 

Just  how  “open”  or  “closed”  Tandem 
systems  are  depends,  in  part,  on  your 
point  of  view,  says  Richard  Luebke,  man¬ 
ager  of  client/server  marketing  at  Tan¬ 
dem.  “A  person  developing  a  pure  data¬ 
base  application  might  see  a  need  for  [the] 
SQL  [language],  in  which  case  the  Tan¬ 
dem  Guardian  platform  is  just  as  open  as 


any  other  platform,”  Luebke  said. 

Whether  longtime  Tandem  users  will 
embrace  the  new  client/server  strategy 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  some  have  said  it 
could  well  fit  into  their  long-term  plans. 

“The  client/server  environment 
they’re  talking  about  is  of  interest  to  us,” 
said  Phillip  Seeley,  vice  president  of  MIS 
at  Consolidated  Freightways,  Inc.  The 
company  maintains  a  nationwide  image- 
processing  system  that  tracks  shipment 
orders  and  then  stores  them  on  optical 
disc  at  a  central  site  in  Portland,  Ore.  “All 
of  our  indices  [for  the  image  system]  are  in 
SQL  databases,”  Seeley  said.  “So  we 
could  do  some  [SQL-based]  client/server 
applications  with  little  difficulty.  There 
are  some  applications  like  that  in  our  long¬ 
term  plan.” 
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Downsizing  brings  unexpected  bonus 

Seed  firm  boosts  software  integration  substantially  after  putting  mainframe  out  to  pasture 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  When  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  agricultural  seed  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributors,  Northrup  King  Co., 
downsized  from  an  IBM  mainframe  to  a 
midrange  system,  it  found  an  unexpected 
gain. 

While  the  company  expected  substan¬ 
tial  benefits  from  the  resulting  software 
integration,  it  was  surprised  by  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  menu  management  system. 


Northrup  King,  owned  by 
Sandoz  Ltd.,  develops,  pro¬ 
duces  and  markets  hybrid 
seed  corn,  soybeans,  alfalfa 
and  sorghum  as  well  as  sever¬ 
al  other  farm  seed  products. 

The  publicly  held  company 
employs  more  than  800  peo¬ 
ple  worldwide  and  operates 
20  research  sites  throughout  the  world. 

The  company  decided  in  July  1990  to 
replace  an  IBM  4381  with  an  IBM  Appli¬ 
cation  System/400  Model  D80. 


The  4381  was  responsible 
for  all  accounting  and  associ¬ 
ated  applications,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brad  Larson,  project 
manager  for  financial  systems 
at  Northrup  King,  the  inte¬ 
gration  capabilities  just 
“weren’t  there”  on  the  4381. 

“We  have  some  unique¬ 
ness  in  the  way  we  handle  orders,  such  as 
producing  compilations  of  farmers’  seed 
orders  for  our  dealers,”  said  Larson,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  company  has  no  direct  sales 
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Ours  Doesn’t. 


The  Only  Financial  Software  With 
Integrated  Imaging  And  Workflow 

In  today’s  economy  you  need  a  financial  system 
that  actually  makes  you  money.  Not  one  that  simply 
counts  it.  For  that  you  need  a  financial  system  design¬ 
ed  from  day  one  with  imaging  and  workflow. 

With  these  capabilities  you’ll  save  the  money  that 
studies  say  you  spend  when  75%  of  your  peoples’  time 
is  used  to  process  paper.  You’ll  make  money  because 
the  system’s  workflow  will  help  you  take  the  discount 
that  would  be  lost  in  someone’s  In-Box  when  they  call 
in  sick.  And  you’ll  save  money  on  copying  and 
distributing  -  and  you  should  see  how  much  that  real¬ 
ly  is! 

Finally,  you’ll  make  money  with  the  ability  to  re¬ 
engineer  and  re-design  your  business  process,  and  do 
so  time  and  again,  so  you  always  have  what  works  best 
as  times  change.  Which  will  make  you  more  com¬ 
petitive  and  more  forward-looking. 

Look  at  our  financial  software  and  you’ll  see  why 
nearly  95%  of  the  Fortune  1000  have  installed,  or  are 
planning,  imaging  and  workflow  projects  for  their 
financial  transaction  areas.  Even  if  you’re  not  look¬ 
ing  at  imaging  and  workflow  today,  you  want  a  finan¬ 
cial  system  whose  architecture  will  let  you  add  them 
when  you  look  at  imaging  tomorrow.  And  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  imaging  is  more  affordable  than  you  think— 
you  may  need  no  more  than  a  scanner. 

Beyond  imaging,  look  at  Computron’s  systems  for 
sheer  accounting  functionality  and  power,  including 
the  ability  to  customize  the  software,  presentation,  and 
database  without  writing  a  line  of  code.  That  power 
alone  has  made  Computron  the  choice  of  25%  of  the 
“Fortune  500,”  50%  of  the  “Big  6,”  and  many  of  our 
peers  among  leading  software  and  computer 
companies. 

Call  for  Free  White  Paper 

1-800-828-7660 
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Authorized  Solution  Provider 


The  Power  of  Imaging 


Choose  the  Operating  Environment 
of  Your  Future— Today 

Our  applications  operate  in  native  mode  on  the 
Digital  VAX,  IBM  AS/400,  Wang  VS,  UNIX,  and 
client/server  platforms.  You  can  also  choose  configura¬ 
tions  of  operating  systems,  databases,  and  graphical 
user  interfaces  to  benefit  from  the  latest  in  software 
technology. 

Call  to  find  out  more  about  our  N-dimensions 
General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable,  Purchasing,  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  Time  and  Expense  Reporting, 
Fixed  Assets  and  Imaging/Workflow  Systems. 

cmmputron 

The  Future  of  Financial  Software 

301  Route  17  North,  Rutherford,  NJ  07070 


New  York  Los  Angeles  Chicago  Atlanta  Boston 
London  Paris  Oslo  Hong  Kong 
Sydney  Melbourne  Wellington  Jakarta 


Authorized  Software  Vendor 


IBM  AND  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Wang  and  VS  are  registered  trademarks  of  Wang  laboratones,  Inc.  Digital  and  VAX  are  trademarks  of  Digrtal  Equipment  Corporation. 


force  —  it  works  directly  through  dealer 
organizations. 

The  firm  determined  that  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  implementation  on  the  AS/400  must 
serve  to  produce  market  information  and 
offer  data  to  help  better  position  the  prod¬ 
uct  while  servicing  the  dealer  organiza¬ 
tions. 

There  are  between  150  and  200  peo¬ 
ple  linked  into  the  AS/400  via  terminals 
and  personal  computers  on  an  Ethernet 
network.  With  60%  of  those  users  at  re¬ 
mote  site  locations,  data  integration  and 
delivery  on  products  and  inventory  were 
important  issues. 

To  that  end,  Northrup  selected  Soft¬ 
ware  2000,  Inc.’s  General  Ledger  and  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  programs  to  handle  finan¬ 
cial  applications  and  Marcam  Corp.’s 
Prism  package  for  product  inventory  and 
sales  order  management  systems. 

The  integration  between  Software 
2000  and  Marcam  software  was  complet¬ 
ed  very  soon  after  the  products  were  de¬ 
livered,  Larson  said,  adding  that  one  of 
the  major  benefits  in  the  whole  transition 
process  has  been  the  Application  Manag¬ 
er  2000  product  that  Software  2000  sup¬ 
plies  with  its  products. 

By  providing  a  single  menu  manage¬ 
ment  and  security  tool  interface,  the  ap¬ 
plication  manager  gives  all  the  software 
systems  on  the  AS/400  the  same  “touch 
and  feel”  to  the  end-user  community,  he 
said. 

“It  was  very  easy  to  integrate  all  the 
software  under  the  application  manager, 
and  security  access  is  controlled  by  menu 
item,”  Larson  said.  “It  is  a  very  flexible 
system  —  it  only  takes  about  five  minutes 


ONE  OF  THE  benefits 
of  the  transition  to  the 
AS/400  was  the 
Application  Manager  2000 
product  that  Software  2000 
supplies  with  its  products. 

BRAD  LARSON 
NORTHRUP  KING 


to  add  any  menu  item.” 

Northrup  King  had  also  decided  to  de¬ 
velop  some  nonpackaged  applications  in- 
house  to  address  some  specific  dealer  in¬ 
formation  needs. 

In  conjunction  with  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand,  Northrup  King  elected  to  use  Syn- 
on/2E,  a  computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  tool  from  Synon,  Inc.  for  design 
and  development. 

Larson  characterized  the  Synon  prod¬ 
uct  as  “quite  straightforward”  in  its  pro¬ 
gramming  approach,  and  he  said  the 
Synon-developed  applications  are  also  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  Application  Manager 
2000  menu  management  system. 

So  far,  the  implementation  has  gone 
well.  “We’ve  basically  come  through  with 
just  some  minor  hitches  and  bumps,”  Lar¬ 
son  said,  adding  that  he  expects  every¬ 
thing  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
year  or  early  next  year. 

One  of  the  biggest  advantages  with  the 
AS/400  platform  is  the  data  access  and 
query  capabilities  that  the  environment 
provides,  Larson  said. 

“We  can  move  some  of  the  data  query 
tasks  to  the  end  user  and  away  from  MIS. 
And  more  and  more  questions  that  were 
directed  to  MIS  can  now  be  resolved  at 
the  user  level.” 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  — SOFTWARE 


Development  tools 

Fortran-Lint  for  VMS,  a  Fortran  static 
source-code  analysis  tool  from  Informa¬ 
tion  Processing  Techniques  Corp.,  has 
been  updated. 

Fortran-Lint  now  includes  support  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  VAX  DBMS 
database  application  code.  The  upgraded 
version  makes  it  unnecessary  to  run  data¬ 
base  management  system  code  through  a 
preprocessor  before  using  Fortran-Lint. 
The  analysis  process  is  streamlined,  the 
company  reported. 

Pricing  is  $3,900  per  user. 
Information  Processing  Techniques 


1096  E.  Meadow  Circle 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303 
(415)494-7500 

XDB  Systems,  Inc.  has  started  shipping 
XDB- Workbench  Version  2.41. 

The  product  allows  Cobol  program¬ 
mers  to  develop  and  run  IBM  DB2  appli¬ 
cations  on  personal  computers.  The  new 
release  offers  more  complete  DB2  com¬ 
patibility  along  with  referential  integrity 
clauses,  date  and  time  functions,  table 
functions  and  other  enhancements. 

XDB- Workbench  2.41  supports  both 
DOS  and  OS/2  and  is  priced  at  $  1 ,500. 
XDB  Systems 
14700  Sweitzer  Lane 


Laurel,  Md.  20707 
(301)317-6800 


System  software 

Pencom  Software  has  upgraded  its  Co- 
Xist  software  package  for  Next,  Inc. 
workstations. 

With  Co-Xist,  Next  users  can  run  X 
Window  System  software.  Release  2.1.1 
provides  full  client/server  support  for  X 
Window  Version  X11R4.  Color  support 
and  cut-and-paste  features  have  also  been 
added. 

Pricing  for  the  software  starts  at  $249. 
Pencom  Software 
Suite  300 

9050  Capital  of  Texas  Highway  N. 
Austin,  Texas  78759 


(512)343-1111 


Unix 

Interactive  Development  Environments, 
Inc.  has  ported  its  Software  through  Pic¬ 
tures  4.2  development  tools  to  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation’s  SCO  Open  Desktop. 

Software  through  Pictures  is  a  mul¬ 
tiuser  integrated  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  development  environment. 

The  SCO  Open  Desktop  version  costs 
between  $5,000  and  $21,000,  depending 
on  hardware  platform. 

Interactive  Development 

Environments 

595  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
(415)  543-0900 


HARDWARE 


Processors 

Radstone  Technology  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  VME  module  for  image  and 
graphics  processing. 

The  Visionmaster  handles  both  com¬ 
puter-generated  and  live  images.  It  offers 
a  programmable  video  format  and  diplays 
images  with  up  to  2,048-  by  1,024-pixel 
resolution.  It  includes  4M  bytes  of  memo¬ 
ry.  Supported  functions  include  line  draw¬ 
ing,  filtering  and  edge  detection. 

Visionmaster  is  priced  at  $14,950. 
Radstone  Technology 
20  Craig  Road 
Montvale,  N.J.  07645 
(201)391-2700 

I/O  devices 

Tektronix,  Inc.  has  introduced  a  color  X 
terminal  with  a  small  footprint. 

The  Tekxpress  XP26  features  a  17-in. 
display  with  1,152-  by  900-pixel  resolu¬ 
tion,  .28mm  dot  pitch  and  a  72Hz  refresh 
rate.  It  is  priced  at  $4,750. 

Tektronix 
26600  S.W.  Pkwy. 

Wilsonville,  Ore.  97070 
(501)685-2838 
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If  you're  looking  to  network 
smart,  there’s  no  need  to  look 
any  further  than  NetWorld. 
Consider  the  facts.  The  show 
brings  together  hundreds  of  the 
network  computer  industry’s 
biggest  exhibitors.  Attracts 
thousands  of  attendees. 
Showcases  the  newest  products 
and  services.  Delivers  all  the 
latest  news,  information 
and  technology.  And  addresses 
today’s  hottest  networking 
issues  through  more  than 
80  timely  seminars. 

Now  just  think  of  the 
networking  possibilities.  If  it’s 
people,  products  or  programs 
you  want  to  connect  with, 
NetWorld  provides  a  unique 
business  opportunity  to  deliver 
all  your  network  options 
under  one  roof. 
NetWorld.  It’s  intelligent 
networking.  In  fact,  it  might 
just  border  on  pure  genius. 


Call  800-829-3976 
for  show  information. 


The  Viewstore  board  offers  detailed 
image  exami  nation 

A  high-capacity  frame  buffer  board  has 
been  developed  by  Viewgraphics,  Inc. 

The  Viewstore  board  provides  work¬ 
stations  with  up  to  384M  bytes  of  24-bit 
color  image  storage,  which  can  hold  372 
standard  TV  images  or  more  than  12  sec¬ 
onds  of  video  output.  The  board  also  of¬ 
fers  a  magnification  feature  for  image  ex¬ 
amination  during  live- video  playback. 

The  VME-based  board  is  priced  from 
$25,000  for  a  96M-byte  version  to 
$49,000  for  the  384M-byte  model. 
Viewgraphics 
1185  Terra  Bella  Ave. 

Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043 
(415)  903-4900 
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NEC  introduces 
a  486  series 
that  has 

a  built-in  survival 
instinct. 


NEC’s  new  PowerMate  Express 
Series.  A  lesson  in  survival 
and  security. 


Imagine  a  line  of  affordable  486 
PCs  and  towers  that  is  completely 
modular  and  upgradable. 

Now  imagine  how  secure  you’d 
feel  in  your  decision  to  purchase 
such  a  system.  A  system  that 
would  not  only  meet  your  needs 
today,  but  also  adapt  to  changing 
technologies. 


them— provide  for  easy, 
inexpensive  memory 
expansion. 

You  can  add  an 
MIS-preferred  EISA 
SCSI  host  adaptor. 

And  choose  from  three  video 
options— Base  VGA,  1024  VGA, 
even  BITBLT  EVGA  for 
graphics-intensive  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  configure  your 
system  exactly  the  way  you  want  it. 


Next  time  you  need  a  mission- 
critical  PC  or  network  server, 

here’s  something  you  might 
want  to  think  about:  NEC 
is  one  of  a  handful  of 
companies  that  have 
received  the  Deming 
Award,  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  in  the 
quality  assurance 
field ,  on  five 
separate 
occasions. 


We  adapt  to  your  environment. 

With  NEC’s  new  PowerMate® 
Express™  Series,  you  get  total  sub¬ 
system  modularity  and  scalability, 
including  CPU,  memory,  video, 
disk  subsystems,  and  EISA  option 
slots  at  no  extra  cost.  All  working 
in  balance  with  each  other. 

And  flexible  enough  for  your 
particular  needs. 

An  easy-open  chassis 
design,  featuring  thumb 
screws  and  snap-in 
device  rails,  gives  you  convenient 
access  to  all  internal  subsystems. 
Standard  SIMM  sockets— 16  of 


128-bit  memory  path  gives  us 
quicker  reflexes. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  32-bit 
memory  path,  our  PCs  have  one 
that’s  four  times  as  wide,  guaran¬ 
teeing  you  0-wait  state 
performance  even 
at  faster  processor 
speeds.  Giving  you 
the  ability  to  handle 
data-intensive 
applications  or 
networking 
demands  with  ease. 

Our  best  feature  hasn’t  been 
invented  yet. 


Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the 
PowerMate  Express  Series  is  its 
ability  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  your  system  becoming  obsolete 
soon  after  you  buy  it. 


Computers  and  Communications 


’Manufacturer*  suggested  retail  price  PowerMate  is  a  registered  tradema.k  and  Espress  *  a  trademark  of  SEC  Technologies  me  Intel  «  a 
registered  trademark  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corp  At  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  thaw  respective  owners 


Our  CPU 
scalability 
starts  at 
486SX/20  for 
only  $2,999*  and 
goes  up  through 
486SX/25,  486/33, 
and  beyond. 

All  at  affordable 
prices. 

What’s  more,  our 
modular  systems  are  ready  for 
the  next  generation  of  Intel® 
microprocessors,  and  adaptable  to 
new  developments  in  video  and 
memory  technologies. 


We  can  take  the  heat. 


We’ve  given  each  of  our  PCs 
generous  power  supplies  to  handle 
even  the  most  power-hungry 
components.  As  well  as  a  three- 
or  four-fan  array,  to  enable 
your  system  to  keep  cool— and 
keep  working— under  any  amount 
of  pressure. 


Proof  that  a  well-balanced 
system  is  a  weapon. 

Scalability.  And  balance.  In  the 
end,  that’s  what  distinguishes  our 


486  computers  from  others  in 
their  class. 

Just  look  at  a  side-by-side  com¬ 
parison  of  our  features  versus 
COMPAQ’S  and  AST’s. 

We  think  it’s  further  proof  that 
investing  in  a  PowerMate  Express 
Series  PC  or  tower  could  very  well 
be  one  of  the  best  decisions  you’ll 
ever  make. 

A  decision  that  will  help  you 
survive  in  today’s  business 
environment.  And  tomorrow’s. 


Desktops: 

NEC 

PowerMac' 

Express  Desktop* 

COMPAQ 

Deskpro/M 

Serle* 

AST 

Premium  It 

Series 

Atfruutagr 

Towers: 

PuuerMstr 

Express  Tower* 

S*»teoipro/lT 

Serie* 

Premium  SE 
VJJSurk* 

A4eaat»ge 

1.  #  SIMM  sockets 

16 

4 

4 

NEC 

standard 

16 

4 

4 

NEC 

2.  Maximum  RAM 

64 

64 

80 

AST 

capacity 

112 

64 

80 

NEC 

3.  Internal  hard-drive 

2.7GB 

IGB 

420MB 

NEC 

storage  capacity 

4GB 

4GB 

2.4GB 

Tie 

4.  Power  supply 

285W 

240W 

I67W 

NEC 

388W 

355W 

300W 

NEC 

3 

1 

1 

NEC 

4 

2 

2 

NEC 

6.  Snap-in  device  rails 

Yes 

No 

No 

NEC 

Yes 

No 

No 

NEC 

Data  based  on  manufacturer  supplied  specifications 

For  more  information,  call  1-800  NEC-INFO 
(in  Canada,  1-800-343-4418),  or  NEC  FastFacts 
at  1-800-366-0476,  #XPRESS  (977377),  for 
immediate  literature. 


Because 


^  is  the 


way  you  want  to  go. 


C  1991  NEC  Technologies.  Inc 
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Everyone  who  uses  a  PC  ought  to  back 
up  regularly  But  most  people  don’t 
back  up  at  all. 

In  fact,  if  the  people  in  your 
company  are  like  those  at  most 
other  companies,  about  the  only  way 
you’re  going  to  get  regular  backups 
out  of  them  is  to  do  it  without  them. 

Guess  what? 

Now  you  can. 

Now  you  can  set  up  My 
automatic,  unattended  backups  for 
every  PC  in  the  house. 

What’s  more,  you  can  easily 
customize  the  nature  and  timing  of 
each  one  to  suit  your  requirements. 

And  transform  a  simple,  effective 
company-wide  backup  policy  from 
fantasy  into  fact. 

All  you  need  is  Fastback  Plus  3.0. 

The  latest  version  of  the  world’s 
most  popular  backup  software  comes 
complete  with  a  backup  policy  of  its 
own — in  the  form  of  pre-designed 
scheduling  templates — that  you  can 
adapt  with  our  unique  Macro  Editor. 

What  makes  our  Macro  Editor 
unique? 

It  uses  plain  English  commands. 
Which  means  you  can  actually  use  it. 

Using  Fastback  Plus  on  your  PCs  is 
very  much  like  using  Fastback  Plus 
for  the  Macintosh®— same  interface, 
same  functionality. 

Same  backups,  even. 

That’s  right.  You  can  actually 
restore  a  Mac  file  directly  onto  a  PC, 
and  vice  versa. 

Nobody  else  can  do  that. 

But  then,  nobody  else  can  back  up 
more  than  3MB  per  minute  on  an  AT. 
Or  up  to  10MB  per  minute  on  a  ’386. 

And  no  other  program  is  backed  up 
by  our  vaunted  24-hour  toll-free 
technical  support. 

There’s  more.  So  pick  up  the  phone. 
Dial  1-800-926-4289  ext.  55. 

And  tell  everyone  to  stand  back. 


mm 
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Hyundai  hits  road  with  laptops; 
shifts  to  second  part  of  project 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


FOUNTAIN  VALLEY,  Calif.  — 
At  Hyundai  Motor  America,  a 
two-year  push  to  use  laptops  is 
heading  into  Phase  2. 

Hyundai  finished  the  final 
pieces  of  Phase  1  about  two 
months  ago  and  has  outfitted  all 
60  of  its  dealer  representatives 
with  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
LTE  286  notebooks  running  a 
variety  of  software. 

The  initial  payoff  was  solid: 
Hyundai’s  regions  report  a  re¬ 


duced  work  load  on  central  ad¬ 
ministrative  staffs  and  less  need 
to  fly  representatives  in  for 
meetings,  and  some  represena- 
tives  say  they  have  seen  phone 
bills  drop  by  as  much  as  $300  a 
month,  thanks  to  electronic  mail. 

Hyundai’s  representatives,  or 
field  travelers,  as  they  are  called, 
also  save  time  in  meetings  by  be¬ 
ing  able  to  pinpoint  specific  num¬ 
bers  in  spreadsheets,  rather 
than  searching  through  reams  of 
paper,  as  they  did  before. 

Now,  field  travelers  can  call 
the  shots  in  improving  the  way 


they  use  laptops. 

“We're  trying  to  push  em¬ 
powerment,  give  them  more  in¬ 
formation  so  they  can  make 
more  decisions  when  they’re  in 
with  the  dealers,”  said  Carrie  M. 
Ulvestad,  Hyundai’s  national 
manager  of  dealer  communica¬ 
tions. 

Hyundai  has  created  a  Field 
Traveler  Council  consisting  of  a 
parts  and  service  representative 
and  a  district  sales  manager  from 
each  of  its  four  regions.  Also  on 
the  council  are  Ulvestad;  Bette 
D.  King,  Hyundai’s  information 


Hyundai’s  Ulvestad  helped  firm  shift  gears  with  laptops 


center  manager;  Nancy  R.  from  the  national  office. 

Bethel,  a  senior  office  systems  First  on  the  list  is  improved 
analyst;  and  two  field  liaisons  Continued  on  page  44 


Modular  software  poised  to  gain  foothold  this  year 


Modular  software 


What  it  is:  Modular  software  is 
like  a  set  of  Leggo  building  blocks. 
Different  modules  of  the  software 
can  be  broken  out  and  used  on 
a  stand-alone  basis. 


Pros:  It  cuts  down  on  develop¬ 


ment  time  and  allows  users  to 
custom  mix  and  match  an 


application. 

Cons:  Distribution  issues  could 
crop  up  as  applications  intermingle. 


CW  Chart:  Marie  Haines 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


They  say  that  breaking  up  is 
hard  to  do,  but  the  lure  of  modu¬ 
larity  in  software  is  that  it  is  just 
the  opposite. 

Modular  software  —  or  an 
application  that  comes  in  several 
segments  that  can  be  removed 
and  either  run  alone,  added  to 
another  application  or  hooked 
into  other  applications  via  open 
system  interfaces  —  has  been 
gaining  ground  recently,  particu¬ 
larly  as  applications  start  to  ex¬ 
ploit  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Object 
Linking  and  Embedding  (OLE) 
and  Dynamic  Data  Exchange 
(DDE)  functions. 

In  the  Windows  world,  such 
applications  are  just  beginning  to 
hit  the  shelves,  and  analysts  pre¬ 


dicted  that  it  will  take  until  late 
1992  for  modularity  —  in  the 
form  of  support  for  DDE  or  OLE 
—  to  become  a  definitive  feature 


for  a  piece  of  software. 

“Once  we  get  a  criti¬ 
cal  mass  of  pieces,  us¬ 
ers  will  get  a  handle  on 
it  and  be  able  to  com¬ 
bine  to  create  more  in¬ 
teresting  applications,” 
said  Rich  Bader,  con¬ 
tributing  editor  at  “PC 
Letter.” 

Jesse  Berst,  editor  of 
“Windows  Watcher,” 
said  developing  modu¬ 
lar  software  will  not 
only  decrease  time  to 
market  but  will  enable 
third-*arty  developers 
to  more  easily  piggy¬ 
back  their  applications 
onto  larger  core  packages.  He 
added  that  the  mix-and-match 
option  will  be  a  boon  to  users. 
Once  modularity  gains  ground, 


he  said,  “If  you  like  one  graphics 
package’s  slide  sorter  but  would 
rather  have  Charisma’s  charting 
module,  you  can  stick  it  in.” 

There  is  clearly  user  interest 
in  the  concept  of  modularity,  but 
the  definition  of  it  is  variable. 
“There’s  very  little  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  and  people  are  still  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  what  it  means,” 
Bader  noted. 

According  to  Matt  Edelstein, 
a  beta-test  user  for  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.’s  Ami  Profession¬ 
al  word  processor  at  Information 
Projects  Group  in  Herndon,  Va., 
“I  always  thought  that  the  basic 
kernel  of  a  word  processor 
should  be  entry-level,  and  you 
could  then  sell  modular  add-ons” 
as  a  user  desires  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  features. 

Mary  Lou  McPherson,  an  in¬ 


formation  technology  specialist 
at  Michigan  State  University, 
said  she  sees  it  as  applications 
working  together  seamlessly  as 
vendors  reach  more  of  a  collabo¬ 
rative  stage.  “As  vendors  move 
toward  the  center,  there  will  be 
more  overlapping,”  she  said,  cit¬ 
ing,  for  example,  Aldus  Corp.’s 
Pagemaker,  which  can  grab  in¬ 
formation  from  a  database  when 
needed. 

Vendors  queried  at  a  seminar 
on  applications  in  the  '90s  at  No¬ 
vember’s  PC  Expo  in  Chicago 
expressed  varying  degrees  of 
willingness  to  break  an  applica¬ 
tion  down  modularly.  While  Lo¬ 
tus  said  that  its  current  method 
of  distribution  would  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  break  apart  an  applica¬ 
tion,  other  companies,  such  as 
Macromind,  Inc.  and  Borland  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  said  that  more 
basic  applications  with  optional 
add-ons  were  in  the  works. 


Put  IMS  Application  Development  in  its  Place 
with  the  IMS  Option  from  Micro  Focus. 


i  n  p 


Over  10,000  IMS™  developers  have  moved 
their  COBOL  application  development  off  the 
mainframe  to  a  PC  workstation  with  the  Micro 
Focus  IMS  Option  and  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2 
Workbench”’.  The  results? 

Consistently  fast  response 
times. 

Rapid  system  generation. 
Lower  mainframe  CPU 
costs. 

The  IMS  Option  provides  true  mainframe 
compatibility  in  an  industrial-strength  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  After  all,  that’s  what  you 
would  expect  from  the  only  PC-based  IMS  solution 

Micro  Focus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Micro  Focus.  Inc.  Micro  Focus  COBOL/ 2  Workbench  and  ’A  Better  Way  of  Programming'  arc  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus,  Inc  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


AD/Cycle 


that  is  endorsed  by  IBM  as  part  of  AD/Cycle. 

Micro  Focus  combines  that  degree  of 
mainframe  experience  with  the  unique  program¬ 
ming  facilities  of  COBOL/  2  Workbench,  bringing 
new  levels  of  efficiency  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  IMS  COBOL  applications. 

Thousands  of  IMS  sites  throughout  the 
world  have  put  IMS  application  development  in 
its  place  with  the  IMS  Option.  Call  800-872-6265 
for  more  information  on  Micro  Focus  IMS  Option 
and  discover  ‘A  Better  Way  of  Programming  ”. 

MICRO  FOCUS 

Micro  Focus  Inc.,  246S  East  Bayshore  Road.  Palo  Alio,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (415)  8S6  4161 
of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  IMS  and  .AD/Cycle  are  trademarks  of  the 
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Digital's  Authorized 
Distributors  are  open  to 
doing  business  the  way  you 
want  to. 

They  carry  a  wide 
range  of  Digital's  open  com¬ 
puting  products  and  provide 
value-added  services  to  cus¬ 
tomers  nationwide.  And, 
because  of  extensive  inven¬ 
tories,  they  offer  quick  deliv¬ 
ery.  Since  they  are  closely 
aligned  with  Digital,  the 
Distributors'  sales  and  tech¬ 
nical  people  receive  the  same 
training  as  Digital's  own 
people.  That  means  you  can 
count  on  complete  quality, 
service  and  support. 

To  learn  more,  look  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  under 
Digital  for  the  Authorized 
Distributor  nearest  you. 

Almac/Arrow  Electronics 
14360  S.E.  Eastgate  Way 
Bellevue,  WA  98007 
800-426-1410 

Anixter  Bros.,  Inc. 

4711  Golf  Road 
One  Concourse  Plaza 
Skokie,  IL  60076 
800-232-0190x693 


Avnet  Computer 
10950  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Culver  City, CA  90232 
800-426-7999 


Computer  Datacom,  Inc. 
15221  Barranca  PnHcway 
Irvine,  CA  92718 
800-334-2020 


Computer  Systems  Corp. 
5540  Rockhampton  Court 
Indianapolis,  IN  46268 
800-428-0714 


Impact  Marketing  Systems 
1 1  industrial  Way 
Salem,  NH  03079 
800-345-1110 


Inland  Associates 
1 5021  West  1 1 7th  Street 
P.0.  Box  940 
Olathe,KS  66062 
800-888-7800 


IOCS,  Inc. 

400  Totten  Pond  Road 
Waltham,  MA  02254 
800-451-1033 


Midcom  Communications,  Inc. 
37694  Enterprise  Court 
Farmington  Hill,  Ml  48331 
800-643-2664 


MTI  Systems 
25  Hub  Drive 
Melville,  NY  11 747 
800-645-6530 


Pioneer  Standard 
4800 131st  Street 
Cleveland,  OH  44105 
800-874-6633 


E  N  ADVA 


Pioneer  Technologies 
158 10  Gaither  Road 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20877 
800-227-1693 


Rawson  &  Company,  Inc. 
2010  McAllister 
Houston,  TX  77092 
713-688-8126 


Systems  Management 
American  Corporation 
254  Monticelio  Avenue 
Norfolk,  VA  23510 
800-356-7813 


Total  Tec  Systems,  Inc. 
2  Gourmet  Lane 
Edison,  NJ  08837 
908-906-6500 


Trilogic  Corporation 
R.D.  #2  Box  203A 
Cannonsburg,  PA  15317 
800-346-2933 


WESC0 

One  Riverfront  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 
412-642-3563 


Wyle  Laboratories 
1 5360  Barranca  Parkway 
Irvine,  CA  92718 
800-332-6995 


dig  it  a 
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f  Yes!  Sign  me  up  for  the  drawing.  I’d  love  a 
FREE  COMPAQ  PORTABLE  486c  color  computer: 


□  I  got  a  great  demo  so  if  I  win  please  send  a  FREE 
COMPAQ  computer  to  the  demonstrator,  too: 

Store  Name 


/  ■  *  Name 
'if  Phone. 

■  -#  rVimnar 


Store  Phone 


Company 

Address 


Demonstrator  s  name 
Social  Security  # _ 


Demonstrator  s  signature 


□  I  own  a  Fox  product,  serial  # 


City/State/ZIP 

Check  the  FINE  PRINT  below,  then  send  to:  WINNERS,  Fox  Software,  P.O.  Box  759,  Perrysburg,  OH  43551 


stew  ile  dit  atabase 


rofjram  indou 


FoxPro  Z.8 

(c)  Fox  Holdings  1989-91,  Pat. Pend 
U.S. /Canadian  Edition 
Serial  II  XPDZ83438 


This  $10,000  state-of-the-art  COMPAQ 
PORTABLE  486c  computer  could  be  yours. 
Free. 

Just  for  watching  a  demo  of  FoxPro  2.0, 
today’s  state-of-the-database-art. 


Go  with  the  winner— FoxPro  2.0! 


timaa 


Winner 


IXAEA  BASED 

ADVISOR 

DATA  BASED 

ADVISOR 

DATA  BASED 

ADVISOR 

DATA  BASED 

ADVISOR 

Best  DBMS  Best  New  Product  Most  Improved  Best  Ad 


/'iwfN 

1991  , 

1991 

DATA  B  ASED 

ADVISOR 

1  DATA  BASED 

|  ADVISOR 

DATA  BASED 

ADVISOR 

Best  Documents  Best  Support  Best  Language 


Here’s  all  you  have  to  do 

Ask  for  a  demo  of  FoxPro  2.0  at  your 
nearest  computer  or  software  store.  Then 
ask  the  salesperson  to  complete  his  half  of 
the  entry  form,  fill  out  the  rest  of  it  and  send 
it  to  us  by  3 1  January  1992  (rules  below). 

You  can’t  lose 

FoxPro  2.0  is  the  ideal  solution  for  your 
mission-critical  and  decision  support 
systems,  the  first  DBMS  to  make  downsizing 
of  your  business  applications  practical. 

It’s  orders  of  magnitude  faster  than  dBASE 
and  Paradox  (and  is  language-compatible 
with  all  your  dBASE  applications).  Provides 
4GL  tools  to  make  data  management  easy  for 
end-users  and  developers.  And  gives  you  the 
benefits  of  a  Graphic  User  Interface  (GUI) 
on  your  present  DOS  PCs. 


The  relational  DBMS  for  the  1990s 

FoxPro  2.0  is  the  event-driven,  object- 
oriented  DBMS  you’ve  been  waiting  for. 
ideal  for  all  your  single-user  and  networked 
applications.  For  transaction  processing 
(new  feature)  and  accounting,  order  entry 
and  inventory  control. 

So  check  it  out  at  your  nearest  computer 
or  software  store. 

You’re  a  sure  winner  with  FoxPro  2.0. 

Call  1-800-837-FOX2  for  details. 


(Ask  for  Offer  CW-1216) 


THE  FINE  PRINT  ABOUT  THE  DRAWING:  One  COMPAQ  PORTABLE  486c  color  computer  will  be  given  away 
free  in  a  random  drawing  that  will  be  made  from  all  entries  postmarked  through  31  January  1992.  To  qualify, 
entrants  may  send  in  a  serial  number  of  a  Fox  Software  product  they  already  own,  or  send  in  a  coupon  with 
verification  that  they  were  shown  a  demo  of  FoxPro  2.0  in  a  computer  or  software  store.  No  purchase  necessary. 
Fox  Software  will  not  be  responsible  for  entries  lost  in  the  mail  or  not  received  on  time. 


The  store  person  that  gave  the  FoxPro  demo  to  the  winner  will  also  receive  a  FREE  COMPAQ  PORTABLE 
486c  computer. 

Limited  to  one  entry  per  customer.  Demonstrators  may  enter  once  per  demonstration.  Fox  Software 
employees  and  representatives,  and  their  families,  are  not  eligible  to  win.  This  offer  is  void  where  prohibited  by 
law  and  is  not  valid  with  any  other  offer.Fox  Software  will  not  be  responsible  for  taxes  and  other  charges. 

All  trademarks  are  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  Fox  Holdings  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Insurer  sees  future  in  imaging  strategy 

Central  Life  Assurance  implements  paperless  work-flow  arrangement  in  accounts  department 
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ONSITE 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


DES  MOINES,  Iowa  —  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
ocean,  underwriters  at  the  $2.2 
billion  Central  Life  Assurance 
Co.  (CLA)  were  drowning  —  in 
paper,  that  is. 

But  rather  than  reach  for  the 
first  life  preserver  it  was  tossed, 
the  insurer  waited  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  would  help  keep  it 
afloat  in  the  long  term. 

During  the  next  few  weeks, 
after  96  years  of  scribbling  out 
new  insurance  applications  by 
hand,  CLA  will  complete  work 
on  a  paperless  work-flow  ar¬ 
rangement  in  its  new  accounts 
department  that  will  finally  give 
overstuffed  filing  cabinets  a 
breather.  If  all  goes  smoothly,  it 
could  rapidly  expand  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  organization. 

Slow  procedures 

Like  many  offices,  CLA  uses 
data  entry  clerks  to  enter  infor¬ 
mation  from  handwritten  docu¬ 
ments  into  a  data  processing  sys¬ 
tem.  And  like  many  organiza¬ 
tions  seduced  by  the  promise  of 
the  paperless  office,  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  that  old  system  were 
myriad:  File  cabinets  take  up 
valuable  floor  space,  misfilings 
cause  confusion,  outdated  docu¬ 
ments  may  be  mixed  in  with  up- 
to-date  ones,  and  paper  is  easily 
destroyed  or  lost. 

“It  was  getting  to  the  point 
where  you  couldn’t  tell  exactly 
where  a  document  was  at  any 
given  moment,”  said  Gary  Ras¬ 
mussen,  CLA’s  business  analyst. 

Odds  were  that  the  problem 
was  going  to  get  worse  before  it 
got  better.  Business  has  been 
good  at  CLA,  which  now  oper¬ 
ates  in  44  states  and  handles 
more  than  $18  billion  in  individ¬ 


ual  life  insurance.  The  amount  of 
paperwork  appeared  to  be  head¬ 
ing  in  one  direction:  up. 

CLA  plotted  out  an  advanced 
imaging  system  for  more  than  a 
year  and  finally  decided  to  build  a 
system  that  used  a  cooperative 
processing  approach  to  inte¬ 
grate  data  processing,  text  man¬ 
agement  and  document  image 
processing.  Receiving  informa¬ 
tion,  data  entry,  underwriting 
and  policy  preparation  was  all  to 
be  tightly  linked. 

The  first  proposed  solution 
was  suggested  by  folks  from 


IBM.  It  called  for  running  an  im¬ 
aging  system  on  CLA’s  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400  and  OS/2.  It 
was  rejected  as  too  costly. 

CLA  officials  instead  opted 
for  a  desktop  system  powered  by 
Metafile  Information  Systems, 
Inc.’s  Metaview  software,  a 
high-level,  object-driven  lan¬ 
guage  for  developing  imaging  ap¬ 
plications  in  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  environment. 

The  Metaview  system  in¬ 
volved  less  processing  power 
and  expense.  “Metaview  didn’t 
require  our  AS/400  at  all,”  said 


George  Eldridge,  senior  vice 
president  of  corporate  services. 
Eldridge  said  the  ability  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  AS/400  saved 
“hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

First  step 

The  data-capture  process  begins 
when  insurance  seekers  send  ap¬ 
plications  to  CLA.  The  applica¬ 
tion  is  scanned  at  the  mail  room, 
and  the  images  are  indexed  and 
checked  for  quality.  The  images 
are  stored  magnetically  at  first 
and  then  transferred  to  12-in. 
optical  disc  in  a  Sony  Corp.  50- 
disk  jukebox. 

The  images  are  accessed  via  a 
fiber-optic  backbone  from  a  Net- 
frame  NF  400.  Operators  use 
about  60  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
based  IBM  Personal  System/2s. 
Files  are  kept  in  magnetic  stor¬ 
age  while  active,  or  about  eight 
weeks.  They  are  then  archived 
on  optical  disc,  Rasmussen  said. 

Up  to  700  pages  a  day  are 
then  routed  to  the  appropriate 
work  queues.  Correspondence 
goes  to  a  mail  queue,  where  it  is 
related  to  a  file  by  policy  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  network  server  pro¬ 
vides  any  associated  documents. 

Underwriting  files  contain  all 
information  related  to  a  specific 
account:  financial  reports,  medi¬ 
cal  information,  photographs  and 
so  on.  When  a  file  is  complete, 
underwriters  review  all  the  doc¬ 
uments  and  then  approve  or 
deny  the  application. 

Although  still  in  its  infancy, 
the  new  system  has  already  af¬ 
fected  other  areas  of  CLA,  par¬ 
ticularly  customer  service.  “We 
have  instant  status  reports, 
which  saves  hours  of  searching,” 
Rasmussen  said.  “We  call  up  files 
while  on  the  phone.  Returning 
calls  is  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

If  the  system  lives  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  it  will  be  expanded  to 
include  added  functions. 


Met  Life  finds  dividend 
in  automation  system 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


All  it  took  was  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
MS-DOS  and  an  application  de¬ 
velopment  tool,  and  the  Compa¬ 
ny  Property  and  Services 
(CP&S)  department  at  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  up 
and  running. 

While  other  segments  of  the 
insurance  company  are  automat¬ 
ed,  this  department  has  long  got¬ 
ten  by  with  only  a  few  personal 
computers  and  no  on-line  man¬ 
agement  of  its  activities. 

The  group  handles  17  proper¬ 


ties,  totaling  about  6.2  million  sq 
ft,  for  the  insurance  company. 
That  includes  management  of 
contracts,  security  and  fire  safe¬ 
ty  for  these  buildings,  which  are 
located  throughout  the  country. 

“It’s  not  a  division  that  puts 
money  into  the  company,”  said 
Peter  Barrett,  a  project  manager 
at  Met  Life  who  helped  automate 
CP&S.  “The  ones  that  are  more 
cost  centers  are  the  last  in  the 
pecking  order,  if  you  will.” 

The  department  may  not  be  a 
high  priority,  but  it  needed  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  better  manage  the  build¬ 
ing  operations  and  deliver  data 


to  its  executives  in  a  timely  fash¬ 
ion,  Barrett  said. 

The  group  put  together  a  task 
force  last  year.  Some  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  decisions  were  easy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  department  selected 
MS-DOS  as  its  platform  because 
it  wanted  a  network  of  personal 
computers,  and  MS-DOS  is  the 
standard  desktop  operating  en¬ 
vironment  at  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  Barrett  said. 

Third-party  chasm 

The  task  force  began  meeting  on 
a  weekly  basis  to  determine 
what  CP&S’  users  needed.  It 
looked  at  third-party  packages 
for  facilities  management,  but  it 
could  not  find  an  off-the-shelf  of¬ 
fering  that  suited  users’  needs. 

The  next  step,  then,  was  to 
find  software  that  would  allow 
them  to  create  their  own  sys¬ 


tems.  The  group  selected  Clip¬ 
per,  a  software  development 
system  designed  by  Nantucket 
Corp.  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Clipper  software  was 
recommended  by  an  outside  con¬ 
sultant  and  has  been  used  in  oth¬ 
er  departments  at  Met  Life.  Bar¬ 
rett  said  it  allows  for  quick  and 
easy  development  of  applications 
and  added  that  its  advantage  is 
that  it  lets  the  group  tailor  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  “exactly  the  way  you 
want  it.” 

Barrett  said  the  application 
work  was  being  done  by  one  pro¬ 
grammer  while  another  worked 
on  interfaces  to  hook  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  the  mainframe  data¬ 
bases. 

The  system  is  called  the  Facil¬ 
ities  Administration  System  and 
includes  such  modules  as  con¬ 
tract  and  budget  management. 


PC  &  WORKSTATION  SHORTS 

Vendors 
collaborate 
on  security 

Datamedia  Corp.  and 
Micronyx,  Inc.  have 
signed  an  agreement  to 
work  together  on  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  generation  of 
security  and  control  prod¬ 
ucts  for  personal  comput¬ 
ing  environments.  The 
companies  have  targeted 
early  1992  for  shipment  of 
the  first  hardware  and 
software  components. 

Fremont,  Calif. -based 
Everex  Systems,  Inc. 
recently  began  shipping 
its  5.2-pound  Tempo  Car¬ 
rier  notebook  computer, 
which  it  claims  is  the  light¬ 
est  notebook  to  have 
both  an  internal  floppy  and 
a  hard  drive  as  well  as  the 
first  to  use  an  integrated 
pointing  device  called  the 
Keymouse.  Tempo  Carri¬ 
er  is  based  on  Intel 
Corp.’s  20-MHz  80386SX 
chip  and  features  an  in¬ 
ternal  floppy  drive,  2M 
bytes  of  random-access 
memory  and  a  40M-  or 
80M-byte  hard  disk. 
Pricing  starts  at  $2,795. 

Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc.  has 

released  a  new  version, 
3.1,  of  its  ACCPAC  BPI  ac¬ 
count  series  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer.  Enhance¬ 
ments  include  the  ability 
to  define  benefits,  deduc¬ 
tions  and  payroll  taxes  in 
a  variety  of  situations  and 
support  for  benefit  plans 
that  allow  employees  to 
set  aside  pretax  funds  for 
medical  and  dependent 
care.  ACCPAC  BPI  3.1  is 
available  now  for  $395. 

AT&T’s  NCR  Corp.  di¬ 
vision  announced  recently 
that  it  would  cut  prices  on 
the  Safari  NSX/20  laptop 
with  a  40M-byte  hard 
drive  from  $4,749  to 
$4,199.  It  will  also  ex¬ 
pand  distribution  to  in¬ 
clude  NCR’s  reseller 
base,  as  well  as  AT&T’s 
existing  base  of  resellers. 

Twinhead  Corp.,  a  Mil¬ 
pitas,  Calif.-based  subsid¬ 
iary  of  a  Taiwanese  clone 
maker,  recently  said  that  it 
will  provide  on-site  war¬ 
ranty  service  for  its  Twin- 
head  portables  through 
TRW,  Inc.’s  Customer 
Service  Division  depot 
service  centers. 
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COMMENTARY 

Jesse  Berst 


Worth 
the  pain 

There  is  a  myth  going 
around  that  Windows  is 
virtually  impossible  to 
network,  so  let  me  set  the 
record  straight:  Net¬ 
working  Windows  is  a 
pain,  but  it  is  often  worth 


the  pain. 

Perhaps  Windows  got  its  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  because  it’s  so  much  trouble  to  install 
on  a  network.  The  out-of-the-box  set¬ 
tings  are  not  right  for  networking.  You 
must  tune  Windows  manually  before  it 
will  run  properly. 

You  must  also  anticipate  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  hardware  configurations  used  as 
workstations  and  prepare  a  different 
SYSTEM.INI  file  for  each  one. 
(SYSTEM.INI  is  an  initialization  file  that 
adapts  Windows  for  a  particular  hardware 
environment.)  Even  after  painstaking  in¬ 
stallation  and  careful  tuning,  some  users 
continue  to  complain  of  frequent  crash¬ 
es.  Often,  these  crashes  result  from  mem¬ 
ory-resident  DOS  programs  that  conflict 
with  Windows. 


And  almost  everybody  gripes  about 
printing.  Remote  printing  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  they  say.  And  even  working 
with  printers  on  the  file  server  forces  you 
to  go  through  enough  tweaking  “to  drive 
anybody  crazy,”  according  to  one  user. 

Despite  these  problems,  those  who 
have  made  it  through  the  arduous  setup 
and  shakedown  procedures  say  it’s 
worth  the  pain.  If  you’ve  decided  to  stan¬ 
dardize  on  Windows,  you  can  save  a  lot  of 
money  by  running  it  from  the  network. 

“My  studies  show  it  is  three  to  10 
times  more  expensive  to  run  Windows  lo¬ 
cally  as  opposed  to  running  it  from  the 
server,”  says  Brian  Livingston,  president 
of  Windows  Computing  in  Seattle.  Liv¬ 
ingston  has  managed  networks  and  Win¬ 
dows  projects  for  several  companies. 
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i386  and  the  Intel  Inside  Logo  are  trademarks  of  Intel 
Corporation.  MastersFort  and  Premier  System  Management  are 
trademarks  of  Zenith  Data  Systems  Corporation.  MS-DOS  and 
Microsoft  Windows  arc  trademarks  of  Microsoft  (  Corporation 
'tinder  normal  rest/resume  conditions.  Battery  life  varies  with 
application,  CPI !  clock  speed,  memory  configuration,  peripheral 
options  attached,  hard  disk  access,  and  display  settings. 
Copyright  e  1991  Zenith  Data  Systems  Corporation 


Today,  he  is  a  consultant  and  columnist  as 
well  as  the  author  of  Windows  3  Secrets. 

Windows  saves  money  by  reducing 
installation  and  upgrade  time.  The  trick  is 
to  install  and  run  Windows  and  Windows 
applications  from  the  server.  That  way, 
updating  to  the  latest  version  requires 
only  installing  it  once  on  the  server,  not 
dozens  of  times  on  local  workstations. 

If  you  stop  to  realize  how  often  a  Win¬ 
dows  user  must  install  new  software,  or  a 
new  version  of  existing  software,  or  a 
bug  fix,  or  a  new  screen  driver,  or  new 
printer  settings,  you  will  soon  under¬ 
stand  why  the  savings  can  quickly  add  up 
to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  “Windows  from  the  server”  ap¬ 
proach  also  makes  it  easier  to  monitor 
compliance  with  software  license  agree¬ 
ments.  And  it  might  let  you  save  with  con¬ 
current  licensing  schemes. 

Most  companies  find  that  even  if  100 
users  need  a  program  sometime  during 
the  week,  fewer  than  30  ever  need  it  si¬ 
multaneously.  If  you  install  your  applica¬ 
tions  on  local  workstations,  you  must 
pay  for  100  programs.  If  you  run  from  a 
centralized  server,  you  can,  in  theory, 
buy  just  the  30  you  really  need.  (In  prac¬ 
tice,  license  arrangements  vary  by  ven¬ 
dor.) 

Of  course,  you  don’t  get  these  bene¬ 
fits  without  a  price.  For  one  thing,  you 
need  a  fast  hard  drive  and  a  large  disk 
cache  on  the  server.  Otherwise,  Windows 
will  bog  down  the  network.  Still,  it’s 
cheaper  to  buy  extra  disk  space  and  more 
RAM  for  a  single  server  than  for  every 
workstation. 

Moreover,  you  must  plan  enough 
time  and  resources  to  fine-tune  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Otherwise,  Wmdows  may  bring 
your  network  to  its  knees.  The  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  done  by  an  experienced 
Windows  networker  who  knows  the 
tricks  that  have  been  discovered  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

For  instance,  plain-vanilla  Windows 
can  take  up  to  several  minutes  to  load 
over  the  network.  But  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  lines  to  SYSTEM.INI,  it  can  load 
as  fast  as  it  does  from  a  local  hard  drive. 

We’re  only  a  few  months  away  from 
the  release  of  Windows  3.1.  In  the  sneak 
previews  I’ve  seen,  Version  3.1  brings 
some  welcome  improvements  in  logging 
and  browsing  over  a  network. 

And  the  best  is  still  to  come.  Later  in 
1992,  Microsoft  will  come  out  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  peer-to-peer  networking  scheme  — 
at  least,  according  to  the  rumors.  If  you 
can  wait  a  little  longer,  you’ll  eventually 
have  full-scale  networking  built  right  into 
Windows. 

Microsoft  is  putting  networking  into 
New  Technology  (NT),  the  rewritten- 
from-the-ground-up  operating  system  it 
hopes  to  introduce  sometime  in  1992.  Al¬ 
though  NT  is  for  high-end  workstations 
and  servers,  many  of  those  advanced 
networking  services  will  also  migrate  to 
the  DOS/Windows  operating  environ¬ 
ment,  probably  by  1993. 

That’s  tomorrow.  Today,  running 
Windows  from  a  network  is  more  trouble 
than  it  should  be.  (Are  you  listening, 
Microsoft?)  But  if  you  take  the  time  to 
dig  around,  the  expertise,  information  and 
utilities  are  out  there  to  make  Windows 
run  as  well  from  a  LAN  as  it  does  on  a 
single  desktop. 


Berst  is  the  publisher  of  Redmond,  Wash. -based 
“Windows  Watcher”  newsletter,  a  monthly  briefing 
service  for  software  executives  and  corporate 
technology  managers. 
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Microsoft’s  Visual  Basic  simple  alternative  to  C 


Technology  Analysis  —  A  roundup 
of  expert  opinions  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Summaries  written  by  New 
Products  Writer  Derek  Slater. 

Microsoft  Corp.  teaches 
the  old  dog  a  whole  new 
repertoire  with  Visual 
Basic,  which  offers  a 
graphical  programming 
environment  for  developing  Windows 
3.0  applications  in  the  Basic  language. 
Ease  of  use:  Reviewers  said  Visual 
Basic  greatly  simplifies  development. 
According  to  Byte  magazine,  while 
Visual  Basic  is  not  difficult  to  use,  it 
does  require  the  programmer  to  learn 
a  new  set  of  concepts  and  methods. 
On-line  Help  is  extensive. 
Environment:  The  programming 
environment  is  genuinely  graphical. 
Visual  Basic  develops  event-driven 
programs. 

Tools/extensions:  A  tool  palette 
offers  quick  access  to  programming 
functions.  Windows  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  Dynamic  Data  Exchange,  Clip¬ 
board  and  Printer,  are  directly  sup¬ 
ported,  although  Windows’  Multiple 
Document  Interface  is  not. 
Debugging:  Debugging  is  fully  in¬ 
tegrated  but  can  be  complicated  in 
larger  projects,  reviewers  said.  An  in¬ 
cremental  compiler  helps  pinpoint  er¬ 
rors  at  the  time  they  are  written. 
Value:  At  $199,  Visual  Basic  is  an 
excellent  value  and  a  strong  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  C  language. 
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Vendor  financial  ratings 
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Microsoft  Corp.,  based  in  Redmond,  Wash.,  reported  1991  revenue  of 
$580.5  million,  a  57%  increase  over  1990,  and  profit  of  $144  million,  a  64% 
increase  over  1990. 


Microsoft  responds 

NevetBasker,  product  manager: 
Tools/extensions:  Users  can  operate  the  cus¬ 
tom  controls  feature  to  create  a  tool  that  plugs 
seamlessly  into  Visual  Basic.  We  have  a  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  third-party  vendors  offering  libraries  and 
tools.  It  is  a  straightforward  process  for  us  to  use  the 
same  procedure  to  add  new  features  to  Visual  Basic 
without  dramatically  restructuring  the  product. 


Realizer:  Strong,  competitive  tool  from  Within 


Within  Technologies’  Realizer  1.0 
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!  Poor  Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst  ratings  are  based  on 
telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment  *  Info  world  ratings  based  on  1  to  10  scale. 


Vendor  financial  information 


Within  Technologies,  Inc.  is  a  privately  held  company 
incorporated  in  1990.  It  is  based  in  Mount  Laurel,  N.J., 
has  approximately  25  employees  and  is  profitable, 
according  to  the  company.  Realizer  is  Within 
Technologies’  first  product 


Within  responds 

Michael  Hyman,  vice  president  of  product  market¬ 
ing: 

Environment:  We  do  have  graphical  tools.  The 
difference  is  we  don’t  force  you  to  program  that 
way.  You  can  still  use  standard  techniques. 
Tools/extensions:  We  will  enhance  the  spread¬ 
sheet  and  chart  tools.  We  also  plan  to  add  features 
that  facilitate  downsizing  database  applications. 


Within  Technologies, 
Inc.’s  Realizer  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  version  of  Basic 
programming  that  nans 
under  Windows  3.0.  It 
includes  a  graphical  development  tool 
and  an  excellent  set  of  libraries.  Re¬ 
viewers  described  Realizer  as  a  pow¬ 
erful,  professional  tool. 

Ease  of  use:  Basic  programming 
techniques  transfer  easily  to  Real¬ 
izer,  reviewers  said. 

Environment:  Realizer  provides  a 
traditional  implementation  of  Basic. 
Although  a  graphical  development 
tool  —  called  Formdev  —  is  included, 
the  programming  environment  is  not 
primarily  graphical.  Byte  magazine 
said  Realizer  is  not  yet  smoothly  inte¬ 
grated  within  itself. 
Tools/extensions:  Realizer  in¬ 
cludes  strong  Programmable  Applica¬ 
tion  Tools  (or  interface  objects)  for 
chart,  spreadsheet  and  schedule  func¬ 
tions;  code  libraries  are  included  for 
other  functions,  such  as  communica¬ 
tions  and  statistics.  Reviewers  said 
Realizer’s  tool  set  is  powerful  and 
complete. 

Debugging:  Debugging  features 
are  adequate  and  offer  speedy  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Value:  Professional  programmers 
will  find  Realizer  a  good  value  at 
$395,  reviewers  said.  It  can  replace  C 
language  for  Windows  programming, 
or  it  might  be  used  for  quick  applica¬ 
tions  prototyping. 
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Bell  will  pair  CPU  and  bus  upgrades 


Hyundai  rides 
with  laptops 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 

communications  facilities,  Ulvestad  said. 

“Basically,  they  said  that  if  we  don’t  fix 
the  communication  problems  we  have 
now,  they  don’t  want  to  get  any  more  in¬ 
formation  than  they  already  have.” 

Hyundai  is  looking  at  a  variety  of  meth¬ 
ods  to  improve  communication  facilities, 
including  finding  9.6K  bit/sec.  data  mo¬ 
dems  that  will  fit  into  the  LTE  form  factor 
and  putting  in  a  dedicated  line  at  a  dealer¬ 
ship  just  for  the  field  traveler,  to  reduce 
disruptions  of  dealer  business.  Typically, 
most  dealers  have  dedicated  lines  for  spe¬ 
cific  needs,  such  as  a  fax  machine  and  new 
communications  software. 

Technology  in  the  field 

In  1988,  Hyundai  decided  to  analyze 
whether  it  could  gainfully  employ  technol¬ 
ogy  of  any  sort  for  its  field  travelers  and 
found  that  it  could.  So  in  1989,  Hyundai 
rolled  out  notebooks  in  its  central  region. 

“We  didn’t  go  in  to  try  and  fit  laptops 
into  their  jobs,”  Ulvestad  said.  She  added 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


VAN  NUYS,  Calif.  —  Clone-maker  Bell 
Computer  Systems  said  it  would  greet  the 
new  year  with  an  upgradable  personal 
computer  that  allows  the  user  to  upgrade 
the  bus  as  well  as  the  CPU. 

Bell’s  line  of  systems,  based  on  chips 
from  Intel  Corp.  and  Advanced  Micro  De¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  will  offer  processor  upgrad- 
ability  from  a  25-MHz  AMD386SXL  to  an 
Intel  50-MHz  I486DX.  It  will  also  give  us¬ 
ers  the  ability  to  see  their  peripherals  run 
at  the  CPU  speed,  rather  than  the  8-MHz 


rate  of  data  transfer  permitted  by  the  AT 
bus. 

To  do  this,  Bell’s  systems  will  use  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Calif.-based  Opti,  Inc.’s  Lo¬ 
cal/CPU  Bus  chip  set.  The  catch  for  users 
is  that  existing  peripherals  do  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  local-bus  architectures  and  will 
not  run  faster,  although  Bell  said  its  sys¬ 
tems  will  have  peripherals  that  will  use 
the  Opti  system. 

Bell  expects  to  ship  systems  at  the  end 
of  February.  It  will  not  sell  CPU  upgrades 
without  an  Opti  chip  set  but  has  yet  to  set 
pricing  for  the  systems. 

One  analyst  said  the  bus  system  ap¬ 


pears  to  make  sense  for  users. 

“Users  will  want  to  get  maximum 
mileage  out  of  an  upgrade,  performance 
enhancements  and  true  productivity  en¬ 
hancement,  and  to  the  extent  that  you’re 
limited  by  the  bus,  how  much  does  an  up¬ 
grade  give  you?”  said  Richard  Zwetch- 
kenbaum,  senior  hardware  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

A  Bell  spokesman  credited  Intel  with 
developing  the  local-bus  concept  back  in 
1988  but  said  vendors  were  reluctant  to 
lock  themselves  into  both  Intel  chips  and 
an  Intel  architecture. 


The  secret  of  success  is  never 
being  at  a  loss  for  words. 

(Or  pictures) 


WE  DIDN’T  GO  in  to 
try  and  fit  laptops 
into  their  jobs.” 

CARRIE  ULVESTAD 
HYUNDAI 


that  most  representatives  carried  reams 
of  paper  with  information,  on  the  off 
chance  they  would  have  to  look  up  some¬ 
thing. 

“We  found  a  high  percentage  of  then- 
time  was  spent  doing  telephone  calls 
[back  to  the  regional  offices],  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  time-waster  we  saw  was  administra¬ 
tive  paperwork,”  Ulvestad  said. 

Field  travelers  must  send  back  reports 
on  each  dealer  visit,  via  a  typical  “route  to 
next  person”  fashion. 

The  challenge  Ulvestad  and  her  team 
faced  was  increasing  the  time  they  could 
spend  meeting  with  dealers  and  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  during  that  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  test,  the  central  re¬ 
gion’s  general  manager  told  Hyundai  Mo¬ 
tor  America’s  executive  committee,  “If 
you  try  to  take  these  PCs  away  from  my 
people,  I’d  have  complete  mutiny.  You 
cannot  take  these  away;  we  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  them,  that’s  how  they  do  their 
jobs.”  Hyundai  rolled  out  portables  to  the 
rest  of  its  regions,  a  process  it  completed 
in  November  1991. 

Only  the  initial  phase  used  SLT  models 
purchased  from  a  Compaq  dealer.  Some 
four  months  into  the  pilot,  the  lighter, 
smaller  LTE  286  appeared.  Ulvestad  said 
“we  were  quite  upset”  by  this,  as  the 
company  had  researched  the  market  be¬ 
fore  buying.  So  it  moved  to  leasing  to 
avoid  getting  caught  again. 

Installed  on  the  notebooks  are  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Lotus  2.01  spread¬ 
sheet,  IBM’s  Displaywrite  IV  word  pro¬ 
cessor,  PS/PC’s  communications  pack¬ 
age  and  compiled  versions  of  Microrim, 
Inc.’s  Rbase  3.0  applications.  Hyundai 
will  upgrade  to  Lotus  3.1  soon  and  may 
add  a  graphics  presentation  package. 


If  you’ve  ever  been  frustrated  by  a  mis¬ 
placed  or  lost  piece  of  information,  don’t 
lose  this  page. 

Because  IBM  can  make  sure  that  never 
happens  again — thanks  to  ImagePlus.® 

ImagePlus  is  IBM’s  system  solution 
designed  to  give  you  image  processing 
capabilities,  including  high-speed  capture 
of  large  volumes  of  documents,  to  help 
streamline  your  paper-intensive  operation. 

It’s  an  imaging  system  created  to  make 
you  more  productive,  by  making  you  more 
responsive. 

With  ImagePlus,  you  can  scan  or  fax 
your  documents,  letters,  photos — any  piece 
of  paper — directly  into  your  computer. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 

Altos  Computer  Systems  has  announced 
the  first  models  in  its  System  4500  modu¬ 
lar  processor  systems  line. 

System  4500  computers  were  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  use  with  Unix.  All 
systems  are  based  on  the  Extended  Indus¬ 
try  Standard  Architecture. 

A  model  with  an  Intel  Corp.  20-MHz 
I486SX  processor  costs  approximately 
$9,400. 

Altos  Computer  Systems 
2641  Orchard  Pkwy. 

San  Jose,  Calif.  95134 
(408)  946-6700 


Peripherals 

Novadyne  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  has 
created  a  serial  port  expansion  system  for 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  workstations. 

The  Novaport  Asynch  Expander 
comes  in  two  versions.  The  desktop  mod¬ 
el  ($2,995)  encompasses  four  eight-port 
asynchronous  controllers,  connecting  up 
to  32  serial  devices  through  one  Sbus  slot. 

The  deskside  model  ($5,595)  includes 
eight  eight-port  controllers. 

Novadyne  Computer  Systems 
1700  E.  St.  Andrew  Place 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705 
(714)566-2000 


Seiko  Instruments  USA,  Inc.  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  Personal  Colorpoint  color  desk¬ 
top  printer. 

The  300-dot/in.  thermal  transfer 
printer  can  print  a  color  page  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  the  company  said.  It  is  com¬ 
patible  with  personal  computers,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes  and  Unix- 
based  workstations. 

Pricing  starts  at  $3,999. 

A  model  with  a  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  processor  and  Adobe  Systems, 
Inc.  Postscript  compatibility  is  available 
for  $4,999. 

Seiko  Instruments  USA 
1130  Ringwood  Court 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95131 
(408)  922-5800 


Radius,  Inc.  has  announced  the  Precision- 
color  Display/19,  a  multifrequency  moni¬ 
tor  for  personal  computers  and  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes. 

The  19-in.  display  product  offers  a 
two-page  display  with  24-bit  color, 
.31mm  dot  pitch  and  a  72-Hz  noninterlace 
refresh  rate.  It  supports  up  to  16.7  million 
colors,  the  company  said. 

The  PC  version,  which  works  with  the 
Radius  SVGA  Multi  view  graphics  card, 
supports  resolutions  that  range  from  320 
by  200  pixels  to  1,280  by  960  pixels. 

The  price  is  $2,499. 

Radius 

1710  Fortune  Drive 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95131 
(408)434-1010 


So  they  can  t  accidentally  fall  off  your 
desk,  slip  behind  your  coffee  mug  or 
inadvertently  end  up  in  the  wastepaper 
basket. 

And,  once  you’ve  scanned  or  faxed 
information  into  your  system,  anyone  in 


any  department — from  your  accounting 
people  to  your  customer  service  reps — can 
retrieve  it,  file  it,  view  it  in  full  color,  and 
reproduce  it.  Instantly. 

One  of  the  many  other  conveniences: 

An  image  of  a  color  photograph  can  be  cap¬ 
tured,  stored  and  retrieved  from  the  same 
folder  that  contains  an  image  of  a  hand¬ 
written  letter  and  other  related  documents. 

Today,  hundreds  of  ImagePlus  systems 
are  installed  and  improving  productivity  and 
customer  service  in  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  government  agencies,  hospitals, 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  transportation 
companies  around  the  world. 

From  now  on,  evervone  with  an 
ImagePlus  terminal  can  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need,  the  second  they  need  it. 
Which,  alone,  is  enough  reason  to  consider 
ImagePlus. 

But  there  are  other  reasons. 

Like  flexibility:  ImagePlus  with  OS/2® 
gives  you  the  multitasking  power  to  run 
several  different  programs — spreadsheets, 
word  processing,  desktop  publishing,  host 
computer  emulation  and  other  image 
applications — at  the  same  time,  without 
interrupting  the  one  you’re  working  on. 

You  can  imagine  the  impact  on 
productivity. 

Projects  that  used  to  take  weeks  to  close, 
now  can  take  hours. 


Customer  questions  that  used  to  take 
days  to  answer,  now  can  take  seconds. 

One  ImagePlus  customer  recently 
reported  significant  increases  in  produc¬ 
tivity  after  only  eight  weeks.  Our  image 
specialists  are  hearing  more  reports  like 
this  all  the  time. 

And  remember,  IBM  can  help  you 
integrate  ImagePlus  into  your  existing  data 
management  system.  In  fact,  thanks  to 
ImagePlus’  open  interfaces,  you  can  inte¬ 
grate  your  own  image  applications  and  even 
attach  your  own  scanners  and  printers. 

Best  of  all,  these  features  are  in  addition 
to  IBM’s  long-term  commitment  to  service 
and  support. 

ImagePlus,  from  IBM.  Now,  when  it 
comes  to  information,  you  can’t  lose. 


For  more  details,  contact  your  IBM 
representative,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-6676, 
ext.  883  or  send  in  the  coupon  below. 

IBM.  ImagePlus  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
©  1991  IBM  Corporation 


Please  send  me  more  details  about  IBM's 

Imaging  Solutions 

Clip  and  mail  to:  Or  call 

IBM  Corporation.  Dept  883  1  800  IBM-6676,  ext  883 

P  O.  Box  3974.  Peoria.  IL  61614 
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Alacrity  Systems,  Inc.  has  begun  shipping 
the  Desktop  Document  Manager  (DDM). 

The  product  allows  personal  computer 
users  running  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
to  photocopy,  fax,  store  and  retrieve  elec¬ 
tronic  documents.  The  Alacrity  DDM 
consists  of  a  suite  of  software  utilities  and 
an  add-in  board  with  a  graphics  coproces¬ 
sor  and  6M  bytes  of  memory. 

The  DDM  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
scanner  and  a  laser  printer. 

According  to  the  company,  the  DDM 
also  speeds  printing  from  any  Windows 
application  by  as  much  as  10  times. 

The  product  costs  $  1 ,995. 

Alacrity  Systems 
43  Newburg  Road 
Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840 
(908)813-2400 


Storage 

Everex  Systems,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
3Vfe-in.  small  computer  systems  interface 
tape  backup  system  that  provides  560M 
bytes  of  storage  and  32M  byte/min.  per¬ 
formance. 

The  Excel  560  is  compatible  with  in¬ 
dustry  V+in.  cartridge  standards  includ¬ 
ing  QIC-121,  according  to  the  company. 
It  includes  the  company’s  Stape  software 
with  menu-driven,  file-by-file  backup  ca¬ 
pability. 

An  internal  model  with  one  minicar¬ 
tridge  and  all  necessary  cabling  costs 
$1,579.  An  external  Excel  560  is  priced 
at  $1,729. 

Everex  Systems 
48431  Milmont  Drive 
Fremont,  Calif.  94538 
(415)498-1111 

Development  tools 

Dolphin  Software  has  created  two  soft¬ 
ware  packages  for  use  with  C  language 
and  C+  +  compilers. 

The  Dolphin  C  Toolkit  incorporates 
225  C  language  functions  pertaining  to 
date,  time,  string,  disk,  file  and  printer 
functions.  It  enables  users  to  save  values 
in  .EXE  files. 

The  toolkit  costs  $149. 

The  Far  Memory  Manager  and  Debug¬ 
ging  Library  enables  programmers  to  ac¬ 
cess  most  of  the  640K  bytes  of  conven¬ 
tional  memory.  It  includes  a  debugging 
log  that  optionally  records  all  far-memory 
operations,  the  company  said.  It  is  priced 
at  $99. 

The  products  can  be  purchased  to¬ 
gether  for  $238. 

Dolphin  Software 
48  Shattuck  Square  #147 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94704 
(510)464-3009 
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Everything  you  need  to  know  about 
the  difference  between  a  Compaq  PC 

with  Intelligent  Modularity 
and  a  merely  upgradable  PC. 


These  days,  a  lot  of  personal  computers  have  upgradable  processors 
and  memory.  But  the  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO/M  PCs  have 
Intelligent  Modularity,  which  goes 
far  beyond  ordinary  upgradability. 

This  unique  design  makes  these 
PCs  a  smart  investment  for 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Smart  for  today- 
designed  for  today’s  needs 
and  today’s  budgets.  Intelligent 

Modularity  puts  all  vital  subsystems  on  separate  boards  so  you 
can  choose  just  the  performance  and  features  you  need. 

Since  the  parts  are  interchangeable,  the  whole  office  can 


Suggested  Resale  Price  starts  at  just  over  $3,000  for 
this  family  of  four  remarkable  PCs. 


2.  Processor  Board. 

„  Advanced 
0.  VGA  Board. 


can  tell  you  its  serial  number,  how  it’s  configured  and  what  it  has 
installed.  Even  remotely,  over  the  network.  A  big  time-  and  money- 
saver  for  MIS  managers. 

Smart  for  tomorrow— built  to  adapt 
to  changing  technology  and  changing  needs. 

With  Intelligent  Modularity,  upgrading  and  expand¬ 
ing  only  takes  about  five  minutes.  And,  thanks 

tO  Unique  1.  High-Speed  Memory  Board. 

Compaq  engineering, 
you  get  optimum 
performance  no 
matter  how  you 
configure  your 
system. 

The  32-bit 
EISA  expansion 
bus  gets  the 
most  out  of  high- 
performance 
processors, 
expansion  boards 
and  peripherals.  Superior 

thermals  keep  things  cool,  no  matter  how  many 
options  you  add.  And  the  240-watt  power  supply 
can  take  anything  you  plug  in. 

Call  your  Authorized  COMPAQ 
Computer  Dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO/M  personal  computers  firsthand.  Call  1-800-231-0900, 
Operator  185.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  185. 


4.  EISA  Bus 

Board. 


5.  I/O  Board. 


Intelligent  Modularity— Five  separate  subsystems 
let  you  upgrade  or  replace  only  what  you  need. 


Nobody  else  gives  you  all  the 
advantages  you  get  with  the 
COMPAQ  DESKPRO/M  PCs. 

COMPAQ 

DESKPRO/M 

FAMILY 

ALR 

BUSINESS 

VEISA 

AST 

PREMIUM 

II 

DELL 

POWERLINE 

DE 

IBM  PS/2 
MODEL  90 

1.  Five-board  modular  design 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

2.  Upgradable  video  without 
using  an  expansion  slot 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

3.  Separate  I/O  board  for  potential 
enhancements  and  ease  of  service 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

4.  14  levels  of  security  including 
cable-lock  provision 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

5.  System  configuration  and  ID 
number  available  in  memory 
and  accessible  remotely 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

6.  Power  supply  adequate  for  all 
expansion  needs 

240w 

150w 

145w 

220w 

194w 

standardize  on  one  platform.  And  since  the  parts  are  easy  to  access, 
they’re  easy  and  inexpensive  to  service.  Replacement  parts  cost 
less,  too. 

Keeping  track  of  what’s  inside  each  PC  is  easy  with  our 
built-in  Asset  Management  provision.  Each  COMPAQ  DESKPRO/M  PC 


Trademarks  and  trade  names  shown  are  those  of  Hie  respective  companies  designated.  COMPAQ.  DESKPRO.  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  O  1991  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Everything  the  boss 
needs  to  know 


1.  It’s  smart. 

2.  It’s  easy. 

3.  It’s  affordable. 


It  simply  works  better. 


comma 


In  Macintosh-to-IBM  mainframe  connectivity,  there’s  only 


one  company  that  leads  the  field.  Avatar.  Following  our  recent 
merger  with  Tri-Data  Systems,  we  now  offer  the  broadest  range 
of  Mac-to-mainframe  connectivity  solutions  in  the  industry. 
From  our  cost  effective  MacMainFrame  board-level  work¬ 


station  and  gateway  solutions,  to  RISC-based  Netway  gateway 
products,  we  have  an  answer  for  every  price  and  performance 
configuration.  All  made  to  the  most  exacting  standards— easy 


to  install  and 


Avatar 


easy  to  use.  Just 


the  Leader  in  its  Field,  the  Leader  in  the  Field  in  Between,  the  Leader  in  its  Field. 


as  important,  Avatar  provides  the  responsive  service  and 
support  you’d  expect  from  a  leader.  To  find  out  how  to  get 
your  Macs  talking  with  your  mainframe,  or  to  get  our  compre¬ 
hensive  “Macintosh-to-IBM  Mainframe  Connectivity  Guide” 
call  us  now  toll-free  at  1-800-AVA-3270.  Avatar.  We’re  the 


Mac-to-mainframe  leader  with  all  the  right  connections. 


FREE  MACINTOSH-TO-IBM 
MAINFRAME  CONNECTIVITY  GUIDE 

□  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  connecting  Macintosh 
computers  to  my  IBM  mainframe.  Please  send  me  your 
free  “Macintosh-to-IBM  Mainframe  Connectivity  Guide!’ 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


STREET 


CITY 


STATE  ZIP 


TELEPHONE 


1CW7 


Call  1-800-AVA-3270 


Send  to:  Connectivity  Guide,  Avatar  Corporation,  65  South  Street,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748-2212 


Tlie  Macintosh  name  and  Apple  logo  and  the  IBM  name  and  logo  are  the  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  and  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  respectively,  and  do  not  imply  sponsorship  or  endorsement.  ©  1991  Avatar  Corporation. 

SEE  US  AT  MACWORLD,  BOOTH  *23 1 9  MOSCONE  CENTER 
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NETWORK  SHORTS 

NCR  offers 
POS  gear 

NCR  Corp.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  point-of- 
sale  workstation  that  can 
work  with  a  wireless  local- 
area  network.  Members 
of  the  the  NCR  5100  fam¬ 
ily  occupy  half  the  space 
of  traditional  personal 
computers,  according  to 
NCR.  The  company  said 
up  to  1 1  cables  per  work 
area  can  be  eliminated  if 
the  device  is  used  with 
NCR’s  optional  Wavelan 
wireless  LAN.  The  5100 
systems  use  Intel  Corp.’s 
386, 16-MHz  chip  and 
measure  11V2  by  17  by  6V2 
inches. 

Mainlan,  Inc.  in  Dallas 
said  it  is  shipping  a  low-end 
LAN  operating  system 
for  $199  per  node  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  network  inter¬ 
face  card,  software  and  ca¬ 
bling.  The  LAN,  which 
targets  small  networks,  is 
said  to  support  MS-DOS 
and  DOS/Windows  clients 
and  includes  peer-to-peer 
sharing  of  DOS  and  DOS/ 
Windows  network  appli¬ 
cations  and  electronic 
mail. 

AT&T’s  E-mail  unit  has 
signed  an  agreement  to  co¬ 
market  Unisys  Corp.’s 
Unix  V-based  electronic 
data  interchange  pack¬ 
age.  AT&T  Easylink  Ser¬ 
vices  will  recommend  the 
Unisys  software,  called 
EaDIplus,  to  customers 
needing  to  integrate  exist¬ 
ing  applications  with  EDI 
through  an  open  systems 
platform. 


Telecom  managers 
unsure  about  SMDS 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Many  telecommunications  man¬ 
agers  have  yet  to  see  how 
Switched  Multimegabit  Data 
Service  (SMDS)  might  fit  into 
their  wide-area  networking 
schemes.  The  impasse  seems  to 
stem  from  SMDS’  current  lack 
of  availability,  along  with  a  defi¬ 
cit  of  marketing  moves  by  local 
telephone  companies  to  educate 
users  about  how  SMDS  differs 
from  the  much-touted  frame-re- 
lay  technology. 

“I  know  what  the  acronym 
‘SMDS’  stands  for,  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  vendor  —  and 
that’s  a  capital  A-N-Y  —  coming 
to  us  about  it,”  said  Jess  Reed, 
assistant  vice  president  of  tele¬ 
communications  at  Geico  Corp., 


an  insurance  firm  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Geico  is  implement¬ 
ing  a  private  frame-relay  net¬ 
work. 

SMDS  is  a  public-switched 
wide-area  data  service  slated  to 
start  oozing  out  of  the  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  in  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year  at  T1 
speeds  within  service  regions. 
According  to  carrier  announce¬ 
ments  made  this  fall,  SMDS 
should  be  available  in  about  30 
U.S.  cities  by  year’s  end. 

Making  the  connection 

Connecting  the  pockets  of 
SMDS  is  a  major  issue  for  users 
hearing  similar  characteristics 
and  applications  linked  to  both 
SMDS  and  frame  relay.  The  Bell 
companies  are  restricted  to  of¬ 
fering  local  services  and  must 
depend  on  long-distance  carriers 
to  interconnect  them  in  national 


Throwing  the  switch 

Carrier  SMDS  deployment  plans 
by  year-end  1992* 

Company  Number  of  cities 


Bell  Atlantic 


5-6 


GTE 


3-5 


Pacific  Bell 


6-7 


US  West  9 

*SMDS  could  reach  30  cities  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  although  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  those 
islands  will  be  linked 

Source:  SMDS  Interest  Group,  Interop  ‘91 
CW  Chart  Michael  Siggins 


and  international  con¬ 
figurations. 

“I  understand  that 
SMDS  is  a  local  offer¬ 
ing,  so  I’m  not  sure  how 
that  would  fit  with  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  such 
as  ours,”  said  Roger 
Shjarback,  project  lead¬ 
er  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  at  Hoechst-Celan- 
ese  Corp.,  a  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  company  in 
Bridgewater,  N.J.  The 
firm  is  deploying  a  hy¬ 
brid  public/private 
frame-relay  network. 

To  date,  no  official 
announcements  have 
been  made  by  long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers  about 
supporting  SMDS,  al¬ 
though  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  AT&T  are  de¬ 
ploying  SMDS-capable  switches 
in  their  central  offices. 

Frame  relay  —  a  fast,  simple 
form  of  packet  switching  —  does 
not  have  the  ubiquity  limitation 
that  SMDS  currently  does. 
Frame  relay  is  already  offered 
both  nationally  and  internation¬ 
ally  by  wide-area  public  carriers 


as  well  as  on  private  networking 
equipment. 

However,  the  “connection¬ 
less”  nature  of  cell-based  SMDS 
may  actually  suit  the  local-area 
network  interconnections  often 
cited  as  the  “killer”  application 
for  frame  relay  better  than  the 
SMDS  competitor,  according  to 
Continued  on  page  52 


Users  wary  of  Novell  management  tool 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


PROVO,  Utah  —  Novell,  Inc. 
threw  what  some  users  may  con¬ 
sider  a  curveball  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  its  distributed  Netware 
management  system  late  last 
month. 

While  the  product  does  meet 
some  long-standing  user  needs, 
Novell’s  decision  to  base  it  on 
IBM’s  OS/2  Version  2.0  is  likely 
to  draw  some  user  resistance, 
according  to  Tom  Wood,  senior 
industry  analyst  at  Business  Re¬ 
search  Group,  a  Newton,  Mass.- 
based  consultancy. 

Novell  has  been  hinting  for 
some  time  that  it  would  be  an¬ 
nouncing  a  graphics-based,  inte¬ 


grated  management  system  for 
distributed  Netware  nodes.  “Be¬ 
fore,  when  Novell  said  it  had  net¬ 
work  management,  it  really 
meant  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  single 
Netware  serv¬ 
er,”  Wood  said.  A 
network  manager 
at  a  terminal 
would  need  to  log 
on  to  each  server 
in  turn  to  get  in¬ 
formation  about 
what  was  happen¬ 
ing  on  each  local- 
area  network,  he 
explained. 

In  contrast,  Novell’s  Netware 
Management  Map  is  said  to 
track  nodes  automatically  across 


multiple  Netware  LANs  and  dis¬ 
play  their  status  on  a  graphical 
user  interface  based  on  IBM’s 
Presentation  Manager.  The 
product  identifies 
active  nodes  on 
the  network  and 
“paints  a  map” 
depicting  those 
nodes  on  a  corpo¬ 
ratewide  net¬ 
work,  according 
to  John  Edwards, 
Novell’s  director 
of  marketing. 

If  a  system 
fails  or  its  perfor¬ 
mance  degrades,  its  icon  on  the 
screen  changes  color.  Then  the 
administrator  can  position  the 
mouse  over  the  icon,  zoom  in  to 


get  more  specific  information 
about  the  ailing  node  and  “take 
proactive  steps,  hopefully  long 
before  users  call,”  Edwards  said. 

In  addition,  the  system  col¬ 
lects  configuration  information, 
such  as  what  version  of  DOS  or 
IPX  a  workstation  is  using  or  the 
number  of  packets  it  transmits 
within  a  certain  time  period.  It 
then  stores  the  information  in  a 
Novell  Btrieve  database  for  later 
retrieval  and  analysis,  he  said. 

The  above  system  “sounds 
very  good,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  getting  an  inventory  of 
devices  on  the  network  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  network's  health,” 
said  Brian  Keller,  a  network  spe¬ 
cialist  at  a  major  insurance  com¬ 
pany. 

Keller  said  he  also  likes  the 
idea  of  collecting  configuration 
Continued  on  page  50 
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Business  transactions  that  once  took  days  now  take 
seconds.  EDI*Net,  our  Electronic  Data  Interchange 
service,  moves  documents  instantly— regardless  of 
time  zones,  communications  protocols,  or  computer 
compatibility.  EDDNet  and  proven  TYMNET® 
technology  from  BT  North  America  simplify  the  way 
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Greyhound  drives  wide-area  networking 


ON  SITE 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


DALLAS  —  The  postbank¬ 
ruptcy  era  at  Greyhound  Lines, 
Inc.  has  seen  the  bus  company 
economize  by  scattering  its  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  among  sev¬ 
eral  leased-office  sites.  The 
move  has  forced  the  firm  to  im¬ 
plement  wide-area  networks 
that  must  be  continually  cost- 
justified  to  a  frugal  upper  man¬ 
agement,  senior  network  analyst 
Terry  Da  vis  said. 

The  justification  process  re¬ 
mains  ongoing  because  main- 
frame-oriented  senior  managers 
have  trouble  understanding  the 
nature  of  local-area  network 
traffic,  which  requires  more 
bandwidth  than  terminal-to-host 
connections,  Davis  explained. 

Davis  said  he  has  a  wish  list  of 
three  key  functions  that  would 
help  him  increase  network  effi¬ 
ciency  and  provide  quantifiable 
bandwidth  utilization  fodder  for 
his  management  presentations: 

•  The  ability  of  his  Crosscomm 


Corp.  remote  bridges  to  blend 
his  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (SNA)  and  Novell, 
Inc.  Netware  traffic. 

•  The  delivery  of  Novell’s 
“burst-mode”  IPX,  a  planned  ef¬ 
ficiency  tweak  to  the  Netware 
communications  protocol. 

•  A  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  to  provide  him  with  band¬ 
width  utilization  statistics  on  his 
Tl  backbone. 

Currently,  “we  don’t  have  a 
method  to  physically  show  why 
we  need  full  T Is  among  our  loca¬ 
tions,”  Davis  explained.  “Our 
senior  management  doesn’t  un¬ 
derstand  [LAN  traffic]  very  well. 
They’re  used  to  the  mainframe 
world  where  you  can  support 
hundreds  of  dumb  terminals 
across  a  56K  bit/sec.  line  just 
fine.” 

Justifying  the  cost 

For  now,  Davis  said  the  only  way 
to  justify  his  Tl  link  is  to  tell 
management  that  the  company 
can  back  up  its  weekly  4.5G 
bytes  of  data  over  it  in  24  hours. 
Using  a  56K  bit/sec.  line,  the 
process  takes  an  unacceptable 


three  days,  he  said.  Davis  is  un¬ 
able  to  gather  Tl  statistics  from 
a  multiplexer  because  he  does 
not  own  his  own  equipment. 

Davis  said  he  could  get  better 
use  of  his  Tl  bandwidth  with  the 
router  and  IPX  developments  on 
his  wish  list.  He  explained 
that  LAN  packets  such  as 
Netware  do  not  sequen¬ 
tially  use  multiple  chan¬ 
nels  on  a  Tl  line  as 
terminal  traffic  does. 

“If  one  terminal 
uses  one  channel, 
the  next  terminal 
communicates  across  the  next 
channel.  LAN  packets  use  one 
route  only,”  though  they  need 
the  full  1.5M  bit/sec.  Tl  band¬ 
width  when  they  do  transmit,  he 
explained. 

Currently,  Greyhound  divides 
its  wide-area  traffic  into  two 
“lanes,”  dedicating  half  the  Tl 
pipe  from  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Dallas  to  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  data  center  to  SNA  and  the 
other  to  LAN  traffic. 

This  is  a  fairly  common  tactic, 
according  to  Janet  L.  Hyland,  di¬ 
rector  of  network  strategy  re¬ 


search  at  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

However,  “the  problem  is 
that  one  channel  could  be  empty 
while  another  is  overflowing.  So 
users  are  looking  for  a  different 
solution  where 
packets  from 
both  SNA  and 
LAN  environ¬ 
ments  are  ‘inter¬ 
leaved’  over  the  same 
physical  circuit,”  Hy¬ 
land  said. 

Tad  Witkowicz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Greyhound’s  router  sup¬ 
plier,  Marlboro,  Mass.-based 
Crosscomm,  said  the  firm  is  cur¬ 
rently  beta-testing  a  router  fea¬ 
ture  that  combines  the  LAN  and 
SNA  traffic  “so  both  of  these 
packets  get  multiplexed  onto  the 
same  Tl  or  other  WAN  circuit.” 
Witkowicz  said  the  feature  will 
start  shipping  this  month  and 
that  the  technology  works  by 
converting  SNA  packets  into 
LAN  packets  within  the  router 
and  reversing  the  process  at  the 
other  end  of  the  link. 

In  addition,  Novell’s  “burst¬ 


mode”  IPX  —  expected  before 
mid- 1992  —  would  allow  the 
router  to  save  up  LAN  packets, 
then  burst  them  efficiently  down 
the  wide-area  link,  Davis  said. 
This  would  replace  the  current, 
slower  scheme  of  waiting  for  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  each  single 
packet  received  before  transmit¬ 
ting  the  next. 

Stretching  Version  3.1 1 

A  Novell  spokesman  said  burst¬ 
mode  IPX  is  “currently  being 
tested  by  Novell  and  a  few  cus¬ 
tomers”  as  an  extension  to 
Netware  Version  3.11  and  “fo¬ 
cuses  on  WAN  performance.” 
He  said  routers  currently  sup¬ 
porting  IPX  will  not  have  to  be 
upgraded  and  that  it  has  not  been 
determined  whether  users  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  feature. 

Greyhound’s  manager  of  dis¬ 
tributed  systems,  Meg  Frantz, 
indicated  that  the  wide-area 
networking  issues  facing  the 
company  are  apt  to  burgeon. 

Pending  projects  include  the 
expansion  of  the  bus  company’s 
nationwide  reservations  system 
“so  you  can  go  into  a  7-Eleven 
[or  other  locations]  and  buy  a 
ticket.  That  requires  access  to 
nationwide  schedules  and  pricing 
in  more  places,”  she  said. 


Users  wary  of  Novell  management  tool 
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Late ’91  flurry  strikes 
LAN  management  field 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


Novell,  Inc.’s  announcement  of 
Netware  Management  Map  was 
only  one  of  several  promising  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  local-area  net¬ 
work  management  arena  that 
took  place  just  before  the  closing 
of  1991.  Other  key  announce¬ 
ments  included  the  following: 

•  Unger mann-Bass,  Inc.  (UB) 
announced  that  it  had  purchased 
a  bare  majority  share  (50.1%)  of 
up-and-coming  network  hub  and 
LAN  management  vendor 
Networth,  Inc. 

Under  the  agreement,  both 
companies  will  continue  to  sell 
their  respective  products,  but 
Networth  will  “port  a  lot  of  our 
technology  into  UB’s  systems,” 
Networth  spokesman  Kerry 
Wood  said.  The  companies  make 
a  good  complement,  with 
Networth  targeting  departmen¬ 
tal  LANs  and  UB  focusing  on  the 
international,  enterprisewide 
LAN  integration  market. 

While  UB  has  announced  no 
definite  plans  for  porting 
Networth’s  Netware  LAN  man¬ 
agement  technology  into  its  own 
products,  “they  have  said  our 
closeness  to  Netware  is  one  of 
our  attractions,”  a  Networth 
spokesman  said. 

•  The  Internet  Engineering 
Task  Force  (IETF)  began  work¬ 
ing  on  a  Token  Ring  version  of 
the  Remote  Network  Monitor 


(Rmon)  protocol.  Rmon  is  a  de 
facto  industry  standard  that  de¬ 
fines  how  various  LAN  monitors 
and  protocol  analyzers  can  send 
information  to  a  central  network 
management  workstation  — 
generally  one  running  Simple 
Network  Management  Protocol 
(SNMP). 

An  Ethernet  version  of  Rmon 
is  close  to  finalization  by  IETF, 
and  several  vendors  have  al¬ 
ready  announced  products  that 
support  the  protocol.  Right  now, 
Token  Ring  management  sys¬ 
tems  are  proprietary.  A  Token 
Ring  Rmon  would  let  the  same 
SNMP  workstation  manage  both 
sides  of  the  network  house,  pro¬ 
viding  the  protocol  gains  support 
from  leading  vendors. 

•  IBM  announced  a  new  version 
of  its  Transmission  Control  Pro- 
tocol/Intemet  Protocol  (TCP/ 
IP)  software  for  VM,  which  is 
said  to  include  SNMP  support 
for  IBM’s  3172  controller.  This, 
in  turn,  will  enable  users  to  man¬ 
age  the  3172’s  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface  connections  via  a 
host-based  SNMP  management 
system. 

The  new  version  introduces  a 
TCP/IP-based  client/server  da¬ 
tabase  system.  The  remote  pro¬ 
cedure  call-based  system  is  said 
to  allow  IBM  RISC  System/6000 
or  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  work¬ 
stations  to  query  a  VM  Struc¬ 
tured  Query  Language/Data 
System  VM  database. 


information  in  a  Btrieve  data¬ 
base,  which  can  then  be  accessed 
by  a  variety  of  third-party  re¬ 
porting  and  analysis  packages. 

The  insurance  company  has 
been  seeking  a  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  its  Netware  installation 
but  has  balked  at  the  pricing  of 
sophisticated  protocol  analyzers 
such  as  Network  General 
Corp.’s  Sniffer,  Keller  said.  “We 
see  a  system  that  costs  no  more 
than  10%  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
LAN  site  as  cost-effective  net¬ 
work  management,”  he  said. 

This  makes  Novell’s  pricing 
particularly  attractive,  he  added. 
Netware  Management  Map, 
along  with  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  Netware  Requester  for 
OS/2  Version  2.0,  is  bundled  to¬ 
gether  as  a  single  package 
dubbed  Netware  Services  for 
OS/2  and  is  priced  at  $200  for  a 
corporatewide  site  license,  No¬ 
vell  said. 

Echlin,  Inc.,  a  manufacturing 
firm  that  runs  all  of  its  corporate 
applications  on  Netware,  is 
“cautiously  interested”  in  No¬ 
vell’s  new  product,  according  to 
Hock,  the  firm’s  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems.  However, 
“We’re  not  too  interested  in 
OS/2,”  he  added.  “We  see  the 
future  with  [Microsoft  Corp.’s] 
Windows  and  New  Technol¬ 
ogy.” 

Keller’s  firm,  in  contrast,  is 
not  concerned  about  whether  its 
LAN  management  system  runs 
on  DOS,  OS/2  or  Unix,  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Novell  does  not  plan  to  base 


all  of  its  future  Netware  manage¬ 
ment  products  on  OS/2,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edwards. 

The  OS/2  orientation  of  No¬ 
vell’s  new  management  system 
is  most  likely  to  find  favor  with 
companies  using  IBM  main¬ 
frames  as  LAN  servers,  Wood 
predicted.  He  said  a  recent  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  survey  showed 
that  such  firms  make  up  23%  of 
large  and  midsize  companies. 

“A  lot  of  our  clients  are  say¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  do  is  integrate  their 
LANs  with  the  mainframe  as  a 


first  step  toward  downsizing,” 
Wood  said. 

Netware  Management  Map 
can  collect  information  about  al¬ 
most  anything  that  handles  No¬ 
vell’s  SPX/IPX  protocol,  includ¬ 
ing  cable  segments,  Netware 
2.X  and  3.X  servers,  OS/2,  MS- 
DOS  and  Microsoft  Windows 
workstations  and  bridges  and 
routers,  Edwards  said. 

Netware  Services  for  OS/2  is 
scheduled  for  availability  when 
IBM’s  OS/2  Version  2.0  ships. 
That  date  is  now  set  for  March, 
IBM  said. 


Pluggingtheholes? 


Novell’s  Netware  Management  Map  fills  some,  but  by 
no  means  all,  of  the  gaps  in  the  LAN  vendor’s  inte¬ 
grated  network  management  strategy. 

Current  product  capabilities: 

•  An  IBM  Presentation  Manager-based  graphical 
user  interface  that  shows  status  of  distributed  Netware  nodes 
through  color  coding,  with  zoom-in  capabilities  to  obtain  de¬ 
tailed  status  information. 

•  Automatic  “discovery”  of  all  active  nodes  across  a  distributed 
corporate  LAN  configuration  and  plotting  of  their  position  on  a 
topographical  map. 

•  Ongoing  monitoring  of  traffic  and  configurations  of  distribut¬ 
ed  LAN  systems. 

•  Storage  of  statistics  in  a  Btrieve  database  for  later  analysis. 

In  the  works: 

•  The  ability  for  the  user  to  set  thresholds,  such  as  error  or  traf¬ 
fic  levels,  which,  if  exceeded,  would  automatically  trigger 
alarms. 

•  Netware  management  products  on  platforms  other  than  OS/2. 
•  Integration  with  Novell’s  protocol  analyzer,  Lantern. 

•  Analysis  of  levels  of  Netware  CPU  and  disk  use. 
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Imagine  looking  at  your 
existing  systems  as  a  tremen¬ 
dous  resource  —  not  a  mainte¬ 
nance  nightmare.  As  a  pool  of 
knowledge  from  which  to  draw 
—  not  a  drain  on  your  valuable 
resources. 


CASE  for  the  ’90s  Means 
Building  on  Success. 

CASE  tools  have  revolution¬ 
ized  planning,  analysis,  design,  and 
application  generation.  But  the  time 
has  come  to  focus  that  same  CASE 
power  on  re-development.  Future  success 
means  capitalizing  on  existing  systems  — 
making  the  most  of  your  available  resources. 
Doing  more  with  less. 


INTERSOLV  invites 


you  to  look  again. 

Design  Recovery  provides  a 
new  perspective  on  your  existing 
systems  by  bringing  the  power  of 
CASE  to  your  maintenance  develop¬ 
ment  life  cycle.  At  INTERSOLV,  we 
realize  that  the  problem  with  software 
maintenance  isn't  changing  the 
code...  it’s  figuring  out  what  the 
system  does. 

Design  Recovery  lets  you 
recapture  the  information  you  need 
from  existing  applications  —  data, 
process  logic,  and  user  interface 
specifications  —  and  populate  a  LAN 
repository  automatically.  System  designs  can  then  be  extracted  and 
displayed  in  easy-to-understand  diagrams. 

You  can  see  the  logic  behind  your  programs  at  a  glance.  You  can 
analyze  I/O  relationships,  identify  system  design  flaws,  and 
measure  program  complexity  to  determine  what  system 
components  you  can  reuse. 


INTERSOLV 


1  =§=§  -  A  D/Cycle  “ 


Design  Recovery  allows  you  to  adapt  existing  systems  to  support 
new  business  goals,  modify  systems  to  meet  new  user  requirements,  and 
even  regenerate  old  systems  information  for  use  in  re-analysis,  re-design, 
and  regeneration.  And  that’s  building  on  success. 


Use  it  standalone... 

or  as  part  of  a  powerful  CASE  family. 

INTERSOLV  is  committed  to  supporting  IBM's  AD/Cycle  framework 
and  Design  Recovery  is  the  cornerstone  of  this  commitment.  The  new 
Re-Development  Series  provides  a  standalone  PC-  or  LAN-based  solution 
for  developers  who  rework  existing  applications  for  use  in  new  systems 
development.  Or,  together  with  INTERSOLV’s  family  of  CASE  tools, 
including  the  INTERSOLV  LAN  Repository,  Design  Recovery  provides 
a  total  re-development  solution. 


A  New  Report  Spells  It  Out  — 

Get  Your  Copy  Free. 

It’s  time  to  reduce  your  ongoing  maintenance 
costs  and  increase  productivity.  Find  out 
more  in  our  new  report  How  to 
Leverage  Your  Invest¬ 
ment  In  Existing 
Systems.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  and  get 
your  copy  —  free. 

Or  call  toll-free: 
1-800-547-4000 


YPC|  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  £*.’• 
1  .  management  report,  /*««**''» 

How  to  Leverage  Your  Investment  in 
Existing  Systems 


~1 


Address 


Complete  the  coupon  and  send  to:  INTERSOLV,  3200  Tower 
Oaks  Blvd.,  Rockville  MD  20852,  ATTN:  Special  Report 


CPW 


NETWORKING 


Ameritech  takes 
aim  with  AIN  trials 


Telecom  managers 
unsure  about  SMDS 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  49 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  Two  years  ago, 
Ameritech  became  the  first  of 
the  regional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
nies  to  announce  its  Advanced 
Intelligent  Network  (AIN)  plans. 
In  early  December,  it  took  the 
lead  again,  becoming  the  first  to 
announce  AIN  customer  trials. 

However,  commercial  avail¬ 
ability  of  AIN-based  services  in 
Ameritech’s  five-state  region  is 
still  “a  few  years  away,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ameritech. 

AIN  calls  for  the  deployment 
of  computer  databases  and  intel¬ 
ligent  switches  throughout  the 
phone  network.  These  pieces 
work  together  to  route  custom¬ 
er  calls  based  on  information 
stored  in  a  database. 

For  example,  calls  can  be 
routed  depending  on  criteria 
such  as  the  time  of  day,  or  cus¬ 
tomers  can  arrange  for  simpli¬ 
fied,  wide-area  dialing  plans  for 
outgoing  calls. 

The  next  iteration  of  AIN,  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  1997  time  frame, 
will  tightly  integrate  this  ap¬ 
proach  with  the  administrative 
and  billing  systems  used  by 
phone  companies.  This  should 


dramatically  speed  up  the  hook¬ 
up,  disconnection  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  phone  service  —  what 
telephone  companies  call  “ser¬ 
vice  provisioning.  ’  ’ 

The  AIN  architecture  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  parts: 

•  The  Service  Switching  Point 
(SSP),  the  network  access  point 
at  which  an  incoming  call  is  first 
processed.  The  SSP  strips  the 
call’s  out-of-band  signaling  infor¬ 
mation  and  sends  this  to  the  sig¬ 
nal  transfer  point  (STP). 

•  The  STP  recognizes  whether 
this  is  an  AIN  call;  if  it  is,  the  sig¬ 
naling  information  is  transferred 
to  the  service  control  point 
(SCP). 

•  The  SCP,  in  essence  a  central 
database,  references  the  Service 
Management  System,  a  routing 
database  where  additional  de¬ 
tails  for  how  the  call  should  be 
handled  are  stored. 

The  entire  process  takes  a 
fraction  of  a  second. 

Continental  Bank  Corp.  and 
American  Drug  Stores,  both 
based  in  Chicago,  will  participate 
in  Ameritech’s  AIN  technical  tri¬ 
al.  The  two  will  test  a  variety  of 
call  routing  and  forwarding,  call 
blocking  and  simplified  exten¬ 
sion  dialing  capabilities. 


Jeff  Stone,  vice  president  at  In- 
fonetics  Research,  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  based  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

He  said  SMDS’s  packet-by- 
packet  routing  scheme  serves  as 
a  better  LAN  extension  than 
frame  relay.  Point-to-point-ori¬ 
ented  frame  relay,  like  a  tele¬ 


phone  call,  must  establish  a  call 
path  and  then  transmit  all  data 
over  that  nailed-up  route. 

Frame  relay  requires  users  to 
address  data  for  specific  sites, 
unlike  the  multipoint-oriented 
SMDS,  which  allows  on-the-fly 
networking,  said  Pierre  Sibille, 
manager  of  data  product-line 


management  at  Siemens  Strom- 
berg-Carlson  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
Siemens  makes  the  only  frame- 
relay-  and  SMDS-capable  cen¬ 
tral  office  switch  generally  avail¬ 
able  and  is  a  member  of  both  the 
Frame  Relay  Forum  and  SMDS 
Interest  Group. 

One  SMDS  drawback,  Sibille 
acknowledged,  will  be  that  inter¬ 
national  SMDS  is  likely  to  be 
available  only  at  T1  speeds, 
though  the  intercarrier  specifi¬ 
cation  of  SMDS  specifies  45M 
bit/sec.  and  155M  bit/sec.  To 
date,  there  is  no  intercarrier 
specification  for  frame  relay. 


Demarcation  lines 


A  recent  survey  by  Boston  consultancy 
The  Yankee  Group  of  80  large  compa¬ 
nies  showed  that  54%  plan  to  imple¬ 
ment  SMDS,  compared  with  72% 
planning  to  use  frame  relay.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  can  largely  be  chalked  up  to  user  unfa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  as-yet  nonexistent  SMDS  ser¬ 
vice,  which  offers  the  following  advantages: 

•  SMDS  as  a  LAN  extender  requires  less  config¬ 
uration  work  on  the  part  of  the  user. 

•  SMDS  speeds  will  eventually  reach  155M  bit/ 
sec.,  while  frame  relay  will  probably  reach  only 
T3  (45M  bit/sec.). 

•  Monthly  T1  carrier  charges  might  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  cheaper  than  frame-relay  charges.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.’s  current  service  trial 
is  $500/month  for  T1  rates,  compared  with 
$2,000  to  $3,000  per  circuit  per  month  for 
frame  relay  at  T1  speeds. 

•  SMDS,  an  entire  service  description,  is  more 


far-reaching  than  frame  relay.  It  includes  specifi¬ 
cations  for  collecting  billing  information,  net¬ 
work  management  and  security  —  issues  that 
have  been  cited  as  areas  of  concern  by  users  con¬ 
sidering  frame  relay. 

However,  points  in  frame  relay’s  favor  include 
the  following: 

•  Global  service  and  equipment  are  currently 
available. 

•  It  is  simpler  and  cheaper  to  upgrade  from  ex¬ 
isting  T1  equipment  to  frame  relay  than  to 
SMDS. 

•  Frame  relay  spans  both  public  and  private  net¬ 
works. 

•  Users  can  often  upgrade  multiplexing  equip¬ 
ment  to  support  frame  relay.  If  they  do  not  al¬ 
ready  have  equipment  installed,  the  investment 
is  still  about  half  (about  $3,000  per  site)  that  of 
the  equipment  needed  to  support  SMDS. 

JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 


CompuServe  gives  CIM  2.0 
more  search,  flag  functions 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


COLUMBUS,  Ohio  —  Compu¬ 
Serve,  Inc.  recently  introduced 
the  latest  version  of  its  Compu¬ 
Serve  Information  Manager 
(CIM),  a  windowed  front  end  to 
the  CompuServe  Information 
Service. 

Like  its  predecessor,  CIM 
Version  2.0  tries  to  make  navi¬ 
gating  through  CompuServe’s 
hundreds  of  networked  data¬ 
bases  and  on-line  services  less 
intimidating  to  first-time  users. 
CompuServe  officials  said  they 
estimated  that  there  are  some 
150,000  copies  of  CIM  for  MS- 
DOS  and  45,000  copies  for  the 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh 
in  the  marketplace  today. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  CIM 
2.0  are  cosmetic,  such  as  the 
ability  to  resize  and  reshape 
CIM’s  windows  and  preserve 
window  preferences  between 
on-line  sessions.  The  program 
also  adds  some  functions  in  the 
searching  and  “flagging”  of  files 
in  CompuServe’s  numerous  on¬ 
line  forum  libraries. 

For  instance,  users  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  News  Service  can  estab¬ 
lish  preferences  and  instruct  the 


on-line  service  to  clip  and  retain 
stories  on  particular  subjects. 
When  the  user  logs  on,  the  clips 
are  ready  to  be  read  or  down¬ 
loaded.  Similarly,  users  can  in¬ 
struct  the  program  to  automati¬ 
cally  track  their  stock  portfolios. 

In  addition,  forum  messages 
can  now  be  downloaded  all  at 
once,  an  improvement  over  CIM 
1.3,  which  required  that  mes¬ 
sages  be  captured  individually. 

Another  option  automatical¬ 
ly  searches  for  marked  files  and 
then  disconnects  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  once  the  last  of  these  files 
has  been  downloaded. 

An  upgrade  to  CIM  2.0  can  be 
downloaded  on-line  by  current 
CompuServe  members;  users 
can  also  order  the  shrink- 
wrapped  kit  for  a  nominal  fee. 
Starting  in  the  spring,  CIM  2.0 
will  be  bundled  with  the  basic 
$49.95  CompuServe  member¬ 
ship,  which  comes  with  a  $25  us¬ 
age  credit. 

The  DOS  program  requires 
640K  bytes  of  memory,  a  Hayes- 
compatible  modem,  a  hard  drive 
and  DOS  Version  2. 1  or  higher. 

CompuServe  officials  also 
promise  a  Windows  3.0  imple¬ 
mentation  of  CIM  sometime  lat¬ 
er  this  summer  or  early  fall. 


Local-area 

networking 

software 

Supertime,  Inc.  has  started  ship¬ 
ping  Version  1.1  of  Supertime, 
its  groupware  package. 

Supertime  includes  a  calen¬ 
dar,  contact  directories,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  project  manage¬ 
ment  features.  The  revision 
offers  improved  sales  manage¬ 
ment  features,  including  a  call 
list  integrated  into  the  calendar 
module  and  an  auto  dialer.  Text 
editing  is  also  enhanced. 

Supertime  runs  under  DOS 
and  a  variety  of  network  proto¬ 
cols.  Pricing  ranges  from  $295 
for  a  single  user  to  $85  per  user 
for  over  100  users. 

Supertime 
Suite  2206 

2025  Sheppard  Ave.  E. 
Willowdale,  Ontario 
M2J 1V7 
(416)499-3288 


Network 

management 

The  AG  Group  has  enhanced  Lo- 
calpeek. 

Localpeek  1.1  debugs  Local- 
talk  networks.  The  new  version 
displays  additional  network  per¬ 
formance  statistics  and  offers 


improved  functionality  for  re¬ 
mote  troubleshooting. 

The  software  costs  $495.  Up¬ 
grades  from  previous  versions 
cost  $60. 

The  AG  Group 
Suite  202 

2540  Camino  Diablo 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596 
(510)937-7900 


Wide-area 

networking 

software 

Morning  Star  Technologies,  Inc. 
has  released  both  synchronous 
and  asynchronous  versions  of 
Point-to-Point  Protocol  (PPP) 
for  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation’s 
SCO  Unix. 

PPP  allows  wide-area  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  connections  be¬ 
tween  local-area  networks.  The 
synchronous  version  supports 
communication  rates  up  to  Tl. 
PPP  features  include  packet  fil¬ 
tering,  TCP  header  compres¬ 
sion,  on-demand  dialing  and  inac¬ 
tivity  disconnect. 

Pricing  for  the  SCO  Unix  ver¬ 
sion  of  PPP  is  $795  for  a  single¬ 
workstation  license. 

Morning  Star  Technologies 
1760  Zollinger  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43221 
(614)451-1883 


Micro-to-micro 

A  version  of  Carbon  Copy  Plus 
for  the  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows 
3.0  platform  has  been  released 
by  Microcom,  Inc. 

The  product  offers  file-trans¬ 
fer  capabilities  and  remote  con¬ 
trol  of  another  personal  comput¬ 
er  running  Windows  3.0.  It  also 
includes  a  “chat”  function. 

The  price  is  $199. 

Microcom 

500  River  Ridge  Road 
Norwood,  Mass.  02062 
(617)551-1000 

Electronic  mail 

Folio  Corp.  has  announced  Mail- 
bag,  an  electronic  mail  storage- 
and-retrieval  system  for  Novell, 
Inc.  Netware  local-area  net¬ 
works. 

Mailbag  categorizes  and  ar¬ 
chives  messages  from  common 
E-mail  packages  including  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Mail,  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  CC:Mail  and 
WordPerfect  Corp.’s  WordPer¬ 
fect  Office. 

The  product  is  available  im¬ 
mediately  and  costs  $295  per 
25-user  license. 

Folio 
Suite  150 

2155  N.  Freedom  Blvd. 
Provo,  Utah  84604 
(801)375-3700 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area  networking 
hardware 

A  new  set  of  lOBase-T  network  hubs  has 
been  announced  by  3Com  Corp. 

The  Linkbuilder  10BT  products  are 
12-port  hubs  that  can  be  interconnected 
to  support  up  to  48  lOBase-T  nodes  as  a 
single  logical  repeater.  They  also  allow 
users  to  hot-swap  a  BNC  or  fiber  back¬ 
bone  port. 

The  Linkbuilder  10BT  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  $90  per  port.  An  intelligent  ver¬ 
sion  supporting  Simple  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Protocol  costs  approximately  $110 
per  port.  A  single-port  BNC  module  costs 
$149. 

3Com 

3165  Kifer  Road 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95052 
(408)  562-6400 


supports  the  Simple  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Protocol.  The  bridge  also  automati¬ 
cally  learns  the  network  configuration  and 
stores  up  to  10,000  Internet  Protocol  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Quicknet  6000  costs  $1,975. 

Intellicom 
20415  Nordhoff  St. 

Chatsworth,  Calif.  91311 
(818)  407-3900 

Mcdata  Corp.  has  announced  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  its  enhanced  Linkmaster  7100 
Network  Controller. 

The  Linkmaster  7100  is  an  IBM  3174- 
compatible  device  with  expanded  local- 
area  network  support.  The  product  offers 


10  new  features  including  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  gateway  connectivity 
for  Ethernet,  concurrent  SNA  and  non- 
SNA  channel  protocols  on  the  same  chan¬ 
nel  and  multiple  host  protocol  combina¬ 
tions. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $5,635  for  a  16- 
port,  single-host  controller  to  $29,935 
for  a  128-port,  single-channel  version. 

Mcdata 

310  Interlocken  Pkwy. 

Broomfield,  Colo.  80021 
(303)460-9200 


Micro-to-host 

Visionware  Ltd.  has  ported  its  PC-Con- 
nect  product  to  the  VMS  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 


PC-Connect  allows  personal  comput¬ 
ers  running  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
environment  to  communicate  with  VMS 
systems  as  well  as  Unix-based  systems.  It 
enables  Windows  to  serve  as  a  front  end 
for  file  transfer  and  cut-and-paste  opera¬ 
tions.  The  product  supports  Dynamic 
Data  Exchange  links  between  Windows 
and  VMS  applications  and  includes  a  VMS 
version  of  the  Windows  Notepad,  Vision- 
ware  reported. 

Pricing  starts  at  approximately  $2,000 
for  up  to  eight  users.  A  number  of  site  li¬ 
cense  options  are  available. 

Visionware 
57  Cardigan  Lane 
Leeds  LS4  2LE 
England 

(011-44)532-788858 


Storage  Dimensions’  Lanstor  EL 

can  control  up  to  seven  disk  drives 


Storage  Dimensions,  Inc.  has  introduced 
the  Lanstor  EL  series  of  storage  products 
for  small  to  midsize  Novell,  Inc.  Netware 
local-area  networks. 

The  Lanstor  EL  line  includes  a  small 
computer  systems  interface  adapter  that 
can  control  up  to  seven  disk  drives.  Drives 
in  the  product  line  offer  formatted  capaci¬ 
ties  of  213M,  339M  and  535M  bytes. 
Data  transfer  rates  are  as  high  as  5M 
byte/sec.  The  system  can  be  configured 
to  provide  more  than  3G  bytes  of  storage. 

Pricing  starts  at  $1,825  for  an  internal 
213M-byte  subsystem. 

A  Data  Fusion  option  is  available  for 
Lanstor  EL  systems  running  under 
Netware  3.11.  Data  Fusion  reduces  rota¬ 
tional  latency  by  fusing  small  data  re¬ 
quests  into  a  single  block,  the  company 
said.  Data  Fusion  costs  $249. 

Storage  Dimensions 
1656  McCarthy  Blvd. 

Milpitas,  Calif.  95035 
(408)  954-0710 


Gateways,  bridges, 
routers 

Intellicom,  Inc.  has  announced  a  low-cost, 
high-performance  local  Ethernet  bridge. 

The  Quicknet  6000  bridge  examines 
more  than  27,000  packet/sec.  and  for¬ 
wards  more  than  14,700  packet/sec.  It  is 
protocol  independent,  Intellicom  said,  and 
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“ ..  .Computerworld’s 
Campus  Edition  gives 
us  the  most  direct 
contact  with... 
computer  and 


engineering 

graduates.” 


John  Wilhite 
Manager, 

Corporate  College  Relations 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 


At  Hughes  Aircraft,  John 
Wilhite’s  job  is  to  oversee 
the  recruitment  of  the 
country’s  top  technology 
graduates.  So  he  adver¬ 
tises  in  Computerworld’s 
Campus  Recruitment  Edi¬ 
tion. 

“Every  year,  Hughes  re¬ 
cruits  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  250  and  300  new 
graduates.  With  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  Comput- 
erworld's  Campus  Edi¬ 
tion,  we  get  unique  reach 
to  all  three  of  our  student 
audiences. 


puter  and  engineering 
graduates.  Again  this 
October,  we'll  be  relying 
on  the  cost-efficient 
reach  of  Computerworld 's 
Campus  Edition  to  take  our 
recruitment  message  to  en¬ 
gineering,  computer,  and 
business  graduates  at 
leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  nationwide.’1 

To  recruit  America's  top 
computer  career  students, 
call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  at  800/343-6474 
(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


“Based  on  the  recruit¬ 
ment  success  of  our  first 
advertisement,  we  know 
Computerworld's  Campus 
Edition  gives  us  the  most 
direct  contact  with  our 
target  audience  of  com- 
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best  computer  career  students. 


1  800  343-6474 

In  MA  508  879-0700 
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SOME  GREAT  REPUTATIONS  ARE 
BUILT  ON  A  SINGUE  FOUNDATION. 


Namely,  Motorola's  88000  RISC  microprocessor. 
SScochl  It's  the  only  architecture  that  ensures  hardware 
***tiafr  compatibility  and  "plug  and  play"  software  inter¬ 
operability  between  diverse  UNIX  systems. 

The  88000  advantage  is  the  result  of  a  commitment  made 
by  each  of  the  companies  you  see  here  —  all  members  of 
88open.  By  adhering  to  a  set  of  certified  standards,  they've 
made  it  possible  to  protect  your  computer  investment  well 


into  the  future  of  Motorola's  RISC  offerings.  That's  why  88000  is 
the  foundation  for  an  impressive  range  of  desktop  computers, 
workstations,  servers  and  supercomputers,  in  addition  to  more 
than  300  fully  compatible  software  packages. 

So  if  you  want  to  be  assured  of  exceptional  performance  and 
long-range  security,  call  1-800-441-2447  for  a  complete  listing  of 
88open  members.  And  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  best  reputa¬ 
tions  in  the  business. 


MOTOROLA 


Motorola  and  the  (®i  are  registered  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  All  company,  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  €>  1991  Motorola,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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E  X  E  CUT  I  V  E 
TRACK 


J.  Carry!  Seaman  III  has 

been  named  chief  information 
officer  at  Homefed  Bank 
in  San  Diego,  the  seventh 
largest  savings  institution  in 
the  U.S.,  with  assets  of  $15 
billion.  He  is  responsible  for 
all  information  technology 
and  the  deposit  back-office 
operations. 

Seaman  was  most  recent¬ 
ly  senior  vice  president  of  op¬ 
erations  at  the  Sunbelt  Sav¬ 
ings  Federal  Savings  Bank  in 
Dallas  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  joined  Sunbelt  after 
two  years  as  an  account 
manager  at  Systematics,  Inc. 

Before  that,  Seaman 
spent  11  years  at  Republic 
Bank  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  in  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas,  and  in  Dallas. 

Seaman  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  Mississippi 
State  University. 

Bill  Murray,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Tri¬ 
bune  Broadcasting  Co.  in 
Chicago,  has  been  named  to 
the  parent  Tribune  Co.’s 
newly  formed  Technology 
Steering  Committee. 

The  committee  is 
charged  with  studying  and 
planning  for  the  strategic  di¬ 
rection  of  technology  across 
all  Tribune  lines  of  business. 
Tribune  owns  six  major  TV 
stations,  four  radio  stations, 
three  regional  radio  net¬ 
works,  seven  newspapers 
and  the  Chicago  Cubs. 


Carl  Esposito  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  systems 
architect  at  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.  in  New  York.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  managing  the 
development  of  firmwide  hu¬ 
man  resources  databases  on 
a  two-tiered  platform  of  IBM 
DB2  and  Oracle  Corp. 
client/server  database  man¬ 
agement  systems. 

Esposito  has  been  at 
Merrill  Lynch  for  two  years 
and  was  previously  a  sys¬ 
tems  architect.  Before  that, 
he  was  a  manager  of  systems 
development  at  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co. 

Esposito  is  president  of 
the  New  York  Oracle  users 
group,  publisher  of  the  “Or¬ 
acle  User  Resource”  news¬ 
letter. 

Esposito  holds  an  MBA 
from  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Technology  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  advanced  technology 
from  Columbia  University. 


Fresh  air  beats  Times  Square 

Reynolds  IS  chief  Robert  Wynn  has  no  regrets  about  leaving  the  big  city  for  Nevada 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Robert  Wynn  laughs  loudly  at 
the  comparison  of  his  life  to 
the  television  show  “Green 
Acres.”  It’s  funny,  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  manager  ad¬ 
mits,  because  it’s  true. 

Last  October,  Wynn,  former  manag¬ 
er  of  computer  systems  and  planning  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York,  chucked  “the  mountains  of 
Manhattan  for  the  mountains  of  Neva¬ 
da.”  Wynn  now  manages  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  department  at  Reynolds 
Electrical  &  Engineering  Co.  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas.  Reynolds  is  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  contractor  that  for  40  years 
has  provided  site  construction  and  sup¬ 
port  for  underground  tests  of  nuclear 
warheads. 

Wynn  agrees  the  change  he  made  is 
continental  in  size.  “But  the  time  for 
change  was  there.  I  needed  to  expand 
my  career  and  my  experience,”  Wynn 
says.  “The  East  Coast  was  a  negative 
experience.” 

Consolidations  and  mergers  in  the 
late  1980s  were  sweeping  away  those 
companies  that  had  not  already  lost 
their  economic  edge,  he  notes,  “and 
our  revenue  stream  looked  bad.”  With 
consolidation  would  come  staff  cut¬ 
backs,  something  in  which  the  18-year 
Manny  Hanny  veteran  was  loathe  to 
participate. 

Wynn  left  Manufacturers  Hanover  a 
year  ago,  only  months  ahead  of  its 
merger  with  Chemical  Bank.  He  took 


PROFILE:  Robert  Wynn 


Position:  IS  manager  at  Reynolds  Electrical  &  Engineering  Co. 

Mission:  Organizing  and  directing  a  large  staff  committed  to  doing  its  own  software 
development,  operations  and  support 


what  he  considered  a  “bridge  job,” 
working  with  Binec  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices,  a  small  New  York  consulting 
company  catering  to  financial  services 
firms.  “But  my  love  is  systems  manage¬ 
ment,”  he  says,  “and  my  objective  was 
to  become  a  CIO.” 


A  graduate  of  Fordham  University 
in  New  York,  Wynn  joined  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  in  1969. 
There,  he  learned  the  particulars  of  fi¬ 
nancial  communications  equipment  as 
a  systems  analyst. 

Conti n  ued  on  page  56 


New  Year:  It’s  high  time  for  an  IS  makeover 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


The  new  year.  Time  for  ques¬ 
tions,  self-examination  and 
New  Year’s  resolutions  that 
are  put  on  the  shelf  to  gather 
dust  as  soon  as  the  first  “drop 
everything”  crisis  lands  on  your  desk. 

One  leading  information 
systems  consultant,  how¬ 
ever,  suggests  that  letting 
resolutions  languish  this 
time  around  could  be  sui¬ 
cidal. 

Calling  1992  “the  year 
of  introspection”  for  IS,  N. 

Dean  Meyer,  president  of 
NDMA,  Inc.  in  Ridgefield, 

Conn.,  said  the  IS  function 
must  undergo  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  change  in  order  to  survive. 

Meyer  contends  that  somewhere  in 
the  ascendancy  of  the  charismatic  chief 
information  officer,  many  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  have  lost  sight  of  management 
fundamentals. 

Without  changing  the  organization 
to  be  responsive,  cost-effective  and 


aligned  with  the  business,  the  CIO  is 
doomed  to  failure  in  the  eyes  of  senior 
management  —  and  will  become  anoth¬ 
er  CIO  turnover  casualty. 

The  ‘better  organization’ 

“Unlike  in  Japan,  many  Americans 
don’t  treat  management  as  a  science,” 
Meyer  said.  “Anyone  who  talks  a  good 
game  can  make  it  to  the 
top.  But  IS  executives  had 
better  learn  how  to  design 
better  organizations.” 

The  better  organization 
is  one  in  which  the  CIO  has 
empowered  both  the  tech¬ 
nical  specialists  and  end 
users  in  the  business  to 
make  technology  and  bud¬ 
get  decisions.  A  growing 
trend  that  NDMA  and  oth¬ 
er  firms  support  is  placing  business  us¬ 
ers  in  charge  of  IS  budget  prioritizing 
for  their  specific  needs. 

“The  IS  executive  can  never  know 
enough  to  make  all  the  decisions,” 
Meyer  said.  “The  introspective  execu¬ 
tive  is  not  a  decision  maker  but  a  cul¬ 
ture  maker,  building  an  environment 


where  people  can  make  the  best  deci¬ 
sions.” 

To  make  the  organization  more  re¬ 
sponsive  and  to  keep  the  budget  watch¬ 
dogs  at  bay  in  recessionary  times,  Mey¬ 
er  recommends  cheaper  IS  projects 
with  faster  paybacks.  He  calls  these 
“the  golden  apples. 

“You  could  spend  three  years  and  $5 
million  to  rewrite  your  whole  customer 
information  system  for  an  eventual 
payback  of  $20  million,”  he  said.  “But 
there  may  be  100  opportunities  for  a 
$1  million  payoff  with  a  $10,000  in¬ 
vestment  in  end-user  computing.  Focus 
on  low-cost,  high-payoff  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

Such  projects  can  help  convince  se¬ 
nior  management  that  there  is  a  return 
on  investment  (ROI)  payoff  from  IS 
spending  —  and  save  the  CIO’s  job. 

Senior  executives  are  “getting  fed 
up  when  ROI  is  low  and  IS  appears  to  be 
a  necessary  evil,”  Meyer  said.  “But  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  more  comput¬ 
er-literate  and  more  excited  about  the 
potential  of  technology.  That  combina¬ 
tion  is  putting  IS  executives  in  trou¬ 
ble.” 
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Fresh  air  beckoned 
to  Reynolds’  Wynn 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55 


Company  town 


For  all  the  similarities  Robert  Wynn  may  find  between 
his  job  maintaining  systems  at  Manufacturers  Hano¬ 
ver  and  Reynolds  Electrical  &  Engineering,  the  role  of 
the  equipment  differs  enormously. 

Besides  monitoring  radiation  dosages  accumulated 
by  employees,  Reynolds’  systems  also  help  nm  the  tiny,  private 
town  of  Mercury,  Nev.  Mercury  was  built  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  house  test-site  employees.  It  looks  like  a  miniature 
village  shimmering  miles  behind  a  barbed  wire  fence  in  the  Ne¬ 
vada  desert. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  a  giant  hotel  and  motor  pool. 
Employees  rent  homes  for  nominal  fees  and  are  provided  with 
vehicles.  Reynolds,  in  fact,  manages  about  5,500  autos,  the 
largest  nonmilitary  pool  in  the  nation. 

The  company’s  DEC  VAX  computers  maintain  databases 
that  note  who  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Mercury,  which  house 
they  will  rent,  what,  if  any,  transportation  they  will  need  and 
how  long  they  will  stay,  Wynn  explains.  The  computers  go  so  far 
as  to  help  schedule  entertainment  in  the  company  town’s  the¬ 
ater  and  juggle  food  deliveries  to  its  stores. 

JIM  NASH 


Three  years  later,  he  left  to 
teach  computer  science  at  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  systems 
management  school  in  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.  Manufacturers  Hano¬ 
ver  lured  him  away  in  1971  as  a 
senior  systems  analyst. 

It  was  a  want  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  sent  the  44- 
year-old  westward.  “All  it  said 
was  that  Reynolds  in  Las  Vegas 
needed  an  IS  manager,”  Wynn 
recalls.  “All  I  saw  was  Las  Ve¬ 
gas.  ‘Now  there’s  a  change,’  I 
said.  In  a  New  York  minute,  here 
I  was.” 

Reynolds,  he  learned,  wanted 
change.  “That’s  why  they  went 
outside  the  company  for  the 
search.”  Figuring  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose,  Wynn  says,  “I  was 
bold  in  my  responses.  I’d  give 
them  very  New  York  answers.” 
He  remembers  saying  point 
blank:  “You  have  to  be  very  cus¬ 
tomer-oriented  even  though 
you’re  part  of  the  government.” 

“We  never  considered 
[Wynn]  a  gamble,”  says  Ed 
Weintraub,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  department  manager  at 


Reynolds,  who  said  he  was  not 
taken  aback  by  Wynn's  direct¬ 
ness.  Nor  did  Weintraub  think  it 
odd  to  be  interviewing  someone 
so  seemingly  foreign  to  Reyn¬ 
olds’  culture. 

“Bob  had  the  management 
skills  to  plan,  organize  and  direct 
a  large  staff,”  Weintraub  says. 
And  Manny  Hanny’s  operation 
was  similar  in  size  to  Reynolds’. 
Hiring  him  brought  new  blood  to 
the  company,  Weintraub  says, 
but  that  has  been  a  side  benefit 
to  his  capabilities. 

Varied  challenges 

At  Reynolds,  Wynn  supervises 
150  employees  and  helps  main¬ 
tain  an  IS  department  commit¬ 
ted  to  doing  its  own  software  de¬ 
velopment,  computer  operations 
and  technical  support.  There  are 
about  85  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Microvaxes,  six  VAX 
8650,  8530  and  8700  main¬ 
frames  as  well  as  numerous  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  networks  with  T1  links. 

For  all  their  contrasts,  Wynn 
says  there  is  remarkably  little 
difference  between  the  Reyn¬ 


olds  shop  and  Manny  Hanny’s. 
Both  strive  for  zero  errors.  In 
New  York,  the  object  was  to 
maintain  systems  that  managed 
massive  amounts  of  money.  In 
Nevada,  IS  maintains  machines 
that  manage  mundane  business 
applications  —  but  the  depart¬ 
ment  also  plays  a  crucial  role  in 
ensuring  the  safety  of  Reynolds 
employees  and  the  surrounding 
environment  (see  story  at  right). 

Wynn  said  he  has  no  political 
qualms  about  the  nuclear  tests 
themselves.  “This  company 
does  an  unbelievable  service  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  pro¬ 
viding  environmentally  safe  test¬ 
ing  that  ensures  the  safety  of  this 
nation,”  he  says. 

Overall,  he  says,  he  is  accli¬ 
mating  well.  “I  do  miss  Manhat¬ 
tan  from  the  point  of  Broadway 
shows,”  he  says.  “But  I’ve  seen 
James  Brown,  Tom  Jones  and 
other  entertainers  here.  It’s 
easy  to  meet  people.  It’s  kind  of 
the  same  kind  of  melting  pot  as 
New  York:  lots  of  people  from 
somewhere  else.” 

As  it  happens,  he  sees  other 
similarities  between  Manhattan 
and  Las  Vegas.  “I  pictured  big 
city,  lights,  action,”  he  explains, 
and  that  was  what  he  found. 
“But  it’s  a  big  city  with  a  small¬ 
town  sense  to  it.” 

It  was  the  small-town  feel 
that  appealed  most  to  him.  Im¬ 


mediately  upon  arriving  —  in 
less  time  than  it  usually  took  him 
to  find  a  parking  space  in  Man¬ 
hattan  —  Wynn  had  purchased 
his  first  Stetson  hat  and  a  pair  of 
cowboy  boots. 

But  when  Wynn  wants  to  re¬ 
member  how  different  this  world 
really  is  from  the  high-rise 
towers  of  New  York,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  drive  out  to  the  desert  sites 


where  Reynolds  has  conducted 
its  testing  for  most  of  the  nuclear 
age.  Scrabble-covered  purple 
mountains  scrape  the  sky  on  the 
horizon,  while  around  him 
stretches  sun-blasted  desert 
with  occasional  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  marking  test  spots. 

“The  first  time  I  was  on  the 
[testing]  site,  I  thought  I  was  on 
the  moon,”  Wynn  says. 


MANAGEMENT  SHORTS 

Poll:  36%  planning  to  hire 
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Searching  for  a  ray  of  economic 
hope?  There  may  be  one  in  the 
latest  survey  of  hiring  inten¬ 
tions  conducted  by  Compu- 
search,  the  data  processing  di¬ 
vision  of  Cleveland-based 
personnel  search  firm  Manage¬ 
ment  Recruiters  International, 
Inc. 

Compusearch  polled  400 
firms  and  found  that  35.8%  plan 
to  increase  their  information 
systems  staffs  in  the  first  half  of 
1992.  This  represents  a  6.9% 
jump  over  projections  for  the  last 
half  of  1991. 

Not  surprisingly,  however, 
there  is  some  bad  news:  13.8% 
of  firms  polled  said  they  plan  to 
reduce  IS  staff  in  the  same  peri¬ 
od,  an  increase  of  1.2%  over 
the  second  half  of  1991.  About 
half  the  firms  (50.3%)  plan  to 
maintain  current  staff  sizes  in 
the  next  six  months. 

The  most  aggressive  IS  hir¬ 
ing  will  be  in  the  health  care  in¬ 
dustry,  where  59.3%  of  the 
firms  polled  said  they  would  in¬ 
crease  IS  hiring.  The  data  pro¬ 
cessing  industry  was  next,  with 
43.9%  planning  to  beef  up  IS 
staffs,  followed  by  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  at  35.5%  and  fabricated 
metal  products  at  32%. 

The  Association  for  Com¬ 
puter  Operations  Manage¬ 
ment  (AFCOM)  will  present 
its  first  “Data  Center  Manager 


of  the  Year”  award  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  data  center  manage¬ 
ment.  The  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  special  awards 
banquet  during  AFCOM’s  12th 
annual  conference  and  trade 
show  in  Nashville  on  April  29. 

Managers  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  management  of  a 
computer  operations  depart¬ 
ment  are  eligible  for  nomination. 
Candidates  can  be  nominated 
by  professional  colleagues  and 
fellow  employees,  but  not  ven¬ 
dors  who  sell  products  to  the 
data  center. 

Nominations  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  AFCOM,  742  E.  Chap¬ 
man  Ave.,  Orange,  Calif. 

92666. 

Profit-Oriented  Systems 
Planning  Program  (POSPP), 
an  IS  research  consortium,  will 
hold  its  winter  meeting  Feb.  3-5 
in  San  Diego.  Nonmembers  of 
Carrollton,  Texas-based  POSPP 
are  invited  to  attend  but  must 
pay  a  higher  fee. 

The  conference  will  cover  a 
range  of  topics  including  using  IS 
to  seize  business  opportunities, 
improving  return  on  investment 
through  re-engineering  and 
dealing  with  shifting  technology 
environments. 

Speakers  include  Thomas  R. 
Gaughan,  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer  at 
Home  Insurance  Co. 


The  AS/400  Help  Systems  Operations 
Automation  User  Conference.  Orlando, 
Fla.,  Jan.  27-30  —  Contact:  Help  Systems, 
Inc.,  Minnetonka,  Minn.  (612)  933-0609. 

Improving  Productivity  in  Systems  De¬ 
velopment.  Phoenix,  Jan.  27-31  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Applied  Computer  Research,  Inc.,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.  (602)  995-5929. 

Comnet  ’92.  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  27-31 
—  Contact:  Rachel  Winett,  World  Expo  Corp., 
Framingham,  Mass.  (508)  879-6700. 

Improving  Programmer  Productivity 
Seminar.  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  28  —  Con¬ 
tact:  James  E.  White,  Computer  Consulting, 
Washington,  D.C.  (202)  544-8374. 

Computer  Graphics  Show.  New  York, 
Jan.  28-30  —  Contact:  MIJO,  Inc.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  (301)  846-7795. 

Windows  &  OS/2  Conference.  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Jan.  28-30  —  Contact:  Stan  Pbliti,  CM 
Ventures,  Inc.,  Emeryville,  Calif.  (510)  601- 
5000. 

Infotext.  Las  Vegas,  Jan.  28-30  —  Contact: 
Infotext  Publishing,  Inc.,  Capistrano  Beach, 
Calif.  (714)  493-2434. 

1 2th  Annual  Florida  Educational  Tech¬ 
nology  Conference.  Tampa,  Fla.,  Jan.  28- 
31  —  Contact:  Barabara  Ann  Cox,  Office  of 
Educational  Technology,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
(904)488-0980. 


FEB.  2-8 


Western  Communications  Forum.  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.,  Feb.  3-5  —  Contact:  Western 
Communications  Forum,  Chicago,  Ill.  (312) 
938-3500. 

Information  Management  Confer¬ 
ence.  New  York,  Feb.  4-5  —  Contact:  The 
Conference  Board,  New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  759- 
0900. 


Re-engineering:  The  Implementation 
Perspective.  Dallas,  Feb.  4-6  —  Contact: 
Hammer  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)  354- 
5555. 

Microtrends.  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  5-6 
—  Contact:  The  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Industries  Association,  Fairfax,  Va.  (703) 
273-7200. 


FEB.  9-15 


Computer  Graphics  ’92.  Orlando,  Fla., 
Feb.  10-12  —  Contact:  Sheila  A.  McDonald, 
Frost  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  (212) 
233-1080. 

Networld  ’92.  Boston,  Feb.  11-13  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Annie  Z.  Scully,  Bruno  Blenheim  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.  (201)  596- 
8542. 

Dexpo.  Calgary,  Alberta,  Feb.  11-13  — 
Contact:  Miller  Freeman  Expositions,  Boston, 
Mass.  (617)  232-3976. 


FEB.  1 6-22 


Information  Security  Managers  Sym¬ 
posium.  San  Diego,  Feb.  18-20  —  Contact: 
Pamela  Bissett,  MIS  Training  Institute,  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  (508)  879-7999. 

CASE  World  Conference  &  Exposition. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Feb.  18-20  —  Contact: 
Digital  Consulting,  Andover,  Mass.  (508)  470- 
3880. 

Seybold  Seminars  ’92.  Boston,  Feb.  18- 
21  —  Contact:  Beth  Sadler,  Seybold  Seminars, 
Malibu,  Calif.  (213)  457-5850. 


FEB. 23-29 


Annual  Platforms  For  Computing  (PC) 
Forum.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Feb.  23-26  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Edventure  Holdings,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  (212)  758-3434. 


1 992  International  Help  Desk  Confer¬ 
ence.  New  Orleans,  Feb.  23-27  —  Contact: 
Help  Desk  Institute,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
(719)531-5138. 

Software  Development  Spring  ’92. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Feb.  23-28  —  Contact: 
Miller  Freeman  Publications,  Inc.,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  (415)905-2414. 

Synoptics  Users  Group  Conference. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  24-26  —  Contact:  Am- 
paro  Lago,  Synoptics  Users  Group,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  (408)  764-1073. 

Macapp  Conference.  Orlando,  Fla.,  Feb. 
24-28  —  Contact:  Macapp  Developers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Everett,  Wash.  (206)  252-6946. 


MARCH  1  -7 


Share  ’92.  Anaheim,  Calif.,  March  1-6  — 
Contact:  Pam  Schur,  Share  headquarters,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  (312)822-0932. 

Unix  &  Open  Systems.  Toronto,  March  4- 
5  —  Contact:  Kal  Juman,  Datapro/Canada, 
North  York,  Ontario  (416)  496-3131. 

Computers  in  Libraries.  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  4-7  —  Contact:  Meckler  Confer¬ 
ence  Management,  Westport,  Conn.  (203) 
226-6967. 


MARCH  8-15 


Electronic  Data  Processing.  Orlando, 
Fla.,  March  9-11  —  Contact:  Michael  I.  Sobol, 
MIS  Training  Institute,  Framingham,  Mass. 
(508)879-7999. 

CAD  &  Engineering  Workstations  ’92 
and  Business  Graphics.  Anaheim,  Calif., 
March  9-12  —  Contact:  National  Computer 
Graphics  Association,  Fairfax,  Va.  (703)  698- 
9600. 

Getting  Maximum  Business  Value 
From  Technology.  New  York,  March  10- 
11  —  Contact:  The  Conference  Board,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  339-0290. 
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For  IS,  quality  is  ‘job  none’ 

U.S.  businesses  are  abuzz  with  talk  of  quality, 
but  surprisingly  few  look  to  information  systems  as  a  means  to  achieve  it 


which  information  technology 
would  play  a  big  role.  Today,  an 
expert  system  —  developed  us¬ 
ing  an  IBM  expert  system  shell 
on  a  3090  mainframe,  later  con¬ 
verted  to  Aion  Corp.  technology 
—  coordinates  everything  from 
sales  to  manufacturing,  resulting 
in  fewer  errors,  lower  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  and  happier  custom¬ 
ers,  Burkhart  says. 

In  fact,  Carrier  management 
was  so  pleased  with  its  first  suc¬ 
cess  using  technology  to  beat  a 
quality  problem  that  it  is  now 
looking  for  new  ways  informa¬ 
tion  systems  can  help  streamline 
business  processes. 

Sadly,  Carrier  is  a  minority 
among  U.S.  businesses.  Al¬ 
though  quality  is  an  oft-heard 
term,  to  date,  few  organizations 
have  effectively  harnessed  infor¬ 
mation  technology  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  goods  and 
services. 


David  Joel 

Miles,  Inc.’s  John  Tremse,  a  quality  leader  at  the  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals  firm,  saysIScan  have  an  impact  if  it  puts  business  needs  first 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 


hree  years  ago,  Carrier  Corp.  wasn’t  exact¬ 
ly  a  hotbed  of  quality.  The  Syracuse,  N.Y.- 
based  manufacturing  giant  faced  eroding 
market  share  and  —  perhaps  worse  —  an 
increasing  perception  that  it  was  not  com¬ 
municating  effectively  with  customers. 

Small  wonder:  A  manual  order-entry 
system  designed  to  match  products  with 
customers  was  plagued  with  problems,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  70%  error  rate.  The  system 
handling  one  of  Carrier’s  bread-and-butter  prod¬ 
ucts,  a  commercial  air-conditioning  unit,  had  so 
many  steps  that  mistakes  were  all  but  inevitable. 

Still  worse,  says  Paul  Burkhart,  manager  of  ap¬ 
plications  development  at  Carrier,  errors  some¬ 
times  went  undetected  until  the  end  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  line,  where  workers  would  discover  a 
wrong  coil  or  similar  problem.  Worst  of  all,  big  mis¬ 
takes  would  occasionally  reach  customers. 

In  1988,  Carrier  said  “enough”  and  started  a 
Total  Quality  Management  (TQM)  program  in 


LaPlante  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


U.S.  misses  the  connection 

A  recent  joint  study  by  Ernst  & 
Young  and  the  American  Quality 
Foundation  (AQF)  found  that 
only  22%  of  U.S.  businesses  be¬ 
lieve  technology  is  of  “primary 
importance”  in  meeting  quality 
goals  —  the  lowest  percentage 
of  the  four  countries  surveyed. 
In  contrast,  49%  of  Japanese 
firms,  33%  of  German  firms  and 
31%  of  Canadian  firms  saw  tech¬ 
nology  as  a  key  factor,  says  AQF 
President  Joshua  Hammond  (see  chart  page  59). 

The  study  jibes  with  a  recent  member  survey 
taken  by  the  Society  for  Information  Management 
(SIM).  Although  the  importance  of  quality  rated 
3.19  on  a  scale  of  4.0,  only  15%  of  the  580  IS  exec¬ 
utives  responding  felt  it  was  their  role  to  act  as  a 
supplier  of  technology  to  enable  quality  programs. 

“The  people  introducing  TQM  to  corporations 
all  read  the  same  business  books  and  articles  and 
concentrate  on  things  like  manufacturing  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service,”  says  Ted  Prince,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Computer  Power  Group,  Inc.  a  New 
York-based  consulting  firm.  “Virtually  none  of 
them  are  interested  in  IS.” 

That’s  a  big  (and  ironic)  mistake,  Prince  notes, 
because  good  information  is  a  top  concern  of  quali¬ 
ty  programs.  “If  you  are  trying  to  improve  manu¬ 
facturing,  you  need  data  ...  on  what  you  are  doing 
wrong,  what  you  are  doing  right.  Where  are  you 
going  to  compile  that  data?  How  are  you  going  to 
analyze  it,  get  it  to  the  right  people?  Without  the 
help  of  IS,  it’s  an  impossible  task.” 

Carrier  knew  this  when  it  had  IS  work  with  busi- 
management  on  the  order-processing 
Conti  n  ued  on  page  58 


ness 


►Quality  is  a  popular 
buzzword  in  U.S.  business¬ 
es,  but  few  have  effec¬ 
tively  harnessed  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 

►Most  IS  quality  efforts 
focus  on  improving  inter¬ 
nal  processes,  such  as  ap¬ 
plication  development. 

►Americans  place  less 
faith  in  the  ability  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  improve  quality 
than  do  Europeans  or  the 
Japanese. 

►Carrier  Corp.  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  It  slashed  produc¬ 
tion  costs  by  installing  ex¬ 
pert  systems. 

►U.S.  government  agen¬ 
cies  are  starting  to  climb 
on  board  the  quality 
bandwagon. 

►Quality  pioneer  Nashua 
Corp.  shifted  to  local  pro¬ 
cessing  as  the  latest  ad¬ 
vance  in  quality  programs, 
begun  in  the  late  1970s. 

QUOTABLE: 

" The  people  intro¬ 
ducing  TQM  to  cor¬ 
porations  all  read 
the  same  business 
books  and  articles 
. . .  Virtually  none  of 
them  are  interested 
in  IS. ” 

Ted  Prince 
Computer  Power  Group 
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Few  U.S.  businesses  look  to  IS  to  achieve  quality 
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problem.  More  often,  however, 
an  IS  department  participating 
in  a  TQM  program  focuses  only 
on  using  quality  techniques  to 
examine  and  improve  internal 
functions  such  as  producing  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  That’s  what 
nearly  half  of  the  SIM  survey  re¬ 
spondents  said. 

Quality  experts  and  IS  man¬ 
agers  note  that  the  two  are,  of 
course,  related:  Without  a  high- 
quality  IS  function,  chances  are 
slim  that  technology  will  be  used 
well  in  a  corporate  quality  pro¬ 
gram.  Unfortunately,  experts 
say  the  traditional  definition  of 
quality  —  minimizing  defects 
while  trying  to  conform  to  pre- 
established  customer  specifica¬ 
tions  —  isn’t  very  useful  or  help¬ 
ful  to  most  IS  managers  for 
several  reasons: 

•  Few  IS  shops  have  identified 
their  customers,  much  less 
asked  them  what  they  believe 
constitutes  a  high-quality  IS 
product  or  service. 

•  Quality  techniques  or  mea¬ 
surements  have  yet  to  be  specifi¬ 
cally  adapted  to  IS  functions. 

•  IS  culture  still  tends  to  focus  on 
individual  performance  and  craft 
—  the  antithesis  of  a  TQM  pro¬ 
gram,  which  highlights  group  ef¬ 
fort  and  routine  functional  pro¬ 
cesses. 

•  IS  is  still  perceived  by  corpo¬ 
rate  management  as  being  more 
concerned  with  technology  than 
overall  business  efficiency. 

New  path  for  IS 

Does  all  this  mean  that  IS  is 
doomed  to  count  software  bugs 
and  that  it  will  never  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  cor¬ 
porate  quality?  Not  at  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Computer  Power  Group’s 
Prince  and  others.  But,  they  say, 
most  IS  departments  have  a  long 


Quality  quest 


Quality  programs  are  a  priority  .  .  . 


‘Rate  the  importance  of  the  following 
management  trends’ 


3.31  Mean 


Reshaping  Quality  IS/Business  IS  as  a  Measuring  value  Global 

business  programs  partnerships  strategic  tool  of  information  integration 

processes  systems 


4= Extremely  important  and  l=Not  at  all  important 


.  .  .  especially  in  health  care 


‘Do  you  have  a  companywide  quality 
program  in  place?’ 

Industry  Yes 

HonltVi  ...  710/- 

OO  /o 

40% 

Agriculture,  mining,  construction  — 

AH - 

- 0% 

- 58% 

Better  service  is  main  goal  .  .  . 


‘If  your  company  has  a  quality  program, 
what  is  its  primary  objective?’ 


Reduce 
operating  costs 

Quality 
certification 

Other 

Improve 
product 


Improve 

service 


Competitive 

advantage 


.  .  .  but  IS  is  still  not  leading 


What  is  the  primary  role  of  IS  in 
your  quality  program?’ 


No  response 


Leader  in 
providing 
information 
and  analysis 


Supplier  of 
technology 


Facilitator  of 
process  changes 


Participant 


Source:  Society  for  Information  Management,  annual  survey  of  581  members 


CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 


way  to  go  when  it  comes  to 
planting  quality  in  their  own 
backyards  and  beyond. 

A  key  first  step  is  defining 
what  quality  means  to  IS.  Most 
say  that  it  means  knowing  exact¬ 
ly  what  customers  want. 

“Quality  means  changing 
from  a  technical  focus  to  one  that 
takes  into  account  real  business 
issues,”  says  John  Tremse,  vice 
president  of  IS  and  logistics  at 
pharmaceuticals  firm  Miles,  Inc. 
in  Elkhart,  Ind. 


For  example,  a  customer  ser¬ 
vice  department  might  say  it 
needs  a  printer  that  works  24 
hours  a  day.  In  reality,  the  de¬ 
partment  is  really  expressing  a 
business  need  —  instant,  unin¬ 
terrupted  service.  Learning  to 
translate  technical  requests  into 
business  needs  is  key,  says 
Tremse,  whose  IS  quality  efforts 
launched  him  into  a  leadership 
role  in  his  firm’s  quality  effort. 

Prince  agrees:  “Before  an  IS 
manager  even  thinks  of  quality  in 


terms  of  counting  bugs  or  of 
measuring  function  points  of 
code,  he  or  she  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  who  the  customers  are  and 
what  will  satisfy  them.  Don’t 
even  think  of  getting  into  the 
technical  mumbo  jumbo  until  you 
do  that.” 

So  how  do  you  determine 
what  customers  want?  Just  ask, 
says  Diane  L.  Beal,  president  of 
Quality  Breakthroughs,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Brainerd,  Minn. 
“For  years  in  data  processing, 


we  were  meeting  requirements 
and  specifications,  but  they 
weren’t  necessarily  provided  by 
the  customer.”  That  must 
change,  she  says,  if  quality  is  to 
blossom  in  IS  and  grow  into  the 
organization. 

A  good  example  is  report  gen¬ 
eration.  In  many  companies, 
thick  reports  are  generated  by 
IS,  then  blanketed  across  the  or¬ 
ganization.  “General  Electric 
has  made  enormous  strides  by 
asking  the  simple  question,  ‘Who 
needs  this  report,  and  exactly 
what  information  do  they  need 
from  it?’  ”  AQF’s  Hammond 
says.  In  many  cases,  a  one-page 
summary  would  be  perfectly  ad¬ 
equate,  he  adds. 

Motorola,  Inc.,  international¬ 
ly  recognized  as  a  quality  leader, 
took  a  similar  tack  in  simplifying 
a  common  process.  The  compa¬ 
ny  used  information  technology 
to  slash  the  time  needed  for  gen¬ 
erating  financial  reporting  from 
months  to  days.  “The  size  of  the 
reports  has  been  whittled  down 
to  almost  zero,”  Hammond 
notes. 

Jim  Allred,  chairman  of  the 
American  Executives  for  Manu¬ 
facturing  Excellence,  notes  that 
IS  has  traditionally  given  manu¬ 
facturing  executives  historical 
data.  To  be  really  useful,  he  says, 
IS  should  focus  on  providing  data 
that  can  really  improve  product 
quality. 

“Usually  the  damage  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  by  the  time  se¬ 
nior  management  sees  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  IS,”  says  Allred,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  Eskay  Corp.  in 
Bountiful,  Utah.  “In  effect,  you 
are  reviewing  problems  that  al¬ 
ready  occurred  rather  than  using 
IS  to  avoid  them.” 

Much  more  helpful  to  corpo¬ 
rate  quality  efforts  would  be 
100%  accurate,  real-time  data 
during  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess. 

Tom  Bowman,  quality  man- 


New  studies  examine  relationship  between  quality  and  IS 


Several  landmark  stud¬ 
ies  attempting  to  relate 
quality  to  technology 
concerns  and  issues  are 
due  by  midyear. 

The  reports  aim  to 
provide  IS  managers 
with  concrete  evidence 
of  what  quality  pro¬ 
grams  can  and  cannot  do,  specifically  the followi ng: 

►  The  Society  for  Information  Management 

(SIM)  will  deliver  results  from  a  new  study  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  IS  at  its  annual  1992  conference.  More  than  50 
firms  participated  as  members  of  a  working  group  for 
the  18-month  study,  which  began  in  early  1990.  The 
project  has  several  aims,  according  to  co-chairwoman 
Nancy  Wendt,  partner  at  the  Winhall  Group  in  Bloom¬ 
field,  Conn.  They  include  describing  applications  and 
technology  that  can  help  IS  contribute  to  corpor¬ 
atewide  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM)  programs. 

►  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  Information 
Technology  and  Strategy  in  Boston  recently 
kicked  off  a  program  that  focuses  on  quality  in  IS.  “We 


want  to  see  how  leading  IS  organizations  are  applying 
quality  tools,”  says  Richard  Swanborg,  director  of  the 
TQM  within  IS  program.  Participants  include  AT&T, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Ameritech  and  Apple  Computer, 
Inc. 

►This  spring,  IS  managers  will  finally  have  hard  num¬ 
bers  about  how  technology  impacts  bottom-line  per¬ 
formance.  The  American  Quality  Foundation,  in  a 
joint  study  with  Ernst  &  Young,  is  compiling  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  technology  portion  of  its  international 
study  on  quality.  Joshua  Hammond,  president  of  the 
American  Quality  Foundation,  says  a  key  goal  of  the 
study  is  to  correlate  quality  practices  with  actual  re¬ 
sults.  “We  are  very  interested  to  see  if  there  is  a  high 
correlation  between  the  use  of  technology  in  quality 
programs  and  high-performance  companies,”  Ham¬ 
mond  says.  “If  there  is,  that’s  bad  news  for  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses,  who  have  been  lagging  behind  the  Japanese.” 


The  American  Society  of  Quality  Control 

(ASQC)  is  expected  to  release  guidelines  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  1992.  Solicited  from  ASQC  members,  the 
guidelines  would  be  designed  to  help  companies  imple¬ 
menting  automated  quality  information  systems  in 


computer-integrated  manufacturing  programs. 


Black  and  Decker  Corp.’s  IS  department  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  TQM  initiative.  The  main  goal  of  the  initiative 
is  to  increase  communication  between  IS  and  the  other 
departments  in  the  firm.  Today,  the  firm  is  looking  for 
TQM  to  generate  better  product  yields  [CW,  July  15, 
1991], 


Wolf  Advisory  International  Ltd.  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  offers  a  free  questionnaire  and  quality  rating  audit 
for  firms  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  their  depart¬ 
ments.  The  audit  asks  managers  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  statements  addressing  such  issues  as  user  satis¬ 
faction,  productivity,  planning  and  training.  For  a  copy 
of  the  audit,  call  Wolf  at  (717)  299-6653. 


Austin,  Texas-based  Sematech,  a  consortium  of  14 
major  U.S.  semiconductor  manufacturers,  is  focusing 
on  quality  as  a  means  to  alter  the  way  competing  firms 
interact.  Keith  C.  Erickson  was  appointed  the  consor¬ 
tium’s  vice  president  and  director  of  total  quality,  and 
he  concentrates  on  the  Partnering  for  Total  Quality 
program  there.  He  also  supervises  the  implementation 
of  Sematech’s  internal  TQM  program. 
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ager  at  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  doing  just  that.  He’s  in¬ 
stalling  a  local-area  network  that  will  give 
plant-floor  operators  real-time  data  on 
raw  materials  as  they  enter  the  factory. 

Instead  of  depending  on  paper  graphs 
periodically  generated  by  a  minicomput¬ 
er,  the  new  system  will  automatically 
alert  operators  of  a  bad  batch  so  that  op¬ 
eration  can  be  shut  down  before  many  bad 
tires  have  been  manufactured. 

How  are  we  doing? 

Once  customer  requirements  are  identi¬ 
fied,  experts  say  measuring  performance 
is  the  next  critical  step.  While  discussions 
continue  about  the  best  way  to  measure 
IS  quality,  most  agree  that  collecting 
huge  volumes  of  data  is  not  the  answer. 

“Often,  these  are  just  collections  of 
numbers,  as  opposed  to  data  that  can  be 
used  to  make  an  improvement  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  process,”  says  Aleta  Holub,  vice 
president  of  quality  assurance  at  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  Chicago. 

Holub  says  it  isn’t  enough  to  simply 
count  and  compile  errors  or  defects  in  a 
product  or  service,  then  issue  a  report.  In¬ 
stead,  errors  must  be  carefully  broken 
down  so  that  employees  can  actually  take 
action  and  improve  their  work. 

At  Corning,  Inc.  in  Corning,  N.Y.,  a  $3 
billion  firm  that  was  a  finalist  in  the  1989 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Award 
Competition,  quality  is  considered  a  stra- 


A  growing  global  role 

A  survey  of  more  than  500  business  sites  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  use  of  technology  in  meeting  customer 
expectations 
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advise.  For  instance,  applications  devel¬ 
opers,  whose  self-perception  is  that  of 
highly  specialized  craftsmen,  are  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  TQM  philosophy. 

“IS  organizations  have  traditionally 
been  made  up  of  mavericks,”  notes  Victor 
Schwinghamer,  director  of  quality  man¬ 
agement  support  at  First  Data  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.,  an  Omaha-based  credit- 
card  transaction  processing  subsidiary  of 
American  Express  Co.  “People  who  stay 
up  all  night  to  fix  systems  problems  have 
been  viewed  as  heroes.  Yet  the  emphasis 
instead  should  be  on  those  unexciting  in¬ 
dividuals  who  never  have  to  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  because  they  don’t 
create  any  problems  to  begin  with.” 

“The  difference  between  a  quality  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  nonquality  culture  is  the  Mack 
truck  test,”  Computer  Power  Group’s 
Prince  says.  “If  a  Mack  truck  plows 
through  your  IS  department,  will  you  still 
be  able  to  replicate  quality  efforts?  Or  if 
you  lose  certain  individuals,  will  every¬ 
thing  fall  apart?  If  you  can’t  pass  this  test, 
you  don’t  have  a  quality  shop.  ” 

Schwinghamer  says  another  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  IS  culture  is  the  fear  that  reporting 
a  bug  or  a  quality  defect  reflects  poorly  on 
the  individual  worker.  Changing  such  atti¬ 
tudes  requires  constant  effort,  says 
Schwinghamer,  who  works  full-time  at 
quality  improvement  and  manages  six 
employees  within  the  systems  and  pro¬ 
gramming  group.  “You  need  the  day-to- 
day  emphasis  to  really 
put  quality  into  the  cor¬ 
porate  culture.” 

Such  challenges  are 
tough  even  in  flush 
times,  but  convincing 
workers  of  corporate 
commitment  to  quality 
is  especially  tough  for 
managers  amid  reces¬ 
sion  and  downsizing, 
experts  say.  Yet  it’s 
possible. 

At  Corning,  employ¬ 
ees  give  peers  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluations, 
merit  raises  and,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  promotions  or 
pink  slips.  While  head 
count  has  dropped  as 
several  layers  of  man¬ 
agement  have  been 
eliminated,  Venette 
says,  no  jobs  have  been 
lost.  Employees  have 
been  retrained  and 
placed  elsewhere  in  the 
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tegic  weapon.  To  this  end,  IS  quality  is 
measured  by  extensive  surveys  and  inter¬ 
views  of  both  internal  and  external  cus¬ 
tomers,  according  to  A1  Venette,  manag¬ 
er  of  quality  for  IS. 

Over  the  past  year,  Venette  says,  Cor- 
ning’s  IS  department  has  been  working  on 
measuring  customer  satisfaction  in  two 
areas:  project  and  direct-support  ser¬ 
vices.  IS  groups  conduct  surveys  and  in¬ 
terviews  and  then  summarize  results  for 
departmental  IS  managers. 

“We’ve  been  measuring  systems  avail¬ 
ability  for  ages  and  will  continue  to  do  so,” 
Venette  says.  “But  that  doesn’t  always 
tell  you  if  the  users  have  been  able  to  get 
the  applications  they  want,  when  they 
want  them,  and  if  those  applications  have 
adequate  response  times.” 

Culture  shock  needed 

IS  organizations  with  a  desire  to  help  the 
corporate  quality  mission  might  do  well  to 
look  at  computing  culture  as  well,  experts 


company. 

“If  you  are  telling  people  it’s  up  to 
them  to  come  up  with  ways  to  streamline 
the  organization  and  make  it  more  effec¬ 
tive,  you  have  to  guarantee  up-front  that 
they  won’t  be  unemployed  as  a  result,” 
Venette  says. 

Indeed,  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  even 
created  a  new  category  of  IS  jobs  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  quality  program.  Dubbed  “pro¬ 
cess  re-engineers,”  these  workers  com¬ 
bine  technical  know-how  with  the  ability 
to  examine  a  business  process  for  quality 
defects,  explains  Gary  Pollard,  total  quali¬ 
ty  control  manager  for  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  services  at  TI.  These  process 
re-engineers  then  devise  ways  to  apply 
technology  to  fix  problems.  “We  foresee 
that  this  will  be  a  key  job  for  IS  workers  of 
the  future,”  he  adds. 

While  such  a  scene  may  seem  light- 
years  away  for  many  IS  shops,  pioneering 
IS  groups  at  Carrier,  Coming,  TI  and 
elsewhere  show  that  it’s  possible.  • 


Some  starting  points 
for  quality  assistance 


Following  is  a  sampling  of  where  Topeka,  Kan.  66614 

firms  can  turn  for  information  on  (913)  273-0653 
quality  in  the  workplace. 


GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

American  Executives  for 
Manufacturing  Excellence 
(AEME) 


Quality  Assurance  Institute 
(QAI) 

7575  Dr.  Phillips  Blvd. 

Orlando,  Fla.  32819 
(407)  363-1111 

Quality  Breakthroughs 


8655  East  Via  De 
Ventura/G-200 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85258 
(602)  951-8994 

American  Productiv¬ 
ity  and  Quality 
Center 

123  North  Post  Oak 
Lane 

Houston,  Texas  77024- 
7797 

(713)  681-4020 


1407  S.  7th  St. 
Brainerd,  Minn.  56401 
(218)  829-0661 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  National 
Institute  of 
Standards  and 
Technology 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 
20899 

(301)  975-2000 


American  Quality  Foundation 

Suite  2C 

253  West  53rd  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
(212)  724-3170 


U.S.  General 

Accounting  Office’s  General 
Government  Division 

Room  3858C 
441  G  St.  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 
(202)  275-6059 


American  Society  for  Quality 
Control  (ASQC) 

P.O.  Box  3005 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201-3066 
(414)  272-8575 


Wolf  Advisory  International  Ltd. 

14  South  Duke  St. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
(717)  299-6653 


Association  for  Quality  and 

Participation 

Suite  501 

80 IB  West  8th  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45203-1607 
(513) 381-1959 

Computer  Power  Group,  Inc. 
1500  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)575-2225 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Division  of  Federal  TQM  Services 

Suite  800 

1525  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Va.  22209 
(703)  875-2000 

Council  on  Competitiveness 
Suite  1050 
900  17th  St.  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

(202)  785-3990 

Information  Technology  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  (formerly  Adapso) 
1616  N.  Fort  Myer  Drive 
Arlington,  Va.  22209 
(703)  522-5055 

Juran  Institute,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  811 

1 1  River  Road 

Wilton,  Conn.  06897-0811 

(203)  834-1700 

The  Ken  Orr  Institute 

Suite  3 

5875  S.W.  29th  St. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

“Combining  Quality  and 
Re-engineering  for  Operational 
Superiority” 

“Indications”  newsletter, 
September/October  1991 
CSC  Index,  Inc. 

(617)  499-1888 

“Dr.  Deming:  The  American 
Who  Taught  the  Japanese  About 
Quality” 

By  Rafael  Aguayo 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.’s 
Fireside  Books,  $11 
(212)  698-7000 

“QAI’s  National  Quality  Award 
Newsletter” 

Suite  350 
QAI 

7575  Dr.  Phillips  Blvd. 

Orlando,  Fla.  32819 
(407)  363-1111 

Quality  Magazine 
Hitchcock  Publishing 
A  Capital  Cities/ 

ABC,  Inc.  company 
191  S.  Gray  Ave. 

Carol  Stream,  Ill.  60188 
(800)  633-4931 

40th  anniversary  edition  of 
‘‘Total  Quality  Control” 

By  Armand  V.  Feigenbaum 
McGraw  Hill,  Inc.,  $62 
(212)  337-5945 
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Arrival  Analysis 


Descriptor  Display  Window 


Digital’s  open  hardware  promises  two  things: 
integration  and  compatibility.  Which  means 
different  applications  from  different  com¬ 
panies  all  work  together  across  platforms. 

The  SAS  System  brings  you  all  these 
different  applications  from  one  company — 
giving  you  a  single  applications  system  that 
works  the  same  way  across  all  your  Digital 
hardware. 

You  gain  the  ultimate  advantages  of  open 
computing,  while  protecting  your  investment 
in  both  applications  and  system  resources. 
This  enterprise-wide  system... 

Defines  the  concept  of  applications 
integration  Access  and  manage  data 
from  any  source  including  ORACLE*, 
Rdb/VMS™  INGRES®  and  other  popular 
databases.  Analyze  and  present  data 
using  proven  tools  for  executive 
information  systems,  quality 
improvement,  project  management,  fore¬ 
casting,  business  graphics,  and  more. 

Delivers  on  the  promise  of  applications 
portability.  Take  advantage  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  without  disrupting  users  or  their 
current  applications. 


Sales  History 

(Red  Bara  Denote  Forecasted  Values) 


Forecasted  I 


For  an  informative  SAS  System  executive 
summary — with  details  about  a  free  software 
evaluation  and  our  renowned  technical  sup¬ 
port,  documentation,  training,  and  consulting 
services — give  your  Software  Sales  Account 
Manager  a  call  at  919-677-8200  or  fax  us  at 
919-677-8123.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 

Also  call  to  reserve  your  place  at  our  free 
SAS  System  executive  briefing... coming  soon 
in  your  area. 
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Open  Hardware 

With  the  SAS ®  System  under  VMS “  and  RISC/ULTRIX 


Brings  ultimate  efficiency  to  applications 
dev  *  lops:  en  Create  applications,  and 
deploy  them  to  different  environments, 
without  duplicating  your  efforts. 

As  a  strategic  partner  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  SAS  Institute  embraces  Digital’s 
Network  Applications  Support  (NAS) 
strategy  for  open  systems  computing. 

The  SAS  System  is  virtually  hardware  in¬ 
dependent.  You  can  share  SAS  data  and  appli¬ 
cations  across  all  your  NAS  environments — 
VAX™  machines,  UNIX®-based  platforms, 


MS-DOS®,  OS/2®,  ASCII  terminals,  and 
X-terminals — and  reap  all  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  applications  development  and 
maintenance. 

Such  innovations  as  DECwindows"", 
OSF/Motif;  ALL-IN- r,  and  the  COHESION"" 
software  development  environment  are  fully 
supported.. .as  are  CDA  and  CDD/Plus  for 
compound  document  and  data  sharing. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Cary,  NC,  USA. 


Other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of 
their  respective  holders. 


Copyright  ©  1991  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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Nashua  keeps  quality  flame 
burning  in  customer  service 


Webb  Chappell 


Nashua’s  Gallagher  says  informa¬ 
tion  systems  should  assist  quality  process 


BY  CATHERINE  MARENGHI 

Long  before  it  was  in  vogue  to 
talk  about  quality,  Nashua  Corp. 
was  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

As  far  back  as  the  late  1970s, 
the  Nashua,  N.H. -based  manu¬ 
facturer  of  office  supplies  and 
computer  products  worked  with 
consultant  and  quality  guru  W. 
Edwards  Deming.  Company 
Chief  Executive  Officer  William 
Conway  had  seized  on  quality  as 
a  means  to  grab  long-term  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  Conway  hired  Deming, 
now  a  board  member,  to  bring 
continual  quality  improvements 
to  the  company’s  processes  and 
customer  service. 

For  a  long  time,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  information  systems  de¬ 


►A  five-year  IS  decentral¬ 
ization  plan  puts  Nashua 
Corp.  on  a  path  to  quality 
and  flattens  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time. 

►IS  makes  system  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  decisions 
are  pushed  down  to  orga¬ 
nizations  where  changes 
will  be  made. 

►Nashua  expands  from 
one  to  nine  data  centers, 
adds  no  personnel  and  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  IS 
middle  managers. 

►MIS  director  Tim  Gal¬ 
lagher  says  IS  improve¬ 
ments  are  not  always  con¬ 
sistent  with  quality 
improvements.  Computer¬ 
ized  systems  can  become 
difficult  to  change  —  and 
that  goes  against  the  grain 
of  constant  improvement. 


partment  had  little  to  do  with 
these  efforts.  Today,  technology 
professionals  are  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  helping  the  $590  mil¬ 
lion  corporation  meet  current 
quality  goals. 

The  turning  point  came  four 
years  ago,  when  director  of  MIS 
Tim  Gallagher  launched  a  five- 
year  strategic  plan  for  IS  decen¬ 
tralization.  Gallagher,  who  over¬ 
sees  IS  for  each  of  the  company’s 
nine  divisions,  says  he  saw  cen¬ 
tral  concentration  of  the  function 
as  a  barrier  to  change  and  quality 
improvement. 

“It  used  to  take  us  two  days  to 
process  a  telephone  order,”  Gal¬ 
lagher  says.  “Now,  [through  de¬ 
centralization]  it  takes  us  three 
minutes.” 

Formerly,  Nashua’s  central¬ 
ized  information  systems  could 
process  only  data  common  to  all 
divisions.  Local  systems  aug¬ 
mented  the  centralized  system, 


handling  the  unique  require¬ 
ments  of  each  division. 

The  net  result  of  this  two- 
tiered  approach  was  more  likely 
to  be  customer  frustration  than 
satisfaction. 

For  example,  if  a  customer 
called  to  order  copy  paper,  the 
order  taker  had  to  dial  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  system  to  verify  customer 
information  and  do  a  credit 
check.  He  then  had  to  hang  up 
and  log  on  to  a  local  personal 
computer  to  calculate  pricing, 
which  was  unique  to  each  divi¬ 
sion.  If  a  second  call  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  pricing  information 
produced  an  order,  the  order 
taker  had  to  check  another  cen¬ 
tral  inventory  availability  sys¬ 
tem.  If  all  went  well  and  no  er¬ 
rors  were  made,  it  took  two  days 
to  complete  the  order  —  if  the 
customer  had  not  lost  interest 
and  gone  to  a  competitor. 

Today,  clerks  quote  prices  on 
available  inventory,  mentioning 
volume  discounts  or  special  or¬ 
ders  when  applicable,  and  pro¬ 
cess  resulting  orders  on  a  local 
system  in  just  minutes. 

Five-year  plan 

Because  each  of  the  company’s 
diverse  businesses  has  its  own 
set  of  manufacturing  processes, 
raw  materials,  finished  goods 
and  customers,  Gallagher  says  it 
did  not  make  sense  to  have  cen¬ 
tral  systems  that  played  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 
Instead,  he  wanted  each  division 
to  have  the  information  systems 
that  were  best  for  its  business. 

The  five-year  plan  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  company’s  over¬ 
all  philosophy  of  pushing  deci¬ 
sions  down  in  the  organization  to 
improve  processes.  At  each 
plant,  changes  were  effected  by 
small  teams  of  IS  staffers  and 
end  users  empowered  to  enact 
system  changes  at  the  local  lev¬ 
el.  Corporate  MIS  provided  the 
systems  selection  methodology, 
but  it  was  up  to  the  local  team  to 
make  the  hardware  and  software 
evaluations. 

The  result  was  discrete  sys¬ 
tems  within  each  division,  in¬ 
cluding  four  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Vaxclusters,  an  IBM  RISC 
System/6000,  a  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.  VS  8360  and  five  IBM 
System/3  8s  that  are  being  con¬ 
verted  to  four  Application  Sys- 
tem/400s  this  year.  An  IBM 
4381  mainframe,  the  last  vestige 
of  centralized  IS,  will  be  phased 
out  within  IV2  years. 

“It  wasn’t  downsizing,”  Gal¬ 
lagher  stresses. 

At  the  same  time,  decentral¬ 
ization  flattened  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion,  shifting  from  a  five-  to  a 
three-level  hierarchy  and  grow¬ 
ing  from  one  data  center  to  nine. 
The  number  of  IS  personnel  has 


remained  at  about  60,  but  over 
time,  there  has  been  a  redistri¬ 
bution  of  jobs:  fewer  middle  man¬ 
agers  and  more  programmer/an¬ 
alysts. 

“Our  annual  net  corporate 
expense  for  MIS  has  nearly  dou¬ 
bled.  But  we  have  better  sys¬ 
tems  in  place  at  the  functional 
level,  handling  the  unique  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  division.  We 
didn't  get  the  best  cost  but  the 
best  fit,”  Gallagher  says. 

The  added  expenses  have 
been  mostly  in  outfitting  the  nine 
local  data  centers  with  the  most 
appropriate  systems,  however 
—  not  purchasing  high-ticket 
systems  or  glitzy  applications. 
For  example,  a  simple  automat¬ 
ed  ZIP  code  verification  package 
helps  the  company’s  Mail-in 
Photofinishing  Division  process 
70,000  films  a  day  with  virtually 
zero  errors. 

Information  systems  are  ap¬ 
plied  only  where  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  make  sense,  says 
Earl  Dodge,  an  internal  quality 
consultant,  noting  that  the  com¬ 
pany  still  does  flowcharting  by 


hand.  “More  attention 
is  paid  to  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  if  a  person 
physically  plots  a  point 
on  paper.  It  doesn’t  get 
lost  in  a  lot  of  electrons 
floating  through  a  com¬ 
puter,”  he  explains. 

Gallagher  agrees 
that  systems  should  as¬ 
sist,  but  not  drive,  the 
quality  process.  He 
even  concedes  that 
complex  systems  can 
occasionally  subvert 
the  process  by  impos¬ 
ing  too  much  complex¬ 
ity.  In  fact,  right  now 
the  company  is  wres¬ 
tling  with  installing  a 
new  manufacturing  re¬ 
source  planning  II  sys¬ 
tem  but  is  concerned 
that  the  approach 
might  actually  make  it 
more  difficult  for  people 
to  understand,  change  and  im¬ 
prove  processes. 

Overall,  Nashua  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pect  miracles  from  its  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  avoids  buzz¬ 
words  and  catchphrases  such  as 
“quality  circles”  and  “total  qual¬ 
ity  management.”  You  won’t 
find  a  corporate  quality  program 
with  a  catchy  name  here,  and  the 
company  has  never  applied  for 
the  coveted  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award. 


But  no  matter  what,  the  quali¬ 
ty  effort  goes  on  —  even  when 
Nashua’s  stock  price  plunged 
from  $37  to  $20  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  a  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  failure  at  one  of  its  facili¬ 
ties  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

“Quality  isn’t  a  contest  you 
win  just  once.  It  has  to  be  ongo¬ 
ing,”  Gallagher  explains.  • 


Marenghi  is  a  Boston-based  free-lance 
writer. 
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Design  your  own  network. 

(And  save  5-40%.) 


With  AT&T  you  can  design  your  own  virtual  private  network  that  offers 
the  performance  and  flexibility  of  a  private  network,  but  without  the  cost 
and  commitment  of  dedicated  lines— and  with  the  advantages  of  AT&T’s 
worldwide  service. 

So  if  your  domestic  and  international  phone  bills  start  adding  up  to 
$10,000  a  month  or  more,  AT&T  may  have  a  solution  for  you. 


SDNI 


Software  Defined  Network  International  adds  international 
reach  to  189  locations  and  countries  beyond  your  U.S.  network.  If  you  call 
foreign  company  sites,  SDNI  offers  remarkable  economy,  with  convenient 
dialing  and  routing  options. 


GSDN 


Global  Software  Defined  Network  creates  a  virtual  private 
network  between  your  U.S.  site  and  your  iniernational  site.  GSDN  handles 
both  inbound  and  outbound  international  calls  to  selected  countries,  and  is 
the  service  of  choice  if  you  spend  as  little  as  2  hours  per  day  calling  a 


given  international  location. 

Both  services  offer  such  features  as  unified  billing  of  your  U.S.  charges, 
flexible  network  usage  reports,  centralized  work  centers  for  domestic 
maintenance  and  installation,  and  AT&T’s  tradition  of  customer  service.  And 
both  of  them  can  save  you  anywhere  from  5-40%. 

Ask  your  AT&T  representative  about  SDNI  and  GSDN.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
explain  it  all  and  explain  how  AT&T  can  help  you  design  a  virtual  network 
to  almost  anyplace  you  want  to  call  internationally  at  significant  savings. 

A  World  of  Help M  from  AT&T. 


JOINING  THE  QUALITY  CONTEST 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Stanley  hammers  on  quality 

Tool  maker  focuses  resources  on  applications  to  improve  quality 


BY  CATHERINE  MARENGHI 

“We  are  in  a  permanent  state  of 
dissatisfaction.”  That’s  how 
James  Gustafson,  vice  president 
of  information  systems  at  The 
Stanley  Works,  describes  his 
company’s  philosophy  on  quali¬ 
ty- 

The  $2  billion  tool  and  hard¬ 
ware  manufacturer  based  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  no  for¬ 


mal  companywide  quality  pro¬ 
gram  in  place  and  no  special  staff 
devoted  to  quality  management. 
Instead,  Gustafson  says,  quality 
is  part  of  every  job. 

For  IS,  that  means  focusing 
the  department’s  annual  $30 
million  operating  budget  and 
staff  resources  on  key  applica¬ 
tions  aimed  at  improving  quality. 
A  good  example  is  the  firm’s  re¬ 
cent  investment  in  a  warehouse 


Miles  building  quality 
from  an  IS  foundation 


Information  systems  are  provid¬ 
ing  a  solid  footing  for  quality  ef¬ 
forts  under  way  at  Miles,  Inc., 
where  IS  has  been  asked  to  play 
a  leadership  role  in  bringing 
quality  concepts  to  the  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  pharmaceuticals  firm  based 
in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

This  month,  IS  will  face  an 
even  greater  challenge,  as  four 
sister  companies  of  Miles  will  be 
merged  after  15  years  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Management  wants 
the  IS  group  to  be  the  catalyst 
for  a  Total  Quality  Management 
(TQM)  program  for  the  new, 
combined  $6.5  billion  firm. 

It’s  been  a  long  road,  says 
Vice  President  of  IS  and  Logis¬ 
tics  John  Tremse,  whose  staff  is 
split  60-40  between  the  firm’s 
headquarters  and  operating  divi¬ 
sions.  He  says  developing  strate¬ 
gic  applications  within  business 


NE  TYPICAL 
PROJECT  that  involved 
re-engineering  the  data 
center's  on-line  report 
generation  system  saved  Miles 
$200,000  in  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 


groups  has  not  always  been  easy 
for  IS.  When  efforts  started  in 
1986,  IS  felt  it  was  not  making 
enough  of  a  contribution  or  im¬ 
pact.  A  big  problem,  Tremse 
says,  was  an  unclear  understand¬ 
ing  about  what  real  value  IS 
brought  to  business  units. 

Tremse  says  the  staff  needed 
to  stop  making  technology  an 
end  in  itself  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  needed  to  convince  com¬ 
pany  business  heads  that  IS  fo¬ 
cus  had  shifted  away  from  strict 
technical  concerns. 

At  the  time,  Miles  had  a  “vol¬ 
untary  improvement  program” 
in  which  employees  could  serve 
on  improvement  teams  —  a  kind 
of  quality  circle  —  to  talk  about 
problems  and  concerns  within 
IS.  The  idea  was  to  get  away 


from  the  practice  of  having 
workers  complain  in  small 
groups  about  the  environment 
or  the  limitations  of  technology, 
Tremse  explains. 

Tremse  spent  six  months 
studying  various  quality  gurus, 
such  as  Deming  and  Juran,  be¬ 
fore  choosing  a  program  by  The 
Quality  Improvement  Co.  in  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.  Soon  after,  execu¬ 
tives  were  sent  to  training  class¬ 
es,  then  returned  to  train  other 
IS  employees. 

The  26  quality  improvement 
teams  that  were  subsequently 
formed  have  completed  more 
than  300  quality  projects, 
Tremse  says.  IS  team  members 
identify  problems,  defects  and 
barriers  in  such  areas  as  applica¬ 
tions  development,  require¬ 
ments  planning  and  data  center 
management  as  well  as  work  on 
_____  fixes.  Problems  that 
cannot  be  solved  by 
a  single  team  are  es¬ 
calated  to  a  cross¬ 
functional  team 
spanning  several  de¬ 
partments. 

One  typical  proj¬ 
ect  that  involved  re¬ 
engineering  the  data 
center’s  on-line  re¬ 
port  generation  sys- 
tern  saved  Miles 
$200,000  in  out-of-pocket  ex¬ 
penses,  Tremse  says. 

The  quality  efforts  at  Miles 
are  now  spreading  worldwide.  A 
year  ago,  all  transportation,  cen¬ 
tral  warehouse  and  import/ex¬ 
port  logistics  operations  came 
under  Tremse’s  management, 
and  he  instituted  a  TQM  pro¬ 
gram.  To  date,  more  than  300 
employees  have  been  trained  in 
TQM  concepts  and  functions. 
Tremse  has  been  asked  by  other, 
non-IS  managers  to  help  train 
their  departments  in  quality  pro¬ 
cedures. 

“All  of  a  sudden,  the  things 
we  were  doing  in  IS  that  were 
perceived  as  being  rather 
strange  by  other  employees 
have  been  legitimized,”  he  says. 

ALICE  LAPLANTE 


management  system. 
Designed  to  promote 
“perfect  shipping,”  the 
system  uses  bar-code 
readers,  weight-verifi¬ 
cation  systems  and  a 
host  of  other  technol¬ 
ogies  to  improve  accu¬ 
racy  and  reduce  manual 
errors. 

Stanley  is  also  in¬ 
vesting  heavily  in  the 
manufacturing  planning 
process  to  improve  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  cus¬ 
tomer  needs.  On-line 
integrated  MRP  II  sys¬ 
tems  help  ensure  that 
the  right  product  is  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  in  the 
right  quantity  at  the 
right  time.  A  sales- 
force  automation  sys¬ 
tem,  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  speedier  and  more 
accurate  answers  to 
customer  questions  about  orders 
and  shipments  via  handheld  ter¬ 
minals,  is  in  pilot  testing. 

A  heavy  user  of  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI),  Stanley 
takes  65%  of  its  orders  through 
direct  links  with  customers.  Cut¬ 


Stanley  Works’  Gustafson:  Ensuring  quali¬ 
ty  should  be  an  inherent  part  of every  job 


ting  out  paper  orders  has  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced  manual  errors, 
Gustafson  says.  So  successful  is 
the  program  that  the  company 
plans  to  extend  EDI  partnering 
to  freight  carriers  so  that  ship¬ 
ments  can  be  tracked  right  to  the 


customer’s  dock. 

None  of  this  comes 
inexpensively.  Capital 
expenditures  account¬ 
ed  for  two-thirds  of  the 
$30  million  IS  budget 
last  year.  While  equip¬ 
ment  purchases  have 
eliminated  some  jobs, 
Gustafson  says,  that’s 
not  how  he  measures 
return  on  investment. 
“Quality  always  pays 
for  itself,”  he  says. 

The  company  keeps 
its  informal  quality  ef¬ 
fort  alive  through 
steering  committees 
within  business  units.  A 
corporate-level  com¬ 
mittee  includes  the 
chief  executive  officer 
—  but  not  as  leader. 

While  company  qual¬ 
ity  efforts  are  voluntary 
for  departments,  a 
newsletter  and  a  “sta¬ 
tus  board”  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  report  on  what  the 
teams  are  achieving, 
creating  a  healthy  mea¬ 
sure  of  competition. 
Efforts  like  this  are  aimed  at 
promoting  a  grass  roots-level 
buy-in  that,  according  to  Gustaf¬ 
son,  is  necessary  for  quality  pro¬ 
grams  to  work. 

“Quality  was  not  a  top-down 
directive,”  he  says.  • 


A1  Ferreira 


SPECmarks 


(New  Sun  SPECs?  Not  this  hot.) 
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1  Nr- 


AD/Cycle* 


By  any  standard,  one  company  is  the  premier  supplier  of  CASE  (Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering) 
tools  for  business  applications  development.  KnowledgeWare  was  the  first  to  use  a  Graphical  User 
Interface.  First  to  deliver  an  integrated,  PC-based  COBOL  code  generator.  First  to  offer  OS/2-based  full  \ 
life-cycle  solutions.  And  first  to  incoiporate  Rapid  Application  Development  techniques.  KnowledgeWare’s  ^ 
comprehensive  CASE  tools  are  already  serving  more  than  64,000  users  in  3,300  companies.  And  our  partner¬ 
ship  with  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  vision  protects  the  value  of  your  investment.  Today,  KnowledgeWare  is  moving  vigorously  to 
meet  customers’  needs  for  application  development  tools  that  address  re-engineering  of  existing  applications,  and  tools 
that  support  building  new  applications,  for  the  client/server,  AS/400  and  cooperative  processing  environments.  As 

4  ®  application  development  tools  evolve  to  address  a  broader  range  of  requirements, 

KnOWleClgeWare  KnowledgeWare  is  working  to  be  there  first.  Call  1-800-338-4130  for  our  free  color 

brochure.  With  a  partner  like  KnowledgeWare,  you’re  always  one  jump  ahead  of 
the  competition. 


m 


Best  CASE  For  Your  Business 


AD/Cyde  is  a  trademark  and  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Statistical  software  rings  in  quality 

Emphasis  on  quality  has  loosed  flood  of  software  products  to  help  firms  improve  their  procedures 


BY  MEL  MANDELL 

Whether  it  involves  squeezing 
precise  quantities  of  spicy 
smoked  beef  into  Slim-Jim  cas¬ 
ings  or  finding  troublesome 
parts  in  Frigidaire,  Inc.  refriger¬ 
ators,  spotting  and  fixing  quality 
problems  is  a  hot  topic. 

The  quality  craze  has  created 
a  healthy  minimarket  for  spe¬ 
cialized  software  designed  to 
help  companies  improve  prod¬ 
ucts  and  processes.  Dozens  of 
vendors  and  packages  are  avail¬ 
able,  many  focusing  on  statistical 
analysis. 

For  instance,  “Quality  Man¬ 
ager”  from  SPSS,  Inc.  in  Chica¬ 
go  is  a  $6,000,  DOS-based  real¬ 
time  process-control  package 
that  the  company  says  provides 
historical  trend  data  on  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  used  by  electronics 
makers,  as  well  as  by  food  pro¬ 
cessors  such  as  RJRNabisco, 
Inc.,  the  company  says. 

Other  leading  sources  of  high- 
function  statistical  software  in¬ 
clude  Bolt,  Beranek  and  New¬ 
man,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  SAS  Institute,  Inc.  in  Cary, 
N.C.  Low-end  packages  are  sold 
by  Scientific  Programming  En¬ 
terprises  in  Haslett,  Mich.,  such 
as  “Plot-It,”  which  retails  for 
$295. 

Users  of  such  products  report 
favorably.  At  Goodmark  Foods, 


Inc.,  the  nation’s  leading  produc¬ 
er  of  snack  meats,  statistical 
software  helps  eliminate  waste 
and  develop  new  products,  says 
Tom  Castater,  manager  of  the 
quality  control  department  at 
the  company’s  Garner,  N.C., 
plant. 

Life  made  easier 

Castater  says  the  reason  Good- 
mark  chose  Bolt,  Beranek’s 
RS/1  and  RS/Explore  over  three 
other  products  was 
because  of  its  ability 
to  speed  up  and  sim¬ 
plify  statistical 
trend-spotting  on 
the  manufacturing 
line.  The  company 
runs  the  software  on 
a  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Microvax  tied 
to  a  DEC  terminal  server  and 
connected  to  VT  330  and  340 
terminals.  RS/1  was  installed 
more  than  13  months  ago; 
RS/Explore  was  added  six 
months  later. 

Before  the  software  was  in¬ 
stalled,  laboratory  technicians 
hand-plotted  between  100  and 
150  key  parameters  on  meat 
quality,  fat  content,  moisture 
content  and  protein  content  on 
raw  materials  each  day.  The 
automated  program  now  gener¬ 
ates  up  to  1,300  charts  a  day. 

Having  good  data  immediate- 


Quality  visits  Washington 


BY  KRIS  HERBST 


The  infant  movement  to  use 
technology  in  improving  quality 
has  even  spread  to  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Officials  say  Information  Re¬ 
sources  Management  (IRM)  of¬ 
fices  are  just  starting  to  help  oth¬ 
er  organizations  in  the  federal 
government  implement  Total 
Quality  Management  (TQM). 

They  are  taking  a  “cautious, 
wait-and-see  approach  to  imple¬ 
menting  TQM,”  says  Theresa 
Carroll.  She's  chair  of  the  new 
Federal  Interagency  Council  on 
TQM  in  IRM,  an  agency  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Information  Resources  Man¬ 
agement  Pblicy  Council  to  create 
a  foundation  for  government¬ 
wide  quality  improvement. 

Given  the  government’s 
heavy  emphasis  on  customer 
service,  it’s  surprising  that  infor¬ 
mation  technology  has  not  been 
seen  as  a  crucial  component  in 
quality  in  federal  programs  be¬ 
fore  now,  says  Ian  Littman,  di¬ 
rector  of  federal  TQM  services 
at  management  consultant  firm 
Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

Littman  says  passive  IRM  de¬ 
partments  are  frequently  opting 
to  let  noncomputer  operations 


begin  TQM  efforts.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  industrial  activities,  quali¬ 
ty  is  pushed  by  workers  who 
repair  ships  and  planes. 

Still,  some  federal  IS  depart¬ 
ments  are  taking  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  approach  to  TQM.  NASA, 
for  example,  is  looking  hard  at 
data-oriented  activities  across 
projects  and  programs  and  how 
they  “tie  together,”  says  Wally 
Keene,  NASA’s  IRM  administra¬ 
tor. 

It’s  IRM’s  task  to  work  with 
scattered  groups  to  identify  and 
discuss  common  needs,  Keene 
explains. 

The  approach  is  paying  off: 
The  agency’s  IRM  office  recent¬ 
ly  helped  NASA’s  space  centers 
save  60%  —  or  several  million 
dollars  —  on  mainframe  pur¬ 
chase  prices  by  pooling  procure¬ 
ments  for  four  space  centers. 

Big  savings  —  $19  million 
and  47  man-months  —  were  also 
realized  by  combining  supercom¬ 
puter  procurements  from  the 
Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Beltsville,  Md., 
Keene  adds. 


ly  available  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality,  Castater  says. 
For  example,  workers  used  to 
control  the  weight  of  Slim-Jim 
fillings  by  using  a  scale,  which 
wasn’t  always  accurate  or  uni¬ 
form. 

Today,  weight-deviation 
charts  are  posted  daily  at  the  line 
where  Slim-Jim  snack-meat  cas¬ 
ings  are  filled,  a  system  that 
helps  keep  machine-filling  on 
target,  Castater  says.  Workers 
can  now  see  when 
and  by  how  much 
they  stray  from  the 
specified  weight.  Be¬ 
sides  random  weigh¬ 
ings,  systematic 
weighings  by  super¬ 
visors  are  entered 
and  plotted  on  the 
software.  Problems 
pinpointed  by  RS/Explore  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  plant 
managers  at  weekly  meetings. 

Cool  savings  at  Frigidaire 

Software  packages  used  to  raise 
quality  and  productivity  while 
lowering  scrap  have  also  become 
popular.  Vendors  say  these  “de- 
sign-of-experiment”  packages, 


which  reportedly  help  manufac¬ 
turers  optimize  complex  pro¬ 
cesses,  apply  to  any  product, 
from  discrete  components  to  a 
gas,  liquid  or  solid. 

One  example  is  Bolt,  Beran¬ 
ek’s  Catalyst,  an  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  Macintosh-based  system 
that  sells  for  $2,495.  Plant  engi¬ 
neers  and  other  users  enter  vari¬ 
ous  parameters,  then  adjust  each 
to  graphically  simulate  the  im¬ 
pact  of  other  statistical  parame¬ 
ters. 

Ed  Stiff,  group  quality  direc¬ 
tor  at  Frigidaire,  uses  SAS/QC 
from  SAS  Institute  to  pinpoint 
quality  problems  for  the  firm’s 
line  of  durable  goods.  A  unit  of 
Sweden’s  AB  Electrolux,  Frigi¬ 
daire  grosses  about  $6  billion  a 
year,  making  it  the  nation’s 
third-largest  producer  of  home 
appliances. 

The  firm  hopes  to  raise  mar¬ 
gins  even  more  by  cutting  down 
on  home-warranty  repairs. 

Under  the  old  system,  gener¬ 
ating  statistics  was  a  big  chore. 
Warranty  claim  records  for  Frig- 
idaire’s  appliances  were  stored 
in  five  different  databases  main¬ 
tained  on  a  leased  Burroughs 


Corp.  mainframe.  Products  from 
the  now-consolidated  Frigidaire, 
Gibson,  Kelvinator,  Tappan  and 
White-Westinghouse  product 
lines  are  now  assembled  with 
many  common  parts  in  the  same 
plant  in  Dublin,  Ohio.  Stiff  says 
consolidation  of  each  line’s  quali¬ 
ty  statistics  into  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  database  was  a  key  step. 

The  replacement  system, 
which  runs  on  IBM  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  personal  comput¬ 
ers  connected  to  an  IBM  3090E 
mainframe,  costs  $300,000. 

However,  Stiff  says  the  many 
payoffs  have  already  outweighed 
the  drawbacks.  The  new  ap¬ 
proach  has  already  saved  the 
firm  about  $500,000,  mostly  by 
eliminating  the  $50,000  cost  for 
staffing  the  scrapped  Burroughs 
system.  The  cutover  also  halved 
the  number  of  data-entry  clerks 
from  four  to  two,  he  says. 

Even  greater  savings  have 
come  in  service  calls,  but  Stiff 
declined  to  elaborate.  Finally, 
the  firm  says,  customers  are 
more  satisfied. 

With  global  competition  in¬ 
creasing,  Stiff  says,  the  firm  is 
hoping  information  technology 
will  result  in  better  quality  to  en¬ 
able  worldwide  expansion,  cut 
costs  and  boost  profitability.  • 


Mandell  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
New  York. 


Herbst  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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These  days,  technology 
has  to  serve  every- 
body  The  trouble  is, 
everyone  wants  technology 
to  do  something  different. 


technology  to  produce  the  greatest  business 


management  gains. 


Depart¬ 


ment  managers, 


on  the  other  hand, 


IS  managers,  for  instance,  are  apt  to  put  have  to  focus  on 


COMPUTERWORLD 


a  very  strategic  spin  on 


doing  just  what  their 


things.  That’s  because  name  implies.  So  they’re  more  concerned  with 
they’re  charged  with  the  productivity  issues  in  their  own  backyard, 


delivering  information 
throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise,  integrating  the 


If  there  were 
only  one  kind  of 
computer  buyer, 
we’d  only  have 


their  local  area  net¬ 


works,  and  generally 
making  sure  their 
department  is  happy 
and  humming  along. 

End  users, 


,yj : 


company  s  computing 
and  communications 
resources. 

CIO’s  tend  to  look  at  the 
whole  enterprise  another  way. 

After 
all,  they’re 
tackling  some 
of  the  very  trickiest 
issues  in  business. 
Like  how  to  best  use 


however,  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective 
entirely.  They  see  the 
world  from  their  desktop. 
They  want  whatever  helps 
them  do 

what  they  do  better— 
while  giving 
access  to  the 
rest  of  the  work¬ 
group  or  a  mainframe. 


one  computer 
publication 


VMi ,,  ef-‘ 


Then  there’s  senior 


management.  To 
them,  technology 

an 

is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  gain  a  strategic, 


competitive  advantage.  Or,  at  least,  it  better  be. 

The  point  is,  every' 
body’s  involved.  All 
these  groups  influence 
each  other.  That’s  why, 
today,  there’s  no  one 
person  who’s  responsible  for 
buying  technology  for  the  many.  Instead,  in  the 

networked  corpora- 
tion,  there  is  a  net¬ 
work  of 
people  who 
are  responsible 
for  buying  and  implementing  technology,  each 
responding  to  different  needs  and  demands. 
“aaa!SS5=r'  That’s  why 
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they  all  need  different 
kinds  of  information, 
presented  in  different 
ways,  to  help  them  do 
their  jobs.  And  why 


we  have  more  than  one  kind  of  com¬ 


puter  publication. 

In  fact,  IDG 
has  more  ways  to 
reach  more  of  your 


market  than  anyone.  We  also  know  more  than 
anyone  about  how  information  technology 
is  bought,  having  just  completed  the  largest 
independent  study 
of  the  buying  pro¬ 
cess  ever  conducted. 

It’s  called,  “Buying 
IT  in  the  90s:  The  People, 

Patterns,  and  Process’.’  And  we’d  like  to  share 
it  with  you.  Just  call  Erica  Baccus,  our  VP  of 
Marketing,  at  1-617-534-1210,  for  a  free  copy 


of  the  Executive  Summary. 

And  find  out 
why  nobody  knows 


VT420s  in  nm  off 


VAX  uuoj^tk  ; 

powerful  PC'  hosts 

issr*  5- 


more  about  how  to 
reach  more  of  your 
market  than  we  do. 


*IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

The  World  of  Information  Technology 

©  1991  International  Data  Group.  1  Exeter  Pla:a.  Boston.  MA  02116. 1-617*534*1200 
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When  it  comes  to  the  events,  the  technology,  the  trends,  the  products, 
and  the  people  that  shape  the  IS  industry,  you  need  to  know  it  all  — 
the  good  and  the  bad. 

Not  a  month  or  so  after  it  happens,  but  the  minute  news  breaks. 

So  you  can  plan  your  strategy  and  take  action  —  before  it’s  too  late. 

Computerworld  is  the  only  weekly  news  source  for  IS  professionals. 
Each  issue  is  filled  cover  to  cover  with  up-to-the-minute  news  you  need 
to  know.  We  bring  you  the  good,  the  bad,  and  everything  in  between. 

Order  your  own  subscription  to  Computerworld  and  you’ll  receive  51 
information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication, 
The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 

Use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue  to  order 
your  copy  today.  Because  whether 
the  news  is  good  or  bad,  it’s  still 

news  you  can  use.  __  _  _ _ 

The  Newspaper  of  IS 
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tNsioe  OS/2,  Unix  facing  net  clash  t’S/2  tries 


Never 

underestimate 
the  power 
ofagreat 
microprocessor 


Just  look  at  the  difference 


Fifty  million  strong  and  counting. 
That's  how  many  high-performance  sys¬ 
tems  are  powered  by  Motorola's  68000 
family  of  microprocessors. 

The  68040  is  the  68000  family's  new¬ 
est  member.  As  such,  it  inherits  over 
$8  billion  worth  of  32-bit  software. 

And  it's  off  to  a  fast  start.  Capable 
of  delivering  22  MIPS  at  clock  speeds 


of  25  MHz  and  29  MIPS  at  33  MHz,  it 
outperforms  any  microprocessor  at 
similar  speeds. 

Surprised?  You  shouldn't  be.  The  040 
is  a  32-bit,  RISC-class  performance  micro¬ 
processor,  with  instruction  execution 
approaching  one  instruction  per  clock. 

The  040  was  designed  from  the 
start  with  price/performance  in  mind. 


this  one's  made 


Featuring  on-chip  cache  and  floating 
point  units,  it  provides  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  integration  and  parallelism. 
Which  means  costly  external  memory 
accesses  and  wait  states  are  nearly  elim¬ 
inated.  The  result  is  high  sustained 
performance  at  a  remarkably  low  cost. 

So  whether  you're  interested  in  desk¬ 
top,  workstation  or  commercial  systems, 


68040-based  computers  deliver  the 
superior  performance  you're  looking  for. 

To  see  how  the  040  stacks  up  in  real- 
life  applications,  just  turn  the  page. 


No  doubt  about  it,  the  NeXTstation™ 
computer  is  a  knock¬ 
out.  But  appearance 
is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  package. 

In  fact,  price/ 
performance  is  where 
it  really  stands  out. 
Especially  against 


©  1991  NeXT  Computer,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  NeXT,  the  NeXT  logo,  NeXTStep,  NeXTstation,  NeXTmail  and  Megapixel  Display 


the  486  based  PCs  (see  chart). 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise 
when  you  consider  the  68040  micro¬ 
processor  inside  the  NeXTstation.  Its 
independently  operating  caching  system 
provides  better  sustained  performance 
levels  than  the  i486 /And  its  powerful 
multi-bit  manipulation  instructions  allow 
for  easy  GUI  design.  Not  to  mention 

are  trademarks  of  NeXT,  Inc.  i486  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  tradema 
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the  NeXTstation's  superb  graphics. 

With  its  NeXTStep™ object-oriented 
software,  the  NeXTstation  has  revolution¬ 
ized  programming.  And  with  features 


The  Desktop  Market  —  S/MIPS 

040  vs.  486 

Microprocessor 

System 

Perf/MIPS 

System 

Price 

Price/Perf. 

Motorola  040 

NeXTstation 

15 

$4,995 

$333 

Intel  486 

Compaq  Deskpro 

14.7 

$12,999 

$884 

The  NeXTstation  tested  has  a  17’  Megapixel  Display with  8  MB  memory  and  a  105  MB  fixed  disk;  source  is  NeXT  Computer, 
Inc.  The  DeskPro  has  a  12’  Color  VCA  Display  with  8  MB  memory  and  a  330  MB  fixed  disk;  source  is  Workstation  Labs.  Prices 
quoted  are  manufacturers'  list  prices  and  are  subject  to  change. 


like  built-in  Ethernet,  the  innovative 
NeXTmail  'messaging  capabilities,  and 
the  power  of  UNIX;  it  represents  a 
breakthrough  in  "interpersonal  com¬ 
puting"  Yet  it  costs  less  than  half  the 
price  of  comparable  systems. 

In  other  words,  you  have  every 
reason  to  consider  the  NeXTstation  as 
your  next  system. 


heir  respective  companies. 


Fast  window¬ 
ing  performance 
and  low  cost 
aren't  mutually 
exclusive  terms. 
Even  in  a  work¬ 
station.  The  HP 
Apollo  425e 


is  an  excellent  case  in  point. 

Quite  simply,  the  425e  can  run  more 
simultaneous  applications,  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  the  Sun  SPARCstation  ELC . 
Just  check  out  the  Windowing  Xll  per¬ 
formance.  The  425e  clearly  outperforms 
the  SPARCstation  (see  chart).  And  at 
a  price/performance  point  that  blows 
it  away. 


).  Sun  is  a  registered  trademark  and  SPARCstation  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Sparc's  windows  shatter. 


Then  again,  the  425e  is  a  68040-based 
machine.  And  the  040  incorporates  RISC- 
like  features  such  as  integer  and  floating 


The  Workstation  Market  — $/Windowing  XII  Performance 

040  vs.  SPARC 

Microprocessor 

System 

Windowing 
XII  Pert 
(ops/sec)* 

System 

Price 

Price/Perf. 

Motorola  040 

HP  Apollo  425e 

11.000 

$5,490 

$0.50 

SPARC 

SPARCstation  ELC 

6.500 

$4,995 

$0.77 

’Based  upon  XU  performance  terminal  emulation  and  10x10  window  management  (publicly  available  benchmark).  HP  Apollo 
425e  configuration  is  25  MHz,  8  MB  RAM ,  diskless.  19"  grayscale  monitor.  SPARCstation  ELC  configuration  is  33  MHz. 

8  MB  RAM.  diskless,  17 "  monochrome  monitor.  Prices  quoted  are  manufacturers'  list  prices  and  are  subject  to  change. 


point  pipelines,  single-cycle  execution, 
and  load  and  store  optimizations. 

So  now  people  who  need  high- 
performance  windowing,  local  processing 
power,  fast  data  analysis,  crisp  graphics 
and  versatile  networking  capabilities  can 
have  it  all  with  an  HP  Apollo  workstation. 
Without  having  to  pay  the  price. 


Head  to  head,  Bull  decks 


The  Bull  DPX/2  Model 
250  is  a  multi-user  UNIX 
system  that  gives  you  a  wide 
range  of  choices.  It's  versatile, 

_ — ■  operating  as 

a  workgroup 


server,  a 


departmental 


_  _  _ 

™—— ’  l 


processor  or  an  all-purpose  system  for 
small  and  medium  sized  companies. 

It's  powerful,  thanks  to  a  Motorola 
68040  microprocessor  at  its  core. 

With  a  burst  interface  on  its  bus  con¬ 
troller,  the  040  rapidly  shuttles  massive 
amounts  of  data  on  and  off  the  chip. 
That  translates  to  sustained  peak  per¬ 
formance  in  a  demanding  multi-user, 


DEC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T.  AIM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AIM  Technology,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


multi-functional  environment. 


So  when  it's  put  through  its  paces 
against  MIPS  RISC-based  machines  like 
the  DECsystem  5100,  the  Bull  DPX/2  is 


The  Commercial  Market  — $/AIM 

040  vs  MIPS 

Microprocessor 

System  AIM 

System 

Price 

Price/Perf. 
($per  AIM) 

Motorola  040 

Bull  DPX/2  Model  250  19.5 

$26,290 

$1,348 

MIPS  R3000 

DECsystem  5100  17.5 

$39,940 

$2,282 

The  Bull  DPX/2  250  was  configured  with  25  MHz  CPU  and  20  MB  RAM.  The  DECsystem  5100  was  configured  with  20  MHz 
CPU  and  64  MB  RAM.  As  published  in  the  AIM *  Performance  Report  II.  Prices  quoted  are  manufacturers'  list  prices  and  are 
subject  to  change. 


awesome.  Weighing  in  with  19.5  AIMS 
versus  the  DECsystem's  175.  And  costing 
nearly  $900  less  per  AIM  (see  chart). 

With  that  level  of  price/performance, 
it's  no  wonder  Bull's  Motorola-based 
server  family  has  already  sold  over  25,000 
multi-user  systems.  And  more  and  more 
computer  professionals  are  sold  on  Bull 
computers  every  day. 


And  as  for  Macintosh,ther 


When  the  first  Apple"  Macintosh" 
appeared  on  the  scene,  it  radically 

changed  the  face  of 
the  personal 
computer 
marketplace. 
And  now 
Apple  is  re¬ 
defining  the 


high  end  of  the  PC  market  with  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  Quadra™ 700  and  900  computers. 

Supporting  up  to  20  megabytes  of 
RAM, the  Macintosh  Quadra  700  may  be 
the  most  powerful  personal  computer 
ever  to  sit  atop  a  desk.  And  with  support 
for  up  to  64  megabytes  of  RAM,  the 
Macintosh  Quadra  900  is  the  most 
expandable  Macintosh  yet. 


’An  Ingram  Laboratories  study  published  in  October  1991  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  Macintosh  Quadra  900  performed  63%  faster  than  the  Dell  433P,  55%  faster  than  the  Compaq  Deskpro  486/33L,  and  20 %  faster  than  the  ALR  486/50  when  measuring  the  time  taken  to  run  sevei 
product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Both  come  with  built-in  networking 
support.  And  both  support  all  Apple 
displays  and  up  to  32-bits  of  color. 

But  speed  is  their  real  distinguishing 
feature.  The  graphics  architecture  is  faster 
than  ever.  They  have  enhanced  SCSI  and 
N uBus "capabilities.  And  each  contains  a 
Motorola  68040.  As  a  result,  they  run  most 
applications  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the 


powerful  Macintosh  Ilfx.  In  fact,  in  a  recent 
independent  study,  the  Macintosh  Quadra 
900  outperformed  33  MHz  and  50  MHz 
486-based  systems  by  as  much  as  63%: 

The  speed,  graphics  and  flexibility  of 
the  Macintosh  Quadra  computers  set 
them  apart  from  any  other  personal  com¬ 
puter.  In  other  words,  Macintosh  is,  once 
again,  in  a  class  by  itself. 


icintosh  and  Windows  3.0  applications  (such  as  Excel  and  PowerPoint).  Apple  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  Quadra  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  NuBus  is  a  trademark  of  Texas  Instruments.  All  other  brand  and 


So  whenyou're 
looking  for  real  power 
in  a  computer, 
consider  the  source. 


No  matter  which  cri¬ 
teria  you  use.  Whether 
you're  evaluating  by  MIPS, 

Xll  Performance,  AIMS, 
or  simply  the  time  it  takes 
to  run  an  application. 

The  systems  that  come 
out  ahead  in  price/perfor¬ 
mance  are  powered  by  the 
68040.  The  microprocessor 
that  has  pushed  on-chip  integration  to 
a  new  level. 

Add  to  that  Motorola's  reputation 
for  technical  support  at  every  level. 
Hundreds  of  Field  Application  Engineers 
and  Systems  Engineers  worldwide  have  a 


detailed  understanding  of 
the  68040.  They  stand  ready 
to  aid  in  the  most  intricate 
system  design,  or  answer 
the  most  basic  questions. 

Finally,  consider  the 
fact  that  Motorola  was  a 
winner  of  the  first  Malcolm 
Baldrige  National  Award 
for  quality. 

All  in  all,  you  know  what  you're 
getting  when  you  go  with  an  040-based 
system.  And  all  we  can  say  is,  more 
power  to  you. 

For  additional  information  on  the 
Motorola  68040,  call  1-800-845-MOTO. 
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Motorola  and  the  (g)  are  registered  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  © 1991  Motorola  Inc.  all  rights  reserved. 
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12/9  An  interview  with  Mitchell  Kapor  by  Glenn  Rifkin 

12/16  Together  at  last  by  Clive  Finkelstein 

Merging  strategic  planning  and  systems  development 


Illustrations  (top  to  bottom):  Mark  Fisher,  Vala  Kondo,  James  Steinberg  and  Philip  Anderson 
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It  took  Columbus  over  3  months  to  find  the 


New  World  You  can  discover  the  new 


world  of  Windows  and  OS/2  in  just  3  days. 


"1: 


ADVANCE  your  knowledge  by 
meeting,  questioning,  and 
learning  from  over  250  top 
software  and  hardware  exhibitors. 
See  demonstrations  of  dozens  of 
new  applications.  Talk  to 
representatives  from  IBM,  Lotus, 
Microsoft,  Borland,  WordPerfect, 
Software  Publishing 
Corporation  and  many  more. 

ENTER  special  drawings  just  by 
registering  now.  Over  $50,000  in 
software,  hardware  and  other 
prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the 

Computer  Current’s  Great 
Hardware/Software  Giveaway. 

Presented  by  Computer  Currents 
Magazine. 

WATCH  exciting  side-by-side 
software  duels.  Vendors  of  the 
most  popular  applications 
compete  to  solve  real-world 
computing  projects  in  the  PC 
Week  Labs  Shoot-Out  Corral. 
Presented  by  PC  Week  Labs. 

MOVE  AHEAD  to  the  Multimedia 

Showcase,  a  presentation  theater 
and  exhibit  pavilion  dedicated  to 
multimedia  technologies  for  the 
PC.  Talk  directly  with  developers 
of  multimedia  software  and  new 
hardware  technologies. 

STOP  and  test  the  latest 
Windows  and  OS/2  applications. 
Our  Test  Drive  Center  uses  over 
50  computers  loaded  with 
graphics  programs,  databases, 
spreadsheets,  word  processors, 
desktop  publishing  programs, 
utilities  and  more,  so  you  can 
compare  leading  applications  and 
solutions  for  the  graphical 
environment. 

TURN  your  trip  into  a  valuable 
learning  experience  by  signing  up 
for  free  Hands-On  Training. 
Classes  are  led  by  corporate 
trainers  from  leading  exhibiting 
companies  using  top  applications. 
Don't  miss  your  chance  to  learn 
from  the  experts! 


SEE  sparks  fly  as  leaders  of  top 
software  companies  debate  the 
future  of  GUI  computing.  Also  take 
part  in  non-stop  APCUG  theater 
presentations:  Making  Sense  of  the 
OS  Controversy;  Chips  &  Hardware 
Platforms:  What  Do  We  Really 
Need?;  The  Future  of  RISC; 

Windows  Versus  OS/2  SIG  Summit 
Debate;  and  much  more!  Connect 
with  representatives  from  over  60  PC 
user  groups.  Presented  by  APCUG 
(Association  of  PC  User  Groups) 

NAVIGATE  through  the  latest 
programming  products  in  the 
Development  Tools  Pavilion.  If 
you're  a  developer  in  the  Windows 
and  OS/2  environments,  you  can 
discuss  the  latest  products  and 
attend  a  series  of  seminars  on 
programming  topics. 

CHART  YOUR  COURSE  at  more 
than  50  Conference  Sessions  and 
featured  presentations.  Hear  leading 
Windows  and  OS/2  experts  discuss 
critical  data  management  issues  at 
six  full-day,  in-depth  Tutorials.  Also 
learn  how  Windows  and  OS/2  can 
enhance  your  productivity  during  20 
Fast  Track  Sessions.  (Separate 
registration  is  required  for  the 
Conference  Program) 

*  11] 

BACK  UP  your  Windows  program¬ 
ming  skills  with  more  experience. 

The  Software  Entrepreneur’s 
Forum  presents  the  SEF  Windows 
Clinic,  three  days  of  free  presenta¬ 
tions  and  seminars  on  operations 
every  Windows  and  OS/2  program¬ 
mer  needs  to  know.  Topics  include 
Dynamic  Linking,  C++,  Development 
Tools,  Starting  Windows  Program¬ 
ming  and  much  more! 

FIND  old  friends  and  meet  new 
business  contacts.  Vendors, 
programmers,  resellers  and 
consultants  post  their  needs  on  the 
Windows  Connection  bulletin 
board  -  career  openings,  program-  " 
ming  contracts,  training  classes  and 
other  opportunities. 


With  dozens  of  new  products  and  new  ideas,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  your  company  to  attend  the  largest  conference 
and  exposition  on  Windows  and  OS/2  applications  and 
development  tools. 


Winter  Session  of  the  3rd  Annual 

WINDOWS  &  OS/2 
CONFERENCE 

January  28-30,  1992 

San  Jose  Convention  Center 

San  Jose,  California 

®  OSl2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corporation 


Call  today  to  get  your  free  pass. 
Phone:  510  601-5000  or  Fax:  510  601-5075 

Don't  miss  out.  Phone  or  fax  today  to  get  your  VIP  pass. 

On-site  exhibition  registration  without  the  completed  VIP 
pass  is  $30  (cash  onlyk  Tutorials,  Conference  program  and 
Fast  Track  seminars  require  separate  registration. 

Wmdows&OS/2 
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FIT  to  be  tied 

►  Orlando,  Fla.-based  New- 
trend,  a  company  that  targets 
outsourcing  services  at  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  announced  late 
last  month  an  agreement  in 
principal  on  a  multiyear,  $40  mil¬ 
lion  contract  with  Financial 
Information  Trust  (FIT).  If  it 
closes,  the  FIT  deal  will  be 
Newtrend’s  eighth  multimillion- 
dollar  outsourcing  agreement 

in  the  past  twelve  months. 

On  the  wings  of  a  Dove 

►  The  chairman  of  Austin, 
Texas-based  Microelectronic 
and  Computer  Technology 
Corp.  (MCC)  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  as  a  special  partner  in  a  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  and  investment 
banking  firm  targeting  technol¬ 
ogy  companies.  Grant  Dove 
will  continue  as  head  of  MCC 
after  he  assumes  his  duties  at 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.-  based 
Technology  Strategies  &  Alli¬ 
ances. 

Vendor  spender  bender 

►  Local-area  network  equip¬ 
ment  maker  Ungermann- 
Bass,  Inc.  last  month  ac¬ 
quired  a  50%  equity  interest  in 
Network,  Inc.,  a  Dallas-based 
LAN  vendor.The  two  companies 
will  continue  to  operate  inde¬ 
pendently,  according  to  UB. 
Meanwhile,  Genicom  Corp.,  a 
Huntsville,  Ala. -based  maker  of 
printers  for  large  systems,  will 
enter  the  nonimpact  printer 
market  by  acquiring  Rastek 
Corp. 

Continued  on  page  72 


Citrix  hopes  to  grow  in  IBM’s  shadow 

Former  OS/  2  head  tailors  firm ’s  multiuser  version  of  the  operating  system  to  suit  customer  needs 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


CORAL  SPRINGS,  Fla.  — 
While  many  industry  analysts 
have  been  busy  predicting  the 
downfall  of  IBM’s  OS/2  during 
the  last  several  months,  Edward 
Iacobucci  has  been  building  a 
company  on  it. 


Potential  prosperity 

Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  hasn’t  closed  the 
door  on  Windows  —  but  it  is  staking 
its  growth  on  IBM’s  OS/2 

A  solid  product  offering:  a 
multiuser  version  of  OS/2. 

An  impressive  pedigree: 
Chairman  F2dward  Iacobucci 
formerly  headed  IBM’s  OS/2 
design  team;  venture  backer 
Sevin,  Rosen,  Bayless  Partners. 

A  hedged  approach:  VAR 
market  focus  sets  Citrix  at  one 
removed  from  desktop  OS  wars. 


Iacobucci,  who  headed  the 
OS/2  design  team  at  IBM,  is  now 
chairman  of  Citrix  Systems,  Inc., 
which  began  marketing  a  mul¬ 
tiuser  version  of  the  operating 
system  in  February  1991. 

Multiuser  is  aimed  at  custom¬ 
ers  who  want  both  the  ease  of 
use  of  a  desktop  environment 
and  also  the  support  and  man¬ 
agement  capabilities  that  tradi¬ 


tionally  come  with  host-based 
computing.  As  in  the  mainframe 
computing  days  of  old,  Multiuser 
allows  a  customer  to  support 
multiple  users  on  terminals  at¬ 
tached  to  a  host  system.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  host  is  a  low- 
cost  microcomputer. 

“The  concept  was  to  take 
OS/2  and  extend  it  to  a  more  tra¬ 
ditional  area  with 
shared  terminal  sup¬ 
port,’’  Iacobucci  said. 
“It’s  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  It  has  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  benefits  of  a 
low-end  Unix  system 
without  all  the  baggage. 
It  has  top-notch  securi¬ 
ty  and  system  manage¬ 
ment  with  the  look  and 
feel  of  DOS.’’ 

The  concept  seems 
sound  and,  for  some  ini¬ 
tial  users,  Iacobucci’ s 
claims  are  holding  true. 
“We’ve  put  some  horri¬ 
ble  stress  tests  on  it, 
and  it  doesn’t  slow 
down,”  said  Chris 
Crawford,  president  of 
Applied  Micro  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.,  a  reseller  in 
Austin,  Texas.  He  said 
the  company,  which 
sells  banking  applications,  re¬ 
cently  added  Multiuser  to  its  ros¬ 
ter  of  products.  The  firm  also 
provides  banking  systems  based 
on  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware. 

However  Citrix,  which  is 
based  here,  has  not  exactly  ex¬ 
ploded  onto  the  market.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Iacobucci’s  numbers,  the 
company  has  signed  on  about 
250  value-added  resellers  (VAR) 


and  approximately  80  end  users 
since  the  debut  of  its  Multiuser 
operating  system.  The  VAR 
market  is  its  primary  target, 
while  end-user  accounts  will  be 
picked  up  on  an  “opportunistic 
basis,”  Iacobucci  said. 

Uphill  battle 

Iacobucci  considers  this  a  good 
first  year,  but  some  industry  ob¬ 
servers  said  Citrix  could  have  an 
uphill  battle  because  many  users 
do  not  want  to  consider  yet  an¬ 
other  low-end  operating  system. 

“I  would  have  to  be  some¬ 
what  skeptical  about  someone 
coming  out  with  an  OS/2-brand- 


ed  product  right  now,”  said  Ju¬ 
dith  Hurwitz,  president  of  Hur- 
witz  Consulting  Group  in 
Newton,  Mass.  “Users  are  not 
only  skeptical  about  OS/2,  but  of 
new  operating  systems  in  gener¬ 
al.  Users  may  be  somewhat 
afraid  to  go  with  an  unknown  at 
this  point.” 

Nonetheless,  the  company 
has  at  least  three  factors  work¬ 
ing  in  its  favor.  First,  it  has  a  sol¬ 
id  product  offering,  according  to 
some  users  contacted  recently. 

“I  think  it’s  great,”  said  Jim 
Hayes,  information  systems  di¬ 
rector  at  Taylor  Medical,  Inc.,  a 
Continued  on  page  72 


Close  to  the  vest 


Not  surprisingly,  Edward  Iacobucci  does  not 
like  to  say  too  much  about  IBM  or  the  various 
controversies  that  have  swirled  around  OS/2. 
After  all,  his  company,  Citrix  Systems,  main¬ 
tains  a  relationship  with  IBM,  and  most  small 
firms  know  it  is  not  wise  to  say  too  much  about  their  bigger 
partners. 

Iacobucci  said  he  cannot  discuss  the  specifics  of  the  relation¬ 
ship,  other  than  to  say  “we  are  in  active  discussions  with  them 
on  a  variety  of  products.” 

He  also  steered  clear  of  the  strained  relations  between  for¬ 
mer  OS/2  collaborators  IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp. 

“Our  focus  is  on  what  the  customer  needs,”  he  said.  “We 
try  not  to  get  involved  with  the  more  emotional  aspects  of  the 
discussions  that  are  going  on.” 

He  would  rather  stay  focused  on  the  new  firm,  which  he 
founded  in  1989.  Iacobucci,  who  had  been  vice  president  and 
chief  technology  officer,  was  named  chairman  late  last  year. 

His  additional  responsibilities  will  require  him  to  become  an 
“evangelist  on  the  product  and  the  company,”  he  said. 

ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


Source:  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 


5  5  716  9  213  1 


By  the  end  of  this  week 
Computerworld  readers  will  have  spent 
over  $1.5  Billion  on 

Information  Technology  —  representing  nearly  half  of 
all  spending  in  the  last  seven  days. 
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Source:  IDG  Research  Services,  Fall  1991 
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Supercomputer  license 

►  Japanese  giant  Fujitsu 
Ltd.  will  license  its  Unix-based 
supercomputer  operating  sys¬ 
tem  to  German  firm  Siemens 
AG,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  in  the  European  business 
press.  Siemens  sells  almost  all 
the  Fujitsu  supercomputers  sold 
in  Europe  on  an  OEM  basis,  but 
under  the  new  agreement,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  able  to  get  both 
hardware  and  software  from  Sie¬ 
mens,  the  report  said. 

All  on  board 

►  Starting  Jan.  1,  1993,  firms 
will  have  the  right  to  bid  across 
European  Community  (EC) 
borders  on  telecommunications 
service  contracts,  following  last 
month’s  adoption  of  an  EC  direc¬ 
tive  affecting  all  service 
tenders  worth  more  than 
$260,000.  The  directive  effec¬ 
tively  fills  in  a  major  gap  in  Com¬ 
munity  Rules  by  subjecting  to 
open  tendering  procedures  all 
open  tenders  not  already  sub¬ 
ject  to  existing  EC  rules  on  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  public  procure¬ 
ment  contracts.  Like  its 
predecessors,  the  legislation 
will  require  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  tendering  service  con¬ 
tracts  to  follow  open  and  nondis- 
criminatory  procedures  such  as 
publicizing  a  tender,  observing 
time  limits  for  tenders  and  pub¬ 
lishing  award  winners. 

On  the  go 

►  Telefonaktiebolaget 
L.M.  Ericsson  said  it  will  sign 
an  initial  contract  this  year  to 
develop  and  install  a  cellular  mo¬ 
bile  system  in  the  Tokyo  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  The  Sweden- 
based  firm  declined  to  disclose 
the  value  of  the  contract,  which 
will  be  signed  with  the  Tokyo 
Digital  Phone  Co.,  a  consor¬ 
tium  that  includes  Japan  Tele¬ 
com,  Pactel  and  East  Japan  Rail¬ 
way. 

Exports  curtailed 

►  When  trade  friction  mount¬ 
ed  several  years  ago  over  the  ex¬ 
port  imbalance  between  the 
U.S.  and  Japan,  the  Japanese 
curtailed  exports  by  setting  up 
plants  in  the  U.S.  Now,  with  crit¬ 
icism  focusing  on  Japanese  cor¬ 
porate  infiltration  of  the  U.S. 
market,  the  pressure  is  on  to 
export  U.S.-made  goods.  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  Electric  Corp.  and 
Matsushita  Electric  Indus¬ 
trial  Co.  both  plan  to  ship 
overseas  microchips  made  at 
their  U.S.  plants.  Mitsubishi 
announced  it  would  export  about 
one-third  of  its  1-bit  dynamic 
random-access  memory  chips 
produced  at  its  Durham,  N.C., 
factory  to  Japan,  and  possibly  to 
Europe  as  well.  Matsushita  is 
said  to  have  a  similar  plan. 


Tech  firms  score  big 
as  entrepreneurs 


me  top  to  list 

The  highest-ranked  tech  firms  on  the  1991  Inc.  500  list  boasted  the 
five-figure  growth  rates  that  are  so  often  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the 
young,  small  and  speedy 

Inc.  magazine  Sales  growth,  1986  -  1990 

ranking  (Percent  of  increase) 


o 

Gateway  2000,  N.  Sioux  City,  S.D. 
Manufactures  and  sells  PCs 

26,469% 

o 

American  Megatrends,  Norcross,  Ga. 
Designs  and  manufactures  computer 
motherboards 

23,850% 

o 

Technology  Works,  Austin,  Texas 
Designs  and  manufactures  computer 
memory  add-on  products 

17,154% 

o 

Diamond  Flower,  W.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Manufactures  and  distributes  PCs 

11,360% 

© 

Leasing  Solutions,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Leases  computer  equipment 

9,042% 

© 

Ehman,  Evanston,  Wyo. 

Manufactures  and  distributes  hard 
drives  and  monitors 

8,722% 

© 

WIN  Laboratories,  Manassas,  Va. 
Manufactures  microcomputers 

8,630% 

© 

Shiva,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Manufactures  and  designs 
internetworking  products 

7,959% 

Q 

Thomas-Conrad,  Austin,  Texas 
Manufactures  LAN  products 

6,869% 

0 

Starpak  International,  Denver 

Services  and  fulfills  software 

6,495% 

BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


It  may  have  been  a  relative  bum¬ 
mer  in  the  big  leagues,  but  the 
second  half  of  the  past  decade 
was  a  banner  period  for  technol¬ 
ogy  firms  in  the  entrepreneurial 
sector.  This  year’s  Inc.  500 
boasts  163  technology  company 
entries  —  including  the  top- 
ranking  company  and  two  more 
in  the  Top  4. 

The  leader  of  the  pack:  6- 
year-old  Gateway  2000,  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  manufacturer 
based  in  N.  Sioux  City,  S.D.  In 
addition  to  copping  top  honors, 
firms  offering  products  or  ser¬ 
vices  targeted  exclusively  at  PC 
users  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  10%  of  the  Inc.  spots. 
Milwaukee-based  Computer 
Bay,  placing  at  No.  309,  fran¬ 
chises  PC  dealerships. 

One  reason  for  the  PC  preva¬ 
lence,  perhaps,  emerged  else¬ 
where  in  the  research:  73%  of 
the  chief  executive  officers  in¬ 
terviewed  for  this  year’s  listing 
reportedly  make  daily  use  of  a 
PC. 

A  whopping  40%  of  the  tech¬ 


nology  firms  that  made  this 
year’s  500  were  fueled  by  soft- 
ware-related  products  or  ser¬ 
vices. 

Published  annually  by  Inc. 
magazine  and  widely  viewed  as 
the  Fortune  500  analog  for 
smaller  companies,  the  Inc.  500 
measures  revenue  growth  of 
small,  privately  held  U.S.-based 
companies  over  a  five-year  peri¬ 
od  —  in  the  case  of  the  1991  list¬ 
ing,  the  period  extending  from 
1986  through  1990.  For  survey 
purposes,  “small”  is  defined  as 
between  $100,000  and  $25  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  as  of  the  end  of 
the  first  measured  year. 

This  year’s  strong  technology 
presence  on  the  Inc.  500  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  spotlight  is 
trained  on  the  entrepreneurial 
business  model. 

For  one  thing,  industry  ob¬ 
servers  have  widely  speculated 
that  one  result  of  the  recent  epi¬ 
demic  of  computer  industry  lay¬ 
offs  will  be  a  new  wave  of  entre¬ 
preneurship. 

In  addition,  IBM’s  recently 
announced  reorganization  into 
small,  autonomous  business 
units  is  intended  to  spawn  entre- 


Source:  Inc.  magazine 

preneurialism,  foster  invention 
and  cater  to  the  customer’s 
needs. 

The  relatively  small  size  and, 
overwhelmingly,  recent  start-up 


status  of  the  companies  that 
make  the  Inc.  500  allow  for  the 
kind  of  stunning  five-year 
growth  figures  a  giant  cannot  at¬ 
tain. 


Economy  hits  small  firms 


HINGHAM,  Mass.  —  The  toll  of 
a  tough  economy  often  makes 
headlines  when  large  companies 
are  forced  to  make  cuts,  but 
smaller  firms  are  facing  harsh 
facts  as  well.  One  such  firm, 
Software  Developer’s  Co.,  has 
begun  a  major  restructuring  that 
has  resulted  in  a  more  than  15% 
reduction  in  staff  and  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  several  executives. 

The  cuts  reportedly  will  not 
affect  programmers  but  are  in¬ 
tended  to  consolidate  support 
services  such  as  shipping,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  accounting.  In  all,  ap¬ 
proximately  25  jobs  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  leaving  125  employees. 

The  restructuring-spurred 
charge  against  earnings  could  to¬ 


tal  as  much  as  $3.5  million,  trig¬ 
gering  a  loss  of  approximately 
that  amount  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  company. 

The  firm  also  announced  that 
Chairman  Bruce  Lynch  and  Vice 
President  of  Distribution  Ste¬ 
phen  Underdown  had  resigned. 
Stephen  L.  Watson,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  was 
elected  chairman  and  will  fill  Un¬ 
derdown’s  responsibilities  until  a 
replacement  is  named,  the  firm 
said. 

Software  Developer’s  is  the 
parent  of  Solution  Systems, 
maker  of  Brief,  a  popular  pro¬ 
grammer’s  editor,  and  The  Pro¬ 
grammer’s  Shop,  a  software 
tools  catalog  reseller. 
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SIA  report:  Defects  down 

►  According  to  a  report  re¬ 
cently  released  by  the  Semicon¬ 
ductor  Industry  Association, 
the  industry  has  reduced  the  lev¬ 
el  of  defects  in  integrated  cir¬ 
cuits  used  in  military  applica¬ 
tions.  The  level  of  defects  has 
fallen  below  the  100  parts  per 
million  (PPM)  mark  to  approxi¬ 
mately  40  PPM,  according  to  the 
association’s  Quality  Statistics 
Report  on  Military  Integrated 
Circuits  study.  The  association 
supplies  more  than  80%  of  the 
semiconductors  purchased  by 
the  U.S.  government  for  mili¬ 


tary,  space  and  other  applica¬ 
tions. 

Credit  where 
credit  is  due 

►  The  U.S.  Congress  has 
voted  to  extend  for  six  months 
starting  Jan.  1  a  dozen  tax  cred¬ 
its,  including  the  research  and 
experimentation  tax  credit. 

The  temporary  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  credit  has  been 
extended  annually  since  1981, 
but  late  last  month  Rep.  Dan 
Rostenkowski  (D-Ill.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  said  last 
month  that  each  of  the  12  cred¬ 
its  will  be  considered  separately 
this  year  and  will  either  be 
made  permanent  or  scrapped  for 
good. 


Citrix  hopes  to  grow  in  IBM’s  shadow 
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medical  supplies  company  in 
Beaumont,  Texas,  where  Mul¬ 
tiuser  has  been  installed  for 
nearly  a  year.  “I  can  take  one 
box  and  support  40  users  with 
good  performance.” 

Second,  Citrix  has  the  back¬ 
ing  of  some  big  name  venture 
capitalists,  including  Sevin,  Ro¬ 
sen,  Bayless  Partners.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  raised  $6  million  in  two 
rounds  of  venture  funding  since 
its  1989  start  and  is  currently 
raising  its  third  round,  Iacobucci 


said. 

Third,  while  the  firm’s  prod¬ 
uct  is  closely  tied  to  OS/2,  Ci- 
trix’s  overall  strategy  is  not.  Its 
focal  market  is  the  VAR  commu¬ 
nity,  which  repackages  software 
and  sells  systems  for  specific 
customer  needs.  As  a  result,  the 
market  is  less  sensitive  to  the 
desktop  operating  system  race 
that  has  pitted  Microsoft  Corp. 
and  IBM  against  each  other. 

In  addition,  Iacobucci  said,  Ci¬ 
trix  is  defining  itself  more  as  a 


multiuser  system  to  compete 
against  low-end  Unix  offerings 
than  as  an  extension  of  OS/2. 

“We  don’t  portray  ourselves 
as  an  OS/2  for  LANs,”  he  said. 
“We  see  ourselves  as  a  more  via¬ 
ble  alternative  to  Unix.” 

Moreover,  Iacobucci  has  not 
ruled  out  support  of  other  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  company  is  cur¬ 
rently  evaluating  the  possibility 
of  supporting  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  New  Technology  in  future 
versions  of  Multiuser. 


Nonetheless,  Iacobucci  has 
plenty  of  faith  in  OS/2’s  future. 

The  selection  of  OS/2  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Multiuser 
product  has  obvious  roots  in  Ia- 
cobucci’s  former  job.  He  headed 
up  the  OS/2  design  team  at  IBM 
and  left  the  firm  in  1989  because 
he  wanted  to  run  his  own  firm. 

“It’s  the  start-up  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  explained.  “I  saw  oth¬ 
ers  doing  it,  and  it  was  some¬ 
thing  I  wanted  to  do.” 

Iacobucci  insisted  that  his  de¬ 
parture  resulted  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions  rather  than  any 
disagreement  with  IBM’s  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  operating  system. 
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“Our  recent  recruitment  advertisement 
in  Computerworld  generated  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  percentage  of  qualified 
responses  -  more  than  double  that  of 
a  local  newspaper 
advertisement.” 


GE  Consulting  Services,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  is  a  leading  pro¬ 
vider  of  software  solutions  for  complex  in¬ 
formation  systems  problems.  Specializing  in 
technology  migration,  new  applications, 
software  and  user  support,  the  company’s 
22  offices  and  1 500  employees  service 
large  Fortune  500  companies,  as  well  as 
support  internal  G.E.  activities.  With  such  di¬ 
versity,  explains  Rick  Bawsel,  Staffing  Man¬ 
ager  for  the  Atlanta  Region  and  Recruiting 
Coordinator  for  the  Southeastern  Region, 
their  hiring  typically  encompasses  two  or 
three  technical  arenas,  never  just  one. 

“Our  business  tends  to  focus  on  certain 
niches  -  on-line  relational  databases,  CASE 
tools,  and,  with  our  newly  launched  PC  Solu¬ 
tion  Centers,  advanced  PC  development 
projects  such  as  Microsoft  Windows,  graph¬ 
ics,  and  object-oriented  technology.  When 
it  comes  to  recruitment  advertising,  we  need 
a  vehicle  that  reaches  qualified  profession¬ 
als  with  very  specific  backgrounds  in  the 
CASE,  database,  and  Unix  arenas.  To  re¬ 
cruit  high-level  professionals  with  these  spe¬ 
cialized  skill  sets,  Computerworld  is  our  most 
viable  advertising  vehicle.  With  its  industry¬ 
wide  focus,  I  know  people  in  Unix  shops  will 
see  our  advertisement  as  readily  as  people 
in  IBM  shops. 

“Our  recent  recruitment  advertisement  in 
Computerworld  generated  an  exceptionally 
high  percentage  of  qualified  responses  - 
more  than  double  that  of  a  local  newspaper 
advertisement.  And,  since  we  consistently 
receive  qualified  resumes  five  and  six  weeks 
after  each  advertisement  runs,  we  know 
Computerworld  has  a  long  shelf  life  for  gen¬ 
erating  responses.  When  I  need  to  recruit 
strong  talent  in  a  cross  section  of  leading- 
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-  Rid  Bawsel 
Staffing  Manager  and 
Regional  Recruiting  Coordinator 
GE  Consulting  Services 

edge  technologies,  Computerworld  is  by  far 
the  best  answer. 

“Computerworld offers  a  range  of  benefits 
that  is  unique  in  the  industry.  For  one,  we 
get  the  option  of  advertising  regionally  to 
meet  the  hiring  needs  of  one  specific  area. 
And  its  time  responsiveness  as  a  news¬ 
weekly  means  I  don't  have  to  wait  a  month 
for  our  advertisement  to  start  working.  Also, 
to  promote  our  hiring  campaign  for  CASE 
talent,  Computerworld' s  bonus  distribution 
took  our  advertisement  to  attendees  at 
CASE  WORLD  in  Los  Angeles.  This  not  only 
enhanced  our  visibility  but  also  increased 
our  overall  advertisement  response. 

“Since  GE  Consulting  Services  is  expanding 
into  the  advanced  technology  arenas,  our 
type  of  quality  talent  is  difficult  to  find  and 
typically  not  available  in  the  local  market¬ 
place.  Simply  put,  we  advertise  in  Comput¬ 
erworld  to  attract  leading-edge  technical 
talent  across  the  board.” 

Computerworld.  It’s  where  serious  employ¬ 
ers  -  like  Rick  Bawsel  -  reach  qualified  candi¬ 
dates  with  key  computer  skills.  Every  week. 
Whether  you  use  computers,  make  comput¬ 
ers,  or  sell  computer  products  and  services, 
Computerworld  can  help  you  recruit  the  ex¬ 
perienced  professionals  your  business  de¬ 
mands.  For  all  the  facts,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Vice-President/Classified  Advertising,  at 
800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Where  the  qualified  candidates  look.  Every  week. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


MBA  improves  prospects  but  not  pay 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Although  much  lip  ser¬ 
vice  is  paid  to  the  idea 
that  information  sys¬ 
tems  employees  need 
to  know  more  about 
business,  few  organizations  are 
currently  backing  up  that  talk  by 
hiring  MBAs  for  regular  IS  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  MIS  research  center  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  survey  that 
asked  60  companies  what  kind  of 
skills  they  sought  when  recruit¬ 
ing  for  IS  positions.  On  a  scale  of 
0  to  10  —  where  0  represented 
strictly  technical  skills  and  10 
represented  an  MBA  —  the  aver¬ 
age  score  was  2.3. 

However,  there  is  evidence 
that  this  is  changing. 

“Fifty  percent  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  surveyed  said  they  were 
moving  away  from  their  current 
hiring  practices  toward  employ¬ 
ing  more  MBAs  within  IS,”  says 
James  Wetherbe,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
director  of  the  MIS  research  cen¬ 
ter  there. 

“With  the  changing  role  of  IS 
people  being  more  closely  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  business,  it  will  be 
increasingly  beneficial  for  any  IS 
employee  to  have  an  MBA,”  says 
Joseph  Wodushek,  electronic  data 
processing  director  at  Waukesha 
Engine  in  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Moreover,  as  U.S.  corpora¬ 


tions  put  more  emphasis  on  using 
technology  to  achieve  competi¬ 
tive  advantage,  many  IS  workers 
are  moving  out  of  centralized  de¬ 
partments  and  into  business 
units  to  forge  closer  relationships 
with  users.  For  such  positions,  an 
MBA  can  be  a  very  valuable  de¬ 
gree,  IS  managers  say. 

“In  the  past  few  years,  I’ve 
seen  companies  hiring  technical 
MBAs  to  act  as  liaisons  between 
business  and  IS,  with  the  idea 
that  it’s  essential  to  have  people 
who  speak  both  languages,”  says 
Peter  DiGiammarino,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Management 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Arlington,  Va. 

“The  integration  of  those  two 
skill  sets  will  be  increasingly 
powerful,”  says  DiGiammarino, 
who  has  an  undergraduate  de¬ 
gree  in  computer  science  and  an 
MBA  from  MIT. 

Higher  cost  a  deterrent 

This  integration  of  skills  is  just 
starting  to  happen,  however.  In¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  business 
notwithstanding,  most  IS  manag¬ 
ers  say  they  aren’t  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  higher  compensation  —  es¬ 
pecially  in  these  tough  economic 
times  —  just  for  those  three 
magic  letters,  all  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal. 

“If  an  MBA  is  going  to  do  the 
same  job  as  a  non-MBA,  the  com¬ 
pany  obviously  isn’t  going  to 
want  to  pay  extra  for  that  per¬ 
son,”  says  Joyce  Hunt,  president 
of  Hamilton  Technical  Personnel, 


a  recruiting  firm  based  in  West 
Hurley,  N.Y. 

IS  managers  and  recruiters 
say  an  MBA  is  currently  most 
useful  to  technical  workers  who 
wish  to  do  the  following: 

•  Advance  from  a  technical  to  an 
IS  management  position. 

•  Go  to  work  for  an  external  sys¬ 
tems  consulting 
organization. 

•  Move  into  a  non- 
IS  business  unit 
to  act  as  a  liaison 
between  a  corpo¬ 
rate  function  and 
traditional  IS. 

•  Make  a  com¬ 
plete  career 
change  into  a  cor¬ 
porate  business 
position  in  finance,  accounting  or 
operations,  albeit  with  technol¬ 
ogy  skills  as  part  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  “tool  kit.” 

For  technical  employees  with 
management  aspirations,  an 
MBA  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Alan  Mis,  director  of  IS  at 
American  Steamship  Co.  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.,  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  technical  ranks  at 
his  department  from  a  program¬ 
mer  position  to  manager  of  the 
department,  picking  up  an  MBA 
along  the  way. 

“I  thought  it  would  enable  me 
to  do  a  better  job  as  manager  of  a 
department,”  Mis  says,  adding 
that  the  MBA  courses  helped 
him  in  a  number  of  ways,  includ¬ 
ing  analysis  of  financial  issues. 


Hunt  says  most  of  the  re¬ 
quests  for  MBAs  she  gets  come 
from  the  largest  corporations  — 
Fortune  50  or  100  firms  —  with 
huge  centralized  IS  departments 
that  want  to  groom  MBAs  for 
high  IS  management  positions. 

Another  key  IS  opportunity 
for  MBAs  is  an  external  consul¬ 
tant  position.  Uni¬ 
versities  say  that 
their  MBA  gradu¬ 
ates  who  special¬ 
ize  in  IS  tend  to  go 
to  the  large  inde¬ 
pendent  systems 
consulting  houses 
such  as  Andersen 
Consulting. 

“Only  a  small 
fraction  are  work¬ 
ing  for  IS  departments  as  such, 
yet  a  substantial  proportion  are 
doing  IS-related  work  at  consult¬ 
ing  firms,”  says  E.  Burton  Swan¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  IS  area  of 
the  graduate  business  school  at 
the  University  of  California  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Rick  Nashleanas  got  his  MBA 
from  Indiana  University  and  was 
recruited  by  IS  consulting  giant 
KMPG  Peat  Marwick  in  1982. 

“Many  of  these  IS  consulting 
firms  have  MBA-track  positions 
where  they  exclusively  hire  peo¬ 
ple  with  graduate  business  de¬ 
grees,”  says  Nashleanas,  who 
now  runs  his  own  software  firm, 
Eden  Systems  Corp.  in  Carmel, 
Ind.  One  reason  MBAs  might  be 
more  suited  for  such  work  than 


for  hands-on  IS  jobs  is  that  al¬ 
though  an  IS  concentration  with¬ 
in  an  MBA  program  provides  a 
strong  basic  understanding  of  IS 
management  issues,  few  specific 
technical  skills  are  taught. 

“Many  consulting  firms  with 
MBA-track  positions  expect  you 
to  pick  up  whatever  technical 
specifics  you  need  while  on  the 
job,”  Nashleanas  says. 

Precisely  because  MBA  pro¬ 
grams  provide  so  little  hands-on 
systems  experience,  most  IS 
managers  say  they  still  prefer 
technical  expertise. 

Frank  Nestor,  director  of  data 
processing  at  Summit  Consult¬ 
ing,  Inc.  in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  is  the 
only  person  in  the  data  process¬ 
ing  department  with  an  MBA.  Al¬ 
though  he  would  be  “favorably 
impressed”  by  a  potential  em¬ 
ployee  who  had  one  under  his  or 
her  belt,  he  says  experience  is 
what  really  counts. 

“The  business  background 
can  be  very  helpful  —  especially 
these  days,  when  data  processing 
has  to  work  so  closely  with  other 
departments,”  Nestor  says.  Still, 
he  says,  he  looks  more  at  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  than  an  MBA  when 
hiring  or  promoting. 

“All  things  being  equal,  an 
MBA  is  certainly  a  good  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  have  if  you  are  being 
considered  for  a  promotion,”  says 
Jim  Carlson,  manager  of  human 
resources  at  Kmart  Corp.  in 
Troy,  Mich.  “But  performance  at 
a  given  job  still  is  the  top  criteria 
for  advancement.” 


LaPlante  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


The  Power  to  Succeed! 

The  Seek  Companies,  Ltd.  is  a  professional  services  firm  specializing  in  consulting  and  full¬ 
time  placement  of  Executive  and  MIS  professionals.  We  have  immediate  opportunities  in 
Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Dallas  for  people  possessing  the  following  skills: 


Positions: 

Marketing  Professionals 
Management  Consultants 
Systems  Architects 
DBA's 

Software  Engineers 
Project  Managers 
Business  System  Analysts 
Systems  Analysts 
Programmer  Analysts 

Applications: 

Database  Marketing 

Financial  Services 

Fault  Tolerant  Processing 

Distributed  Processing 

Workstation  Development 

Networking 

Graphics 


Technology: 

Mainframe  DB2,  DB2,  DB2 


Midrange 


Micro 


Telon,  Telon,  Telon 
COBOL,  CICS,  VSAM 
Natural/Adabas 
Tandem,  Stratus 
VAX,  Basic,  VAX  Tool  Set 
VAX,  COBOL,  RDB,  SQL,  CDD+ 
AS400,  RPG  III,  Mac-Pac,  BPCS, 
MAPICS,  Prism,  S/W  2000 
Oracle,  Ingres,  4GL 
MS  Windows,  Gupta,  Easel 
Dbase  III,  Clipper,  Foxpro, 

Lotus  Agenda 
♦  Sybase,  Progress 


Macintosh 


Dos/Windows 


C++,  Unix,  Networking,  TCP/IP,  X.25 
X-Windows,  Motif 

Sun,  C,  Unix,  Client-Server,  Sybase 
C++,  Mac  App,  Toolbox 
Appletalk,  Apple  Share,  LowerLayers 
GUI,  Modeling 
Windows  3.0  SDK,  GUI 
Windows,  DB  Vista,  Client-Server 


To  respond  to  any  of  the  above  opportunities,  mail  or 
fax  to:  The  SEEK  Companies,  Ltd. 

Wakefield 

Boston 

401  Edgewater  Place,  Suite  140 

101  Federal  Street, 

Wakefield,  M A  01880 

27th  Floor 

FAX:  (617)  246-  8246  or  245-7475 

Boston,  MA  02110 

_ 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


Every  week 
Computerworld 
delivers 
more  qualified 
job  candidates 
than  any  other 
newspaper. 


That’s  why  more  companies 
place  more  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Computerworld  than  in  any 
other  specialized  business  news¬ 
paper. 

To  place  your  ad,  call  Lisa 
McGrath  at  800-343-6474  (in  MA, 
508-879-0700). 


CDMPIQWORU) 

inside  AT&Tbidii  Workstation  price  war  raging 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 


AS400  Programmer/Analyst 


A  major  division  of  Courtauld's  Textiles,  Lib¬ 
erty  Fabrics  enjoys  a  worldwide  leadership 
position  in  the  lace  and  wide  elastic  fabric 
segments  of  the  textile  industry.  We  are  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  an  experienced  professional  to 
join  our  dynamic  team  in  the  following  posi¬ 
tion: 

Programmer/Analyst  for  State  of  the  Art 
AS/400  Installation 

This  person  will  be  an  integral  part  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  team  which  is  beginning  the  installation 
of  manufacturing  and  financial  software 
packages  in  a  multi-location  environment. 

Responsibilities  include: 

*  Support  of  financial  package  soft¬ 
ware 

*  Enhancement  design  and  develop¬ 
ment 

*  User  training 
Position  requires: 

*  BS  in  Computer  Science  or  Business 

*  Minimum  4  years  MIS/Data  process¬ 
ing  experience  (2  years  as  program¬ 
mer/analyst  in  a  System  38  or  AS/400 
environment) 

*  RPC/400  or  RPGIII  experience 

*  Financial  software  package  experi¬ 
ence  (preferably  Lawson) 

Pat  Hall 
P.O.  Box  308 
Cordonsville,  VA  22942 

We're  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M/F/H/V), 

ckage,  and  a  salary 


offering  competitive  benefits  package, 
commensurate  with  your  experience. 


If  you're  a  talented  professional,  looking 
for  a  firm  that  recognizes  and  rewards  your 
expertise. ..then  don't  settle  for  anything 
less  than  Tangent! 

As  a  leading.  International  computer  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  with  clients  in  over  fifty  coun¬ 
tries  and  new  projects  starting  daily,  we 
can  offer  you  the  challenge  and  reward  of 
independent  contracting. ..paying  up  to 
$14K  per  month  or  salaried  positions.. .pay¬ 
ing  up  to  S80K  per  year.  We  are  currently 
seeking  your  expertise  in  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas: 

■  SYBASE  DBA/APPLICATIONS 

■  C++/C/UNIX 

■  GUPS/OS2/FOXPRO 

■  SYNON  ll/RPG  III 

■  FOCUS/DB2 

■  RELATIONAL  DATABASES 

■  SUN  ADMINISTRATORS 

You  just  don’t  have  to  settle  anymore!! 
Contact  our  Manager  of  Recruitment  and 
take  a  step  up  to  an  exceptional  careerl 
Tangent  International  Computer  Consul¬ 
tants,  Inc,  30  Broad  St,  New  York,  NY  10004- 
2304.  212-809-8200,  Fax  212-509-6578 


-kmqent 

An  Equal  Opp< 


Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Recruit  qualified 
computer  and 
communications 
professionals 
with  the  IDG 
Communications 
Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  Network  of 
five  leading  com¬ 
puter  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Call 

Lisa  McGrath 
at: 

(800)  343-6474 
in  MA, 

508/879-0700 
for  more  details. 


NY/NJ/PA/CT/FL/DC 

CONSULTING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Immediate  F/T  and  Consulting 
Positions  Available: 

TANDEM/STRATUS 
INGRES/ORACLE 
UNIX  C  SYBASE 
SQL/DS  COBOL 
ADABAS  NATURAL 
DB2/IMS(DB-DC)/CICS 
GUPTA  SQLWINDOWS 
DEC/VAX  ULTRIX 
LANCASTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

1800  HARRISON  AVENUE 
MAMARONECK,  NY  10543 
(914)698-6869 

PRINCETON,  NJ  08540 
(809)  497-4918 
FAX  (914)  698-5556 


Roll  With  It. 

Forward  thinking,  and  action. 

That's  the  key  to  our  current  technological  lead  in  the 
development  of  relational  database  management 
systems  expressly  for  the  distributed  on-line 
enterprise. 

Senior  Software  Engineers/ 
Server  Product  Support 

This  position  requires  initial  training  for  approximately 
four  months  at  Sybase  Headquarters  in  Emeryville. 
California.  Permanent  base  will  be  New  York 
Support  Sybase'  SQL  Server  for  East  Coast 
Customer  base  from  our  New  York  Customer  Support 
Center.  You'll  work  closely  with  Technical  Support 
staff  (New  York  and  California  locations)  to  identify 
software  product  problems,  investigate  product 
source  code,  determine  cause/propose  code 
changes  and  execute  repair/modifications.  You'll  work 
on  all  areas  of  the  Server:  parser,  query  compilation; 
access  methods;  index,  sort,  lock  and  buffer 
management;  recovery;  scheduling. 

Qualifications: 

•  Minimum  3  years  experience  in  a  software  product 
development  environment 

•1-2  years  of  complex  "systems"  software  fi  e., 
operating  systems  internals,  multi-process 
programming,  real  time  systems,  multi-threaded 
programming,  compilers,  RDBMS  internals) 

•  UNIX  (BSD  and/or  Sys  V)  systems  level  experience 

•  Strong  "C"  coding  skills/complex  systems  software 

•  Knowledge  of  Sun,  Pyramid,  AT&T  (all)  or 
equivalent  platforms 

•  Excellent  interpersonal  and  written  &  verbal 
communication  skills 

•  Product  and/or  Customer  Support  background  as 
well  as  RDBMS/Network  and/or  Operating  Systems 
software  experience  are  highly  desired. 

Positions  also  available  in  Emeryville  (near  Berkeley). 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  package  and 
competitive  benefits  For  consideration,  please  send 
your  resume  to  Susan  Miller.  Technical  Recruitment, 
SYBASE,  6475  Christie  Avenue,  Emeryville.  CA94608, 
or  FAX:  (510)  596-4507.  EOE/AA 


r 

'N 

£ 

Syb 


A  S  L 

Client  Server  for  the  On  Lute  F,nterpru 


KNOWLEDGE  ENGINEER 
wanted  Duties:  Generally  build¬ 
ing  expert  systems  with  particu¬ 
lar  concentration  on  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  information  system  in¬ 
cluding  an  expert  system  sched¬ 
uling  system  for  determining  se¬ 
quence  in  which  orders  for  auto¬ 
motive  glass  will  be  placed  into 
the  production  schedule  based 
upon  customer  specifications, 
efficiency  considerations  and 
furnace  constraints.  Need  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Mech 
Engg  and  a  Master  s  degree  in 
Decision  Sc.  and  Engg.  Master's 
thesis  must  be  oriented  toward 
the  application  ot  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  principles  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  arising  in  manufacturing. 
Must  have  1  course  which  in¬ 
cluded  programming  in  C  and 
LISP  language  programming  in  a 
UNIX  environment  and  program¬ 
ming  using  a  backward  chaining 
&  forward  chaining  expert  sys¬ 
tem  shell  Pay  is  $35, 000/year. 
40  hr/wk.  Resumes  to  Job  Ser¬ 
vice  Technical  Unit.  Connecticut 
Department  of  Labor,  200  Folly 
Brook  Blvd,  Wethersfield,  CT 
06109.  Ref  #3094535  Em¬ 
ployer  Paid  Ad. 


PROGRAMMER/ ANALYSTS 
&  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

FOR  CAROLINAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 

Numerous  opportunities 
exist  for  on-line  and  data 
base  applications  P  A  s  as 
well  as  systems  programmers 
and  DBAs  Fee  Paid  Please 
call  or  send  resume  to 

Keith  Reichle,  CPC 
Systems  Search,  Inc. 

203  Heritage  Park 
Lake  Wylie.  SC  29710 
803/831-2129 

(Local  to  Charlotte  NCi 


PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  POSITIONS 

SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMERS 

With  at  least  3  years  experience  in 

*  IMS  DB/DC,  DL1  *  CICS 

*  NATURAL  •  ADABASE 


*  PL1 

*  DB2  SQL 

*  VM/MVS 

*  VAX/VMS 

*  FOCUS 


COBOL 
•  TANDEM 
RPGII/III 
*  IDMS/ADS/O 
C  LANGUAGE 


Please  Send  Resume  to: 


MSI 


Management 
Solutions,  Inc. 

1416  South 
Third  Street, 
Louisville.  KY 
40208 


502-634-1387 


Programmers  Contract  or  Perm 

TSR 

CONSULTING 
SERVICES  INC. 

Please  call/fax/mail  your  resume: 
Special  opportunities  currently 
available  in  New  Jersey! 

DYATR0N/0MNIPLAN 

(908)  602-0800 
FAX:  (908)  602-0823 

Parkway  Towers,  485B 
Route  1 ,  Iselin,  NJ  08830 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


OUR  CHALLENGE,  YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY... 


Pittsburgh  Business  Consultants,  Inc., 
a  multi-million  dollar  data  processing 
service  firm  is  currently  expanding  in 
both  the  Contract  Programming  and 
Management  Consulting  areas.  We  are 
currently  responsible  for  several  systems 
development  efforts  and  are  seeking 
professionals  with  expertise  in  any  of  the 
following  areas: 


DB2 

CICS 

IDEAL 


RPG  III 

APS 

VMS/COBOL 


PBC  offers  everything  you  expect  from 
an  industry  leader  including  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  career  growth,  a  generous 
benefits  package,  and  a  competitive 
salary.  We  base  our  success  on  our 
ability  to  provide  a  wide  array  of  ser¬ 
vices  to  our  clients  while  offering  chal¬ 
lenge  and  growth  potential  to  our 
consultants.  Our  people  are  our  greatest 
asset. 

If  you  possess  more  than  one  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  have  the  personal  ambition 
to  excel,  take  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  our  professional  staff.  Together  we 
can  discuss  the  possibilities  of  working 
for  one  of  the  fastest  growing  multi-ser¬ 
vice  organizations  in  the  country.  Please 
call,  fax,  or  write: 


Pittsburgh  Business 
Consultants ,  Inc, 

411  Seventh  Avenue,  Suite  1401A 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 
PHONE(412)  391-0714; 
(800)722-9820 
FAX  (412)  391-0478 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PROGRAMMER/ ANALYSTS 
SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 


Analysts  International  Corporation  (AiC),  a 
leading  nationwide  software  development 
company,  is  currently  staffing  for  long  term 
assignments  in  Rochester,  NY.  Your  background 
should  include  at  least  2  years  of  industry 
experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 


UNIX  INTERNALS 
WINDOWS  3.0 
AS/400,  RPG  III 
PL/1 
IDEAL 

VAX,  BASIC/FORTRAN 


C,  UNIX 
OS/2,  PM 
SAP/ABAP 
IMS  or  DB2 
CICS 
ORACLE 


•  VAX  OPERATORS/ADMINISTRATION 

•  SUN  SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATION 

AiC  offers  competitive  compensation,  full 
medical/dental  benefits,  a  company-contributed 
401 K  plan  and  life  insurance  coverage,  along 
with  technical  and  personal  advancement.  For 
more  information  contact  Betty  Garvey  at  716- 
325-6640  or  forward  resume  to: 

ANALYSTS  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

205  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14604 


WE’RE  GROWING 


CGI  Systems.  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Consulting  firm  CGI,  has  posi¬ 
tions  available  for  full-time  employees  and  sub-contractors 

Washington  DC.  Virginia,  and  the  Philadelphia  branches  have  specific  needs  for 

■  Novell.  CNE,  CNIs  Consultants 

■  UNIX/SUN  LAN  Consultants 

■  Client  Server.  DB2,  CICS  Consultants 

■  PACBASE  Consultants 

Call  and  become  part  of  a  World  Leader  1991  Revenues  were  over  $300  million 
with  earnmgs  in  excess  of  1 0%  We  are  an  employee-based  firm  who  has  been 
very  successful  >n  establishing  long-term  relationships  with  our  clients  Repeat 
business  accounts  for  over  75%  of  the  annual  revenues 

Contact  Jim  Lauckner  at  1-800-989-1980  or  at: 

□  VA/DC  202-296-6757.  1 71  7  K  Street.  N  W  .  Washington,  DC  20036 

□  Ph.la  215-293- 1 9B0,  950  W  Valley  Road,  2602  Wayne,  PA  1 9087 


A  Member  NACCB 


CGI  Systems,  Inc. 


Now  you 

can  see 

computer  jobs 

on  Computerworld’s 

on-line 

bulletin 

board! 


Just  dial  800  433-4637  with  your 
computer  and  modem  and  you  can 
access  the  most  up-to-date  com¬ 
puter  job  listings  available! 


1  800433-4637 
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INDUSTRY CURRENTS 


Best  market  research 
prospects  are  in  POS 


BY  JULIA  KING 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Trying  to  read  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  mind  is  a  highly 
specialized  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information 
systems  managers  in 
the  market  research  industry.  As 
a  result,  IS  job  opportunities  are 
largely  limited  to  professionals 
with  very  specific  skills,  most  no¬ 
tably  programmers  experienced 
with  industry-standard  applica¬ 
tions  programs  such  as  Mentor 
by  Computers  For  Marketing 
Corp.,  Quantum  by  Quantyme, 
Inc.  and  Quip  by  Trewhella,  Co¬ 
hen  &  Arbuckle,  Inc. 

For  the  most  part,  managers 
say  IS  staffs  at  market  research 
companies  tend  to  be  small,  of¬ 
fering  few  opportunities  for 
mainframe  and  personal  comput¬ 
er  applications  programmers, 
systems  analysts  and  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  IS  workers.  However, 
market  research  giants  Informa¬ 
tion  Resources,  Inc.  (IRI)  and 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Corp.  in  Chicago, 
which  do  a  lot  of  manipulating  of 
point-of-sale  (POS)  data,  are  ac¬ 
tively  recruiting. 

For  example,  at  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates,  an  opinion  re¬ 
search  firm  in  New  York,  10  of 
the  13  staff  members  in  the  com¬ 


pany’s  IS  department  work  on  in¬ 
dustry-specific  applications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sidney  Johnson,  vice 
president  of  systems. 

“Systems  programs  tend  not 
to  change  that  much,  so  we  don’t 
really  have  a  high 
need  for  applica¬ 
tions  program¬ 
mers,”  Johnson 
adds. 

Even  further 
reducing  IS  op¬ 
portunities,  man¬ 
agers  say,  is  an  in¬ 
dustrywide  trend 
for  market  re¬ 
search  companies  j  f 

to  hire  from  with-  i  1  i 
in,  recruiting  in-  j 
house  employees 
with  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  market  re¬ 
search  industry  for  their  IS  oper¬ 
ations. 

“Market  research  is  such  a 
strange  area  that  we  tend  to  re¬ 
cruit  people  internally  and  train 
them  in  computers,”  Johnson 
says.  “The  reason  is  that  our  re¬ 
quirements  are  so  different  from 
what  most  programmers  learn.” 

By  way  of  example,  Johnson 
notes  that  data  at  Louis  Harris 
and  most  other  research  compa¬ 
nies  is  compiled  in  a  hierarchical 
fashion,  rather  than  the  linear 


fashion  that  most  programmers 
are  familiar  with. 

“Market  research  is  very  par¬ 
ticular,  and  only  a  few  applica¬ 
tions  programs  are  used.  So  it’s 
very  rare  to  find  people  who 
know  these  programs  outside  of 
the  business,”  notes  Pat  Baker, 
data  processing  manager  at  J.  D. 
Power  &  Associates,  a  consumer 
and  automotive  market  research 
firm  based  in  Agoura  Hills,  Calif. 

Workers  who  use  these  spe¬ 
cialized  applications  programs 
are  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  com¬ 
piling  appropriate 
sample  groups  of 
interviewees  and 
scripting  tele¬ 
phone  interview 
questions. 

“This  work  is 
both  exacting  and 
high-pressured,” 
says  Patty  Kart- 
hauser,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  of 
computer  ser¬ 
vices  at  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Organization  in  Princeton, 
N.J. 

“Programmers  typically  work 
on  seven  to  10  different  projects 
simultaneously,  and  if  they  make 
one  mistake,  it  is  propagated 
throughout  every  interview,” 
Karthauser  notes.  As  a  result, 
she  says,  the  job  requires  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  detail-oriented  and 
who  can  work  efficiently  under 
the  pressure  of  multiple  dead¬ 
lines.  Currently,  however,  there 
are  no  openings  for  such  people. 

Of  the  seven  market  research 


firms  interviewed,  the  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  of  IRI  is  the  only 
company  currently  recruiting 
both  applications  programmers 
and  senior-level  analysts. 

IRI  prepares  market  research 
reports  based  on  data  it  collects 
from  POS  and  bar-code  scanning 
systems  in  more  than  3,000  re¬ 
tail  outlets  and  60,000 
households  across  the 
nation.  Each  week, 
more  than  40  million 
new  records  are  added 
to  the  company’s  mas¬ 
sive  database,  which  is 
analyzed  in  hundreds  of 
different  ways  and  then 
sold  to  hundreds  more 
client  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Coca-Cola 
Co.  and  Proctor  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Co. 

Data  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  President  Ned  Heinbach  de¬ 
scribes  the  company’s  IS  opera¬ 
tion  as  “pretty  much  a  pure 
vanilla  IBM  MVS  shop.”  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  currently  being  re¬ 
cruited  include  programmers 
with  experience  in  PL  1,  senior 
systems  software  programmers, 
CICS  experts  and  specialists  in 
MVS  and  RACF,  he  says. 

Different  strokes 

Unlike  companies  such  as  Gallup 
and  other  custom  market  re¬ 
search  firms,  IRI  and  its  chief 
competitor,  A.  C.  Nielsen,  pack¬ 
age  the  same  retail  data  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  for  many  different  cli¬ 
ents.  This  task  falls  primarily  to 
applications  programmers, 
whose  ranks  at  IRI’s  Data  Sys¬ 


tems  Division  increased  by  50% 
over  the  last  year,  according  to 
Heinbach. 

Because  IRI’s  product  is  infor¬ 
mation  and  because  it  is  contin¬ 
ually  expanding  its  product  line, 
Heinbach  says  he  expects  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  the  IS 
area  to  continue  to  expand. 


Agreeing  with  this  is  Mike  Oak, 
vice  president  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Nielsen  Household  Ser¬ 
vices,  a  market  research  division 
of  A.  C.  Nielsen,  based  in  Port 
Washington,  N.Y. 

Currently,  Neilsen  Household 
Services  is  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
veloping  budgets  and  is  not  ac¬ 
tively  recruiting,  Oak  says.  But 
this  year,  he  anticipates  adding 
workers  to  the  company’s  30- 
member  IS  department.  Skills 
the  company  will  seek  will  most 
likely  include  Pascal  and  C  pro¬ 
gramming  and  an  understanding 
of  data  structures  and  relational 
databases. 


King  is  a  free-lance  technology  writer 
based  in  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 


Market 

RESEARCH  is  such 
a  strange  area  that 
we  tend  to  recruit  people 
internally  and  train  them  in 
computers.” 

SIDNEY  JOHNSON 
LOUIS  HARRIS  AND  ASSOCIATES 


Programmer/Analysts 

Outstanding  career  opportunities  are  yours  when 
you  join  the  team  at  Systems  &  Programming  Consul¬ 
tants.  SPC  provides  a  complete  range  of  contract  and 
consulting  services  from  offices  in  Atlanta,  Charlotte, 
Nashville,  Orlando  and  Tampa.  We  currently  have 
professional  opportunities  for  programmer/analysts 
with  a  minimum  of  two  years  experience  in  any  of  the 
following  areas: 

Software  Database 

EDI,  UNIX  IDMS 

CICS  IMS  DB 

UNIX,  C  DB2 

CSP 
SAS 
IMS  DC 

Send  or  fax  a  resume  (Attn:  Dept.  R)  today,  includ¬ 
ing  the  office  location  you  prefer. 


Banking 

Hogan 

Business  Analyst 
ACLS 
ACAPS 
D4000 


Joining  Forces  To  Reach  New  Heights" 

212  South  Tryon  Street  •  Suite  1660  •  Charlotte,  NC  28281 
Fax  803/831-8630 


I 


PROFESSIONAL 


1  CONSULTING  NETWORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
NEW  YEAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 


I 


INGRES 
IEF/DB2 
ACP/TPF 
WALKER 
SMALLTALK 

595  Market  Street,  Suite  1400 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
(415)  777-4321  •  Fa*  777-8632 


ORACLE 

ACMS 

SAS/ROSCOE/COBOL 
IDMS 
C/UNIX 


5GCB 


CONTRACTORS 

ALL  TECHNICAL  SKILLS 

NATIONWIDE 

REQUIREMENTS 

Maximize  your  exposure  and 
your  billing  rate.  We  mail  your 
resume  to  brokers  nationwide 
at  no  cost  to  you.  (AS/400  in 
particular  demand) 


Send  your  resume  to: 


JKL  Ent< 

500  North 
Charlotte, 


terpnses, 

College,  Suiti 
>tte,  NC  2820: 


Inc. 

le  108 
28202 


FAX:  (704)  333-0233 
Or  Call:  (704)  786-7718 


SAN  FRANCISCO, CA 

Member  NACCB 

An  Affirmative 
Actkm/Fqual 
Opportunity  Employer 


SOFTWARE 

CONSULTANTS 


We’re  The  Registry  a  dynamic,  rapidly  growing  Software 
Consulting  Company  with  unique  and  highly 
challenging  assignments  for  both  Software  Engineers 
and  MIS  programmers  at  all  levels  of  experience. 


NATIONAL 

MCLEAN.  VA 

ATLANTA.  GA 

IDMS/ADSO 

SYBASE 

AS400/SYNON 

AS400/RPGIII 

OS/2  GUI 

DB2/DBA 

C/WINDOWS 

WINDOWS  3.0 

IDEAL  DATACOM 

ORACLE  6.0 

ORACLE 

INGRES/ORACLE 

INFORMIX/C/UNIX 

C0B0L/DB2 

VAX  RDB 

XWIND0WS/UNIX 

XWINDOWS/XVIEW 

FOCUS/PARADOX 

Contact:  Sue 

Contact:  Bill 

Contact:  Jeff 

(800)248-9119 

(800)255-9119 

(800)367-9119 

FAX  (61 7)  237-0723 

FAX  (703)  257-0566 

FAX:  (404)  790-8467 

DURHAM. NC 

WELLESLEY.  MA 

CHICAGO.IL 

INTERLEAF/UNIX/C 

0S/2-CICS 

AS/400 

SYSINT/TEST/TELECOM 

SYBASE 

DB2 

ADABAS/NATURAL 

AS/400  RPGIII 

UNIX/C 

ORACLE/SQL/C 

TANDEM 

ORACLE 

VAX/MS-WINDOWS/C 

DB2/TEL0N 

OS/2 

DB2/CSP 

UNIX  KERNEL 

SYBASE 

Contact:  Chris  Blair 
(800)338-9119 

FAX:  (91 9)  544-9668 

RICHMOND, VA 

VAX/RDB 

C0B0L/DB2 

SNA 

UNIX/C 

OS/2 

MVS  SYS  PRO 

Contact  Kris 
(800)255-9119 

FAX  (703)  257-0566 


Contact:  Meredith 
(800)248-9119 

FAX  (61 7)  237-0723 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

0S2/PM/C 
VM/C/SQL 
ACMS/RDB 
PRIMOS/FORTRAN 
ORACLE  6.0 
VAX  INGRES 

Contact  Steve 
(800)248-9119 

FAX  (61 7)  237-0723 


Contact  Kyle 
(800)677-9119 

FAX:  (31 2)  346-9603 


The  Registry 
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FLORIDA 

PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS 


Looking  for  a  career  move  with  growlh  potential?  Enter  one  of  the 
country's  fastest  growing  job  markets  without  sacrificing  previous 
career  accomplishments  Plus  live,  work,  and  play  in  the  healthiest 
climate  anywhere!  It  you  have  2+  years  of  experience  and  your 
skills  are  in  one  of  the  following  technical  areas: 


IBM  MAINFRAME 

DB2/SQL 

IDMS/ADS-0 

CICS/COB 

IMS/DB/DC 

MVS/ALC 

CSP 

DEC  VAX 

VMS/RDB 


UNIX 

C++  or  C 

WINDOWS/GUI 

CLIENT/SERVER 

OTHER 

INFORMIX 

ORACLE 

FOCUS 

AS400/RPG  III 


APPLICATIONS 

M&D  or  MSA 
LAWSON 
JD  EDWARDS 
AA/DCS 
HOGAN 

TANDEM 

PATH/SCOB 

TAUCOMM 


Please  mail  your  resume  for  consideration  to: 
COMPUTERPEOPLE,  DEPT  5T8 


12225  28th  St  N 
St  Petersburg,  FL  33716 

813-573-2626 
FAX  572-1  153 

"Serving  the 
Tampa  Bay  Area" 


20  North  Orange  Ave„ 
Suite  1400 
Orlando,  FL  32801 

407-236-9706 
FAX  843-8153 

" Serving  the 
Orlando  Area'' 


2005  NW  62nd  St, 
Suite  3 

Ft  Lauderdale.  FL  33309 

800-777-8603 

305-771-8603 

“Serving  South  Florida 
&  Jacksonville" 


© 


ramPUTERPEDPLE 


LOOKING  FOR 

ONLY  THE  BEST  COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMERAS  AND  ANALYST 


•  CALIFORNIA  •  ATLANTA  •  TEXAS 


GUPTA  SQL  WINOOWS 
TANDEM/COB/PATHWAY 
/GUARDIAN 
SAS/ROSCOE/RPF 
SUN/UNIX/C/PHONE  APPLS 
UNISYS/DUNN  &  BRADSTREET 
SYBASE  DBA 


COBOL  ll/CICS/PO 


DB2  DBA 
DB2/CSP/CICS 

DATA  MODELING/CASE  TECH 
AS  400 


£  IG  Systems  Inc. 


213/386-0400 


3345  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  501 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 


FAX  213/386-0480 


Computers 


YOU  CAN 
HAVE  IT  ALL- 
In  Minneapolis 


At  AiC,  DP  profession¬ 
als  get  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  —  the  excitement 
of  new  and  challenging 
consulting  assignments 
PLUS  the  security  and 
stability  of  being  part  of 
Minnesota's  leading 
software  services  com¬ 
pany.  It'sagreat  combi¬ 
nation  that  gives  you 
the  freedom  to  max¬ 
imize  your  career 
potential 


We're  seeking  more 
good  people  with  2-plus 
years  experience  in 
ANY  of  the  following 
areas: 


IBM  MAINFRAME: 

DB2/TELON, 
IMS/CICS, 
ADABAS/NATURAL 
IMS  DB/DC 


As  a  member  of  the  AiC 
team  .you'll  enjoy  an  ex- 
cellent  salary,  paid 
overtime,  superior  ben¬ 
efits  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence 
that  comes  from  being 
an  industry  leader.  For 
further  information  call 
Tim  Smith  at  (800) 
800-5044  or  send  your 
resume  to  him  at: 
Analysts  International 
Corporation,  Dept. 
CN-422,  7615  Metro 
Blvd.,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55439-3050.  FAX 
(612)  835-4924. 


ATC 


A  Reputation  You 
Can  Be  Proud  Of 


An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F/H/V 


Engineer.  Software,  responsible 
for  research,  specifying,  imple¬ 
menting,  debugging,  optimizing  & 
maintaining  software  drivers  for 
workstations.  Products  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  larger  software  pool 
being  remotely  developed  &  then 
qualified.  Duties  include  writing 
specs,  writing  of  drivers,  reviewing 
hardware  specifications  &  sche¬ 
matics,  reading  software  specs,  in¬ 
tegrating  code  with  kernel,  doing 
performance  analysis,  supporting 
field  test  sites,  interfacing  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  interfacing  with  software 
developers  both  inside  &  outside 
the  company,  interfacing  with  the 
qualifications  group,  diagnostic  en¬ 
gineers  &  hardware  designers,  as 
well  as  customer  service.  Write 
software  in  C,  running  on  RISC/U- 
trix  workstation  platforms,  with 
on-line  connections  to  PC  debug¬ 
ger.  Work  developing  serial  driv¬ 
ers,  network  drivers  &  graphics 
drivers.  Requirements  are  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science  degree  in  Electrical 
&  Computer  Science  or  Computer 
Engineering.  Also  required  is  the 
ability  to  do  research  in  software  & 
hardware  performance;  knowledge 
of  hardware  &  software;  demon¬ 
strated  background  in  C  program¬ 
ming  languages  &  UNIX  kernel, 
compilers,  operating  systems  con¬ 
cepts  &  internals,  computer  archi¬ 
tecture,  kernel  debuggers,  distrib¬ 
uted  systems  &  network  file  sys¬ 
tems.  Salary  $42,910.00  per  year 
No  experience  required.  40hr/wk. 
8:15  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  Place  of  em¬ 
ployment  &  interviews,  Palo  Alto, 
California.  If  you  are  interested  in, 
&  qualified  for  the  above  position, 
please  forward  this  ad  &  your  re¬ 
sume  to:  J.O.  #AM7640,  P.O.  Box 
9560,  Sacramento,  CA  95823- 
0560,  no  later  than  January  16, 
1992.  E.O.E. 


DATABASE  ANALYST:  Maintain 
hardware,  and  develop  and  de¬ 
sign  driver,  communication,  and 
controller  programs.  Analyze 
and  develop  entity  relationship 
models  with  SYNON  language 
tool.  Analyze  and  develop  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange.  Provide 
technical  assistance.  Requires  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  or  3  years  as  a  Software 
Engineer.  The  required  3  years 
experience  must  include  design 
and  development  of  software 
using  SYNON  language,  and  de¬ 
sign  and  development  of  control¬ 
lers  and  drivers.  $33,000/yr., 
37.5  hrs./wk..  8  -  4:30.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  2  copies  of  resume,  and 
experience  letters  to:  Illinois  De¬ 
partment  of  Employment  Securi¬ 
ty,  401  S,  State  St.,  3  South, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attn:  Mary 
Millea,  Ref.  #V-IL-4745-M.  No 
Calls.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITIES 


TANDEM.  SCOBOL,  COBOL,  EFT 

TANDEM,  QA  ANALYST 

TANDEM,  DBA 

AS/400.  RPG  III 

ORACLE,  SQL 

RACF1.8&1  9 

MSA  HR  &  FIN 

IMS  DB/DC 

X-WINDOWS 

UNIX,  C 

M&D 

RAMIS  II 


C+  + 

NATURAL  II 
X.25,  LU  6.2 
CISA  AUDITOR 
INFORMIX,  4GL 
ASSEMBLER,  CICS 
PRESENTATION  MGR 
HP  3000,  MPE,  COBOL 
CICS,  COBOL  II,  DB2 
INGRESS  6.3,  ABF,  VMS 
CICS,  COBOL  II,  TRUCKING 
MIS  DIR,  AEROSPACE,  HP  3000 


COMPUTER  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

TAMPA: 

ORLANDO: 

500  North  Westshore 

2500  Maitland  Ctr  Pkwy 

Tampa,  FL  33609 

Maitland,  FL  32751 

(813)  287-2100 

(407)  660-0440 

FAX  (813)  287-2954 

FAX  (407)860-2103 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEER, 

LEAD;  BY  FEBRUARY  5, 1992, 
PLEASE  SEND  RESUME  TO; 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  ES  DIVISION,  Job 
#289606-D,  OLYMPIA,  WA 
98504  JOB  DESCRIPTION: 
Designs,  implements  and  tests 
complex  and  high  level  systems 
and  software  for  micro  comput¬ 
ers.  Assumes  lead  responsibility 
to  design  and  implement  porta¬ 
ble  graphics-based  scheduling, 
electronic  mail,  and  other  work 
group  productivity  applications, 
including  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face,  utilizing  MS-DOS  operat¬ 
ing  system,  and  "C"  and  86  As¬ 
sembler  Series  and  object  ori¬ 
ented  programming  languages, 
integrates  work  group  applica¬ 
tions  together  utilizing  dynamic 
link  libraries  and  other  technolo¬ 
gy.  Two  positions  available.  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS:  Master  s  de¬ 
gree  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
Computer  Science,  Mathemat¬ 
ics  or  Physics;  two  years  work 
experience  designing  computer 
applications  architecture,  includ¬ 
ing  six  months  work  experience 
in  programming  or  computer 
software  design  utilitizing  MS- 
DOS  operating  system,  and 
“C ",  86  Assembler  Series  and 
object  oriented  programming 
languages,  and  design  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  graphical  user 
interface  software  and  software 
for  multiple  platforms.  MUST 
HAVE  LEGAL  AUTHORITY  TO 
WORK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  JOB  LOCATION:  Se¬ 
attle  area  employer.  SALARY: 
$43,000-$45,000  per  annum, 
depending  on  experience.  Com¬ 
pensation  package  includes  bo¬ 
nuses  and  stock  options.  40 
hours  per  week,  flex  time.  EOE 


Applications  Programmer/Analyst 
-  Responsible  for  designing  & 
programming  batch  &  Interactive 
applications  programs.  Design  & 
develop  System/38  applications 
within  employer's  manufacturing 
environment.  Act  as  internal  busi¬ 
ness  consultant  to  coordinate  the 
development  of  business  &  man¬ 
ufacturing  systems.  Analyze,  de¬ 
sign  &  code  systems.  Determine 
programming  procedures  to  be 
followed:  construct  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  flow  charts;  code,  test,  de¬ 
bug  &  document  programs.  Sup¬ 
port  end-users  in  resolving  opera¬ 
tional  problems.  Develop  input 
systems  to  serve  user  require¬ 
ments  &  overall  system  capabili¬ 
ties.  40hrs/wk,  7:30am  -  5pm. 
$26,750/yr.  Must  have  5  years  of 
college.  Must  have  M.B.A.  de¬ 
gree  In  Management  Information 
Systems.  Education  must  Include 
at  least  two  years  of  Accounting 
coursework  including  at  least  one 
course  in  Advanced  Accounting 
Theory.  Must  have  1  year  expen- 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  as 
Graduate  Assistant  in  Accounting 
&  Information  Systems.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  resume  to:  Wisconsin  Dept, 
of  Industry,  Labor  &  Human  Rela¬ 
tions.  Job  Service  Division,  411 
7th  Street,  Racine,  Wl  53403. 
Attn:  Wesleyene  Brown,  Ref# 
920030.  NO  CALLS.  AN  EM¬ 
PLOYER  PAID  AD. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  (CON¬ 
SULTANT)  -  With  minimal  supervi¬ 
sion,  provide  programming  analy¬ 
sis  services  in  project  design,  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of 
communications,  financial  manage¬ 
ment  information,  commercial  sys¬ 
tems  and  sophisticated  text  pro¬ 
cessing  applications.  Develop  and 
implement  systems  interface  in¬ 
cluding  systems  database  and  pro¬ 
gram  design,  coding  and  testing 
enhancements.  Develop,  write, 
code  and  implement  new  applica¬ 
tion  programs  to  meet  current  and 
projected  client  needs.  Duties  en¬ 
tail  work  with  Design  and  Code 
Device  Drivers,  DOS  Internals, 
PS/2,  ASSEMBLY,  PASCAL  and 
Engineering/Manufacturing  Appli¬ 
cations  Analysis  and  Design.  Must 
have  Master's  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Engineering  or  Math,  Ex¬ 
perience  required  is  six  months  in 
job  offered  or  six  months  as  a  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst  or  Engineer.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  experience  must  involve 
use  of  Design  and  Code  Device 
Drivers,  DOS  Internals,  PS/2,  AS¬ 
SEMBLY,  PASCAL  and  Engineer¬ 
ing/Manufacturing  Applications 
Analysis  and  Design.  M-F;  40  hrs/ 
week,  8:00-5:00;  salary  $30,500/ 
year;  Boca  Raton,  FL  location. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume 
to  Job  Service  of  Florida,  105  East 
Broward  Blvd..  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL 
33301  Attn:  J.O.  No  FL  0530529 
EOE. 


ATTENTION: 

IBM  3X/400 
DEC/VAX  &  UNIX 
PROFESSIONALS 


Jobs  available  for  computer 
professionals  CRS  compiles 
lists  of  job  openings  in  approx 
40  U.S.  cities.  Separate 
reports  available  for  IBM 
3X/400,  DEC/VAX.  and  Unix 
professionals  Indicate  your 
field  of  interesf,  and  for  each 
report,  send  $30  (U.S.)  and 
$40  (outside  U.S.)  to: 


Career  Research 
Service 

3316  N.  Sheridan  Ave. 
Loveland,  CO  80538 
(303)  663-3168 


Hundreds  of  job  vacancies 
you  can  apply  for 
(CRS  is  NOT  a  recruiting  firm  ) 


Computer 


•  AS400  MFG  PROJECT  LEAD.  $60K 
6*  yrs.  mfg..  business  systems  exp 

•  ORACLE  DBAs  S  SYSTEMS  ANA¬ 
LYSTS  to  S50K. 

•  NETWORK  MGR/INSTALLER  to 
$52K  2  yr  Int'l  assign 

•  S/W  ENGRS  to  S60K.  C,  C++  Unix, 
GUI.  SYBASE.  Windows.  0S2  presenta¬ 
tion  mgr  Client/server.  LAN 

•  AS400  MFG  P/A,  S/A  to  $45K.  1-5 
yrs.  mfg.  38/400  exp. 

Contact  Tom  Traynor 


Tra; 


10  Gibbs  St. 
Rochester.  NY  14604 
(716)  325-6610 
FAX  (716)  325-1077 


AFFILIATES 

NATIONWIDE 


I  Nat  tonal 
Computer 
Associates 


Mpls./ 
St.  Paul 


P/A  or  Sr  P/A  HP3000  mfg.  To  $42K 


IMS  Multiple  Openings.  Learn  D62  and  CASE 
tools  il  you  have  1  yr  min,  IMS  DB  or  IMS 
OB/DC  with  COBOL  To  M5K. 


i  AS/400  RPG  III  SYNON.  COBOL  Multiple 
positions.  2-8  yrs  exp.  To  $50K* 


■  P/A  to  S50K  Consulting  opptys  Min.  2  yrs 
AS/400-S/38  RPC  III:  CASE  tools/pkgs  ** 


esp 


Electronic  Systems  Personnel 


#1800,  701  4th  Ave.  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55415 
(612)  338-6714 
(800)  735-3031 
FAX  (612)  337-9199 


AFFILIATES 

NATIONWIDE 


(National 
Computer 
Associates 


★  Call  lor  Free 
92  Salary  Survey  * 


IMS  DBA 


Our  client  needs  a  Sen.  IDMS 
DBA  with  3  or  more  years 
IDMS  experience.  A  four  year 
degree  is  required.  DB2 
and/or  SQL/DS  is  a  strong 
plus.  Excellent  company  and 
benefits,  and  location. 


We  also  need  P/A's  and  S/A's 
with  IDMS,  CICS  and  EDI; 
DB2,  ADABAS/NAT,  and 
IEW/IEF/ADW  datamodeling 
positions  available  also. 

JIM  BOSTIC 
PHILLIPS 

RESOURCE  GROUP 

P.O.  BOX  5664 
GREENVILLE,  SC  29606 
803/271-6350  -  OFFICE 
803/271-8499 -FAX 
/292-1 


803/2 


-1181  -  HOME 


Member  of  Technical  Staff  (Per¬ 
formance  Specialist).  Resp  for 
analyzing  performance  of  indus¬ 
try  standard  benchmarks,  cus¬ 
tomer  specific  benchmarks,  and 
application  of  benchmarks.  Incl. 
tuning  code  for  multiprocessor 
computers  and  evaluating  pro¬ 
gramming  environments  for  com¬ 
pany  machines  and  work  with 
product  managers  to  improve 
and  market  systems.  Reqs.  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Aerospace  Engineering 
plus  2  yrs.  exp.  in  job  offered  or  in 
Computer  Programming  (multi¬ 
purpose  and  scientific).  Also  reqs. 
knowledge  of  FORTRAN  pro¬ 
gramming  language  and  UNIX  op¬ 
erating  system,  multiprocessor  or 
vector  processor  programming, 
developing  scientific  or  engi¬ 
neering  analysis  application 
codes,  and  C  programming  lan¬ 
guage  and  VMS  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Salary:  $60,000/yr.  Job  and 
interview  site:  Mt.  View,  CA. 
Send  ad  with  resume  to  Job  No. 
1-101,  Professional  Staffing,  P.O. 
Box  7313,  Mt.  View,  CA  94039- 
7313  not  later  than  2/5/92.  Must 
have  legal  right  to  work. 


COLORADO 

OPPORTUNITIES 


CONCURRENT  ASSEMBLER 


VAX  DBA 

RDB,  ORACLE  or  SYBASE 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 
COBOL,  ASSEMBLER,  CICS 

If  you  have  experience  in  one  of 
the  above,  please  call,  fax  or  send 
resume  immediately  to: 

Stephen  J.  Kukoy,  President 
ABACUS  Consultants,  Inc. 

1777  S.  Harrison  St.,  Ste.  404 
Denver,  CO  80210 
(303)  759-5064 
FAX  (303)  759-9846 
Member  NCA 


This 

Space 

for 

HIRE! 

CALL: 


00 


I 

GO 

i 

os 

^1 


in  MA., 
508-879-0700, 
ask  for 

John  Corrigan, 
Vice  President 
Classified 
Advertising. 


C0MPUTCRW0RLD 


Weekly. 

Regional. 

National. 


And  it  Works! 


One  thing 
every 

executive 


should 
have  after 
retirement: 


An  adventure. 


Gold  watches  are  fine  for  some 
retired  executives.  But  after  a  lifetime 
of  experience,  moving  from  the 
trenches  to  the  front  offices,  your 
knowledge  is  worth  more- to  us  and 
to  hundreds  throughout  the  world  in 
need  of  your  special  skills. 

Through  the  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Service  Corps— the  not-for-profit 
organization  that  sends  U.S.  man¬ 
agers  to  help  businesses  in  develop¬ 
ing  nations-you  can  volunteer  for 
short-term  assignments  in  foreign 
countries  where  you're  truly  needed. 
Although  you  will  not  be  paid,  you 
and  your  spouse  will  receive  all  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  teaching  others  while  you  discover 
more  about  yourself. 

It’s  an  adventure  of  the  spirit.  And 
the  time  to  explore  it  is  now.  So 
please,  don’t  let  this  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  pass  by.  Send  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  today. 


International 
Executive 
Service  Corps 


E! 


Turn  your  lifetime  of  experience 
into  the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 


YES,  I’d  like  to  share  my  lifetime  of  experience 
with  others.  I  recently  retired  from  my  position  as 
a  hands-on  manager  with  a  U.S,  company.  I  also 
understand  that  volunteers  and  their  spouses 
receive  expenses,  but  no  salary.  Please  send  me 
more  information  now. 


Name. 


Address. 


City . 


State. 


Zip . 


In  what  publication  did  you  see  this  ad? 


Write  to:  I  ESC,  8  Stamford  Forum,  P.O.  Box  10005 
Stamford,  CT  06904-2005.  Or,  lor  faster 
response,  call  this  number:  (203)  967-6000.  BP 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


(2 

U) 

2 

o 

3) 


Higher 

Aspirations? 

Join  the 
StorageTek 
Team  in  Colorado 


StorageTek,  ideally  located  between  Boulder  and  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  a  world  leader  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
high-performance,  large-scale,  computer  peripherals.  We 
recently  announced  the  development  of  six  new  tape  products, 
including  three  new  robotic  tape  libraries  in  both  the  high  and 
low  ends  of  the  tape  library  market.  These  new  generation 
products  will  secure  our  future  for  years  to  come,  creating 
excellent  opportunities  for  experienced  engineering  profession¬ 
als  who  are  seeking  greater  challenges,  more  stability,  and  a 
refreshing  change  in  lifestyle. 

Test  Engineer 

•  Responsible  for  manufacturing  test  process  development 
and  control  of  product  performance  margins  at  both  subsys¬ 
tem  and  major  component  levels.  The  development  and 
application  of  ESS  and  SPC  will  be  required  through  the  test 
process. 

•  Requires  a  BS  degree  or  equivalent  with  5+  experience  with 
I  PI-3,  SSCI  and  simulex  operation.  Familiarity  with  OS400 
environment  and  AS400/ES9000  system  attach  is  desirable 

Software  Engineer 

•  Responsible  for  assuring  product  performance  margins  for 
high  performance  storage  systems  attachable  to 
AS400/ES9000.  Will  create  programs  and  modifications  for 
systems  test,  unit  performance  analysis  and  customized 
bench  marking  in  customer  job  stream  simulations. 

•  Requires  a  BS  degree  or  equivalent  with  5+  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacturing  process  flows  and  the  application  of 
statistical  process  control.  Familiarity  with  'C'  language  and 
RPG  is  required.  High  performance  DASD,  I  PI-3  attachment 
experience  is  desirable. 

StorageTek  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits  package,  including  relocation  assistance.  Please  send 
your  resume  to:  Storage  Technology  Corporation, 
Department  CW233/DBQ,  2270  S.  88th  St.,  Louisville, 
Colorado  80028-3159  or  FAX  to  (303)  673-5629.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  No  agencies  please. 

The  Information  Storage 
and  Retrieval  Company. 


SYNON 


For  25  years,  Keane,  Inc.,  has  been  a  leader  in  soft¬ 
ware  development.  Today  we  are  a  $95M  company 
that  practices  a  sound  business  ideology  that  has 
positioned  Keane  as  one  of  the  nation's  most 
respected  software  development  firms.  We  have 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  small  compa¬ 
nies  in  America  according  to  Forbes  Magazine, 
Business  Week  and  Financial  World. 

Our  Minneapolis,  MN  office  continues  to  grow  and 
currently  has  immediate  opportunities  available  for 
Programmer/Analysts  and  Senior  Consultants  who 
possess  a  minimum  of  2  years'  experience  utilizing 
AS/400  (Cobol  or  RPG)  with  SYNON. 

Additional  opportunities  are  available  for 
Programmer/Analysts  with: 


IMS  DB/DC 
DB2 
TELON 
ORACLE 


IDMS/ADSO 

CICS 

AS/400 -COBOL 
ADABASE NATURAL 


Keane,  Inc.,  offers  competitive  salaries, 
outstanding  benefits,  401(k),  training,  and  more. 

If  you  are  ready  for  a  career  with  a  professional 
organization,  call  or  write:  Doug  Moore  at  (800) 
999-4581,  Keane,  Inc.,  2901  Metro  Ave.,  Suite 
#525,  Bloomington,  MN  55425.  An 
Wr  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

IL  Other  opportunities  available  in: 

CT,  MA,  MD,  ME,  NH,  NJ,  NY,  IL, 
KEANE  PA,  Rl,  OH,  FL,  GA. 


HOGAN 

PROGRAMMERS 

AND 

CONSULTANTS 

813-530-0207 

FARRELL  AND 
ASSOCIATES 

PO  BOX  1678 
LARGO,  FL  34649 


CONSULTANTS 
SHOULD  CONSULT 


Great  Consulting  Assignments 
and  full  lime  Opportunities 
Please  send  resume  &  call 

Mimi  Simon  Assoc 

9C  West  Sf  Suit*  1*05  NYC  '0006 

(212)  406-1705 
FAX  (212)  406-1768 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
AND  ADMINISTRATOR 

Systems  Analyst/Administrator  in 
product  support  engineering  de¬ 
partment.  Study  and  analyze 
problems  and  methods  of  prod¬ 
uct  support:  design,  develop  and 
implement  distributed  UNIX  com¬ 
puter  system  to  enhance  product 
engineering  support  productivity; 
select  hardware  and  software,  in¬ 
cluding  database  managers:  inte¬ 
grate  hardware  and  software  with 
existing  process  and  design  data¬ 
bases;  design  user  interface;  and 
train  quality  assurance  engineers 
in  system  use  and  maintenance. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master 
of  Science  in  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Computer  Science. 
At  least  one  year  of  experience  in 
systems  development 

Successful  completion  of  ad¬ 
vanced  (MS  level)  courses  in  : 
Computer  Architecture,  Inte¬ 
grated  Circuit  Design,  including 
MOS  and  VSLI,  Computer  Net¬ 
works  including  LANs  and  WANs, 
Microprocessor  and  Mircocon- 
troller  Design,  and  Digital  Signal 
Processing  and  Communications. 
Knowledge  of  1C  design  demon¬ 
strated  by  successful  completion 
of  at  least  one  project  designing  a 
complex  1C  Academic  or  work 
expenence  of  af  least  one  year 
with  principal  responsibility  for 
designing,  developing,  imple¬ 
menting  and  administering  a  dis¬ 
tributed  UNIX-based,  networked, 
multiple  applications  (including 
database)  system  for  large  scale 
network  of  multiple  uses  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Intel  80X86. 
8051.  RISC.  80860  and  80960 
processors;  Motorola  68000, 
88000,  MIPS  R3000  and  Sun 
SPARC  processors  Working 
knowledge  of  Assembly  Lan¬ 
guages  for  such  processors  and 
X,  "C++,"  PASCAL,  FOR¬ 
TRAN,  COBOL  and  LISP  lan¬ 
guages.  and  UNIX  and  DOS  oper¬ 
ating  systems.  Working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  flat  file  and  relational  da¬ 
tabases  and  SQL 

Full-time  position 
Modem  software  facility 
Salary  $41 ,700  per  year 

Send  resumes  and  references 
to:  Oregon  State  Employment 
Division,  Department  ot  Human 
Resources,  875  Union  Street, 
N.E.,  Salem,  Oregon  97311, 
Job  Order  No  .  555(5213 


The  Right  Attitude. 

The  Right  Environment. 

The  Right  Lifestyle. 

US  A  A  is  successful  because  we’ve  always  made  people  and  advanced  technology  our  highest  priorities.  Our  people- 
first  orientation  means  superb  work  and  recreation  environments,  open  communication  and  team  support.  It  means 
a  four-day  week,  a  vigorous  career  development  and  innovative  benefits.  Technology  leadership  means  intensive 
“Total  Quality  Management"  and  continuous  development  and  redevelopment  of  systems  applications. 

Join  a  project  which  is  developing  the  long  range  systems  plan  for  a  corporate-wide  authoring,  storage  and  distribution 
environment  for  USAA’s  authors  and  publishers. 

Programmer  Analysts 

Minimum  requirements  include: 

*  3-5  years  programming  experience  in  an  IBM  mainframe  environment  as  follows: 

-  IBM  3090  -  MVS/XA  or  ESA 

-  COBOL  - TSO 

-  ISPF 

*  Experience  using  IBM  mainframe  file  access  methods 

*  Proven  systems  analysis  skills  to  include  structured  methodology,  writing  specifications,  design,  analysis  and  user 
interface 

*  Proven  understanding  of  SNA  Control  and  Flow,  Problem  Determination,  transmission  protocols,  Hthemet  and 
Token  Ring  networks 

*  Experience  in  design  and  integration  of  personal  and  professional  publishing  systems  and  IBM  mainframe 
composition  language  preferrable 

IMS  Data  Base  Administrator 

*  3  years  experience  with  IBM  mainframe  IMS  applications 

*  Previous  experience  in  the  physical  implementation  of  IMS  data  base  models 

*  Experience  in  performance  and  tuning  of  IMS  data  bases 

*  Knowledge  of  DBRC  and  backup/recovery  of  IMS  data  bases 

*  Knowledge  of  DB2  data  base  administration 

Applications  Programmers 

Minimum  requirements  include  2  years  data  processing  experience  in  the  following  environment: 


*  COBOL  II 

*  TSO/SPF 

*  DB2 


'  IMS/MVS 
'  ALC 


w 


Experience  should  include  working  knowledge  of  programming,  testing,  conversion  and  implementation  phases  of 
a  large  system.  Exposure  with  on-line  and  hatch  application  experience  using  IMS  preferred.  Experience  with 
development  methodology  and  the  use  of  DB2  helpful. 

Make  the  right  move  for  all  the  right  reasons!  Qualified  candidates  should  send  a  resume  to: 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78288-0055 
Attn:  Employment  &  Placement/TLL/SD/CW192 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/E/H/V 


USAA 
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Vital  '92  Guidelines  for 
Candidates  &  Employers 

A  hands-on  knowledge  of  1 992  compensa¬ 
tion  trends  within  the  U.S.  computer  employ¬ 
ment  marketplace ...  will  be  a  critical  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  '92  career  planning  and 
staffing  strategies  of  every  industry  pro¬ 
fessional  and  employer. 

That’s  why  the  member  firms  of  National 
Computer  Associates  now  offer  you  our  up- 
to-the-minute  '92  Salary  Survey,  which 
projects  salary  ranges  for  all  job  titles 
generally  used,  in  all  five  major  U.S.  regions. 

These  vital  '92  guidelines  are  provided 
free,  as  a  service  to  the  computer  profession, 
by  the  nation’s  leading  network  of  independ¬ 
ent  placement  specialists. 


Contact  us  today  lor  your  copy,  &  for  details  on  1992  career  openings  &  qualified  candidates 


ATLANTA:  Abacus  Networks.  Inc. 

(404)  446-1116  •  FAX  (404)  729-9803 
BOSTON:  Robert  Kteven  6  Co..  Inc. 

(617)  861-1020  •  FAX  (617)  861-1047 
CHICAGO:  Career  Consultants,  Inc. 

(708)  986-1752  •  FAX  (708)  986-1762 
CINCINNATI:  Task  Group 
(513)  821-8275  •  FAX  (513)  821-8311 
CLEVELAND:  Innovative  Resources  Corp. 
(216)  331-1757  •  FAX  (216)  331-3499 
COLUMBUS:  Michael  Thomas,  Inc. 

(614)  846-0926  •  FAX  (614)  847-5633 
DALLAS:  DataPro  Personnel  Consultants 
(214)  661-8600  •  FAX  (214)  661-1309 
DENVER:  Abacus  Consultants.  Inc. 

(303)  759-5064  •  FAX  (303)  759-9846 
DETROIT.  Andersen,  Jones  A  Muller  Assoc. 
(313)  827-7660  •  FAX  (313)  827-7685 
FLORIDA  Michael  James  &  Associates 
(813)  796-6907  •  FAX  (813)  791-4850 
GREENSBORO:  DataMasters 
(919)  373-1481  •  FAX  (919)  373-1501 


HOUSTON:  Career  Consultants,  Inc. 

(713)  626-4100  •  FAX  (713)  626-4106 
KANSAS  CITY:  OP  Career  Associates 
(913)  236-8288  •  FAX  (913)  238-9748 
LOS  ANGELES:  Superior  Resources,  Inc. 
(818)  222-1266  •  FAX  (818)  222-1267 
MEMPHIS:  Information  Systems  Group 
(901)  684-1030  •  FAX  (901)  684-1068 
MILWAUKEE:  EDP  Consultants.  Inc. 

(414)  476-3335  •  FAX  (414)  476-7972 
MINNEAPOUS/ST  PAUL:  ESP.  Inc. 

(612)  338-6714  •  FAX  (612)  337-9199 
NEW  JERSEY:  Systems  Search  M.I.S. 

(201)  761-4400  •  FAX  (201)  781-0128 
NEW  YORK:  Botai  Associates.  Inc. 

(212)  227-7370  •  FAX  (212)  984-5033 
PHILADELPHIA  Systems  Personnel,  Inc. 
(215)  565-8880  •  FAX  (215)  565-1482 
PHOENIX:  Professional  Career  Consultants 
(602)  274-6666  •  FAX  (602)  443-8489 


ROCHESTER:  Traynor  Confidential  Ltd. 

(716)  325-6610  •  FAX  (716)  325-1077 
SAN  DIEGO:  Technical  Directions  Inc. 

(819)  297-5611  •  FAX  (619)  297-6951 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Professional  For  Computing,  Inc. 
(415)  957-1400  •  FAX  (415)  957-0166 
SEATTLE:  Houser,  Martin,  Morris  &  Associates 
(206)  453-2700  •  FAX  (206)  453-6726 
ST  LOUIS:  Executive  Career  Consultants  Inc. 

(314)  994-3737  •  FAX  (314)  994-3742 
SYRACUSE:  Information  Systems  Staffing,  Inc. 

(315)  449-1838  •  FAX  (315)  449-1939 
WASHINGTON.  DC:  Vista  Computer  Services 
(703)  222  1900  •  FAX  (703)  222-1930 
AUSTRALIA  •  UNITED  KINGDOM  •  TORONTO 
Contact  U.S.  firm  nearest  you 
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PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 


HEAVY-DUTY  PC  PROTECTION 


The  HD  2000  is  a  versatile  space-saving,  easy  to  in¬ 
stall  anti-theft  system  for  PCs.  You  have  the  option  of 
securing  your  computer  to  the  top  or  side  of  your 
desk.  Available  for  over  20  computer  models.  Call  for 
free  PC  Security  Catalog  of  over  70  products: 


Qualtec 

-  Data  Products, Inc  ^ 

47767  Warm  Springs  Blvd 
Fremont,  CA  94539 _ 


1-800-628-4413 

Fax:  1-510-490-8471 


/ -  "N 

ELECTRONIC 

COMPUTER 

GLOSSARY 

The  meaning  of  virtually 
every  computer  term! 

V _ I _ / 

More  than  5,000  definitions  in  this  award-winning 
reference  cover  the  entire  computer  industry.  Add 
your  own  terms  to  create  an  internal  standards 
dictionary.  Unlimited-use  site  licenses  for  DOS  or 
Windows  only  $1,250;  single  copies  $29.95. 


The  Computer  Language 
Company  Inc  i_oi*%.oq7_*;qqq 

5521  State  Park  Road  •  ^  I  I  -Oddd 

Fax:  1-215-297-8424 


5521  State  Park  Road 
Point  Pleasant,  PA  18950 


AutoTester 


Developer  and  distributor  of  the  most  unique  and 
widely  accepted  automated  testing  technology  of  the 
’90s.  Discover  how  a  structured  approach  to  auto¬ 
mated  testing  will  dramatically  improve  the  quality  of 
your  software  while  reducing  the  resources  devoted 
to  testing. 


AutoTester,  Inc. 

6060  N.  Central  Expy 
Suite  670 
Dallas,  TX  75206 


1-800-328-1196 


UNIX  in  Minutes! 


Eliminate  the  Unix  Learning  Curve 


•  Makes  UNIX  easy  for  the  end  user 

•  Automated  UNIX  Commands 

•  Menu  Builder 

•  Safety  Net 

•  Available  in  AIX 

*  30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  * 


WRITE: 

RO/SlM™ 

14201  Memorial  Drive,  Suite  4 
Houston,  TX  77079 


CALL  TO  ORDER  or  FAX: 


1-713-558-6866 

FAX:  713-558-8857 


BalancedPower  P/us®- 
‘Intelligent’  UPS 

Software  controlled  UPS  for  fast  response,  tight  con¬ 
trol,  longer  battery  life,  cleaner  output  waveform.  Inte¬ 
grated  10-30k  VA  unit  (shown)  has  batteries  and  pan¬ 
elboard  in  UPS  cabinet.  Other  models  15-150kVA. 


International 
Power  Machines 

2975  Miller  Park  North 
Garland,  TX  75042 


1-800-527-1208 

Fax: 1-214-494-2690 


NEW  Disaster  Recovery 
Products  and  Services 

CSA’s  easy-to-use  disaster  recovery  planning  meth¬ 
ods  and  tools  are  for  every  type  of  computer  environ¬ 
ment.  Our  business  continuation  services  are  so 
unique  and  inexpensive,  you  can’t  afford  not  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  your  contingency  plan.  Send  for  your 
free  Contingency  Kit  today. 


CSA,  Inc. 

Ill  Simsbury  Road 
Avon,  CT  06001 


1-203-674-1855 

Fax:  1-203-677-5947 


4  COLOR  PHOTO  or  Graphic 

PREFERRED  4-  COLOR  MATERIALS:  4-color  neg¬ 
atives,  right  reading  emulsion  side  down.  Accept¬ 
able  also  (In  order  of  preference  to  maintain  op¬ 
timum  reproduction  quality)  are:  4-color  transpare¬ 
ncies;  35mm  color  slides;  color  photos. 

If  4-color  artwork  Is  not  available,  Computerworld 
will  assist  Product  Showcase  advertisers  in  the 
development  of  appropriate  graphics  for  their 
advertisements.  Ad  width:  3",  Ad  Depth:  3  1/2" 
Photo  width:  2  3/4";  Photo  depth:  1  3/4". 


Name  Of  Your  Product 


This  is  a  sample  listing  in  Computerworld’s  new 
Product  Showcase  Section.  This  is  a  sample 
listing  in  Computerworid’s  new  Product  Show¬ 
case  Section.  This  is  a  sample  listing  in  Comp- 
uterworld’s  Product  Showcase  Section.  This  is  a 


ABC  Company 

123  Main  Street 
Anytown,  USA  1234S 


1-800-XXX-XXXX 


Place  Your  Product  in  COMPUTERWORLD’S  PRODUCT  SHOWCASE! 

For  just  $2,700,  your  product  can  appear  3  times  in  COMPUTERWORLD’S  PRODUCT  SHOWCASE. 

To  place  your  message,  or  for  more  information,  just  fill  out  this  form  and  fax  it  to 

(508)  620-7739.  Or  place  your  advertisement  by  calling  (800)  343-6474(in  MA,  (508)  879-0700). 

□  I’d  like  more  information  □  I’d  like  my  product  to  appear  in  the  Product  Showcase 

Headline  (approximately  1-6  words): _ 

Text  (approximately  3  medium  length  sentences): _ 


Name  of  Company: 

Address: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

Phone: _ 


COMPUTERWORLD 

PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 
(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA,  (508)  879-0700 
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MARKETPLACE 


Disaster  planners:  Prices  are 
more  flexible  than  products 


BY  ALAN  RADDING 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Disaster  recovery  plan¬ 
ning  today  means 
more  than  just  keep¬ 
ing  the  data  center  op¬ 
erating.  A  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  contingency  planning 
software  expands  the  scope  of  di¬ 
saster  recovery  to  include  total 
business  recovery  —  such  as 
keeping  alive  customer  sales  or 
service  operations  —  and  tele¬ 
communications  network  recov¬ 
ery,  the  voice  and  data  links  that 
are  vital  to  a  business’  survival. 

Contingency  planning/disas¬ 
ter  recovery  software  helps  orga¬ 
nizations  collect  and  maintain  the 
myriad  of  details  about  person¬ 
nel,  resources  and  tasks  that  are 
required  to  keep  the  organization 
functioning  in  the  face  of  an 
emergency,  be  it  a  power  outage, 
fire  or  flood.  The  software  stores 
the  information  in  the  database 
and  produces  lists  of  who  does 
what,  when,  where  and  how.  The 
software  also  incorporates  a  for¬ 
mal  methodology  to  guide  users 
through  the  bewildering  process 
of  creating  a  disaster  recovery 
plan. 

Among  the  leading  contingen¬ 
cy  planning  software  products 
are  Total  Recovery  Planning  Sys¬ 
tem  from  Chi/Cor  Information 
Management  in  Chicago;  DP  90 
Plus  from  Sungard  Planning  So¬ 
lutions,  Inc.  in  Wayne,  Pa.;  Re¬ 
covery  PAC  from  Computer  Se¬ 
curity  Consultants,  Inc.  in 
Ridgefield,  Conn.;  Living  Disas¬ 


ter  Recovery  Planning  System 
(LDRPS)  from  Strohl  Systems  in 
Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.;  and 
Compas  from  Comdisco  Disaster 
Recovery  Services,  Inc.  in  Rose- 
mont,  Ill. 

List  prices  for  the  leading 
products  range  from  less  than 
$10,000  for  a  single-user  license 
to  more  than  $25,000  for  multi¬ 
user  licenses,  but  users  report  a 
lot  of  price  negotiation,  particu¬ 
larly  when  buying  multiple  copies 
or  corporate  licenses. 

“The  price  is  highly  negotia¬ 
ble.  Every  vendor  is  willing  to 
deal,”  says  Louise  Hritz,  contin¬ 
gency  planner  at  Dollar  Federal 
Savings  Bank  in  Pittsburgh. 
Hritz  says  he  selected  Recovery 
PAC  from  Computer  Security,  al¬ 
though  Comdisco,  Dollar’s  hot- 
site  vendor,  “offered  us  a  great 
price.” 

Focus  on  features 

With  all  vendors  willing  to  bend 
on  the  pricing  issue,  users  gener¬ 
ally  focus  first  on  the  product  it¬ 
self.  The  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  include  the  database,  ease 
of  maintenance,  ease  of  use,  flex¬ 
ibility,  methodology  and  report¬ 
ing. 

All  the  major  products  are 
currently  built  on  a  relational 
database  of  some  sort.  Gone  are 
the  days  when  organizations  built 
and  maintained  a  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  plan  on  a  word  processor- 
based  system.  Relational  data¬ 
base  technology  makes  data 
input  and  maintenance  much 
easier.  For  example,  users  want 


to  input  data  only  once.  When  the 
inevitable  changes  occur,  users 
want  to  make  the  change  in  one 
place  and  have  it  automatically 
reflected  throughout  the  plan. 

“You  need  a  relational  data¬ 
base,  or  maintenance  becomes  a 
nightmare,”  says  Joseph  Olivo, 
assistant  vice  president  at  the 
National  Community  Bank  of 
New  Jersey  in  Maywood,  N.J.,  an 
LDRPS  user.  He  adds  that  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  kind 
of  relational  database 
it  is.  Nor  does  it 
matter,  contrary 
to  some  vendor 
claims,  if  it  is  a 
true  relational  da¬ 
tabase. 

After  being  as¬ 
sured  of  the  relational 
character  of  the  soft¬ 
ware,  managers  next  want  ease 
of  use  —  from  pull-down  menus 
and  context-sensitive  Help  to 
plain-English  prompts,  com¬ 
mands  and  querying.  For  most 
users,  disaster  planning  is  an  oc¬ 
casional  responsibility.  “Ease  of 
use  is  very  important.  People 
have  to  get  around  inside  the 
product  without  knowing  about 
programming,”  says  Sue  Volpi, 
information  systems  disaster  re¬ 
covery  coordinator  at  Total  Pe¬ 
troleum,  Inc. 

Without  a  Help  feature,  users 
can  easily  get  lost  in  a  big  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  program.  “Compas 
requires  that  you  understand  how 
the  product  is  laid  out.  They  pro¬ 
vide  a  chart  to  help  you  navigate, 
which  I  still  keep  taped  to  my 


desk,”  says  John  Dorman,  a  cer¬ 
tified  disaster  recovery  planner 
at  a  large  California  bank.  He 
puts  up  with  the  difficulty  in  us¬ 
ing  it  because  its  methodology  — 
a  team  approach  —  closely 
matches  his  own. 

“I  like  the  pull-down  menus  of 
Recovery  PAC.  It  guides  you 
through  the  program  very  well,” 
Hritz  says. 

Paul  Beim,  security  engineer 
at  New  York-based  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  found 
LDRPS  easy  to  use:  “We  like  the 
Help  screens.  They  are  context- 
sensitive.” 

Ease  of  use  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  data  collection.  If  data 
gathering  isn’t  intuitively  easy, 
users  won’t  cooperate. 
“LDRPS  has  a  form 
shell  that  you  can 
download  to  a  disk 
and  hand  to  us¬ 
ers,”  Beim  ex¬ 
plains.  Users  run 
the  disk,  fill  in  an¬ 
swers  to  questions 
and  send  the  disk 
back  to  incorporate  the 
data  into  the  plan  —  a  no- 
brainer.  Other  systems  offer  a 
more  cumbersome  ASCII  import/ 
export  process. 

The  complexity  of  disaster  re¬ 
covery  planning  requires  that  the 
software  provide  a  methodology 
around  which  the  organization 
can  build  its  plan.  All  the  products 
steer  the  user  toward  their  par¬ 
ticular  methodologies. 

Managers,  however,  need  to 
match  the  particular  methodolo¬ 
gy  to  the  way  the  organization 
works.  “We  like  the  team  con¬ 
cept  of  Compas  and  how  it  is 
based  on  recovery  action  teams,” 
says  Scott  Culbertson,  manager 
of  security  systems  at  Shared 
Services  Center  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  which  provides  data  process¬ 


ing  services  for  several  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  plans. 

Hritz,  however,  had  just  the 
opposite  reaction:  “The  problem 
with  Comdisco  is  you  have  to  fol¬ 
low  their  methodology.” 

Flexible  method 

Flexibility  is  important.  Too  rigid 
a  methodology  becomes  a  hin¬ 
drance. 

For  instance,  in  an  evaluation 
of  five  major  packages,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  insisted  that  it  be 
able  to  tailor  the  methodology, 
reports  Steven  Skolochenko, 
manager  of  automatic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  security  at  the  U.S  Post¬ 
al  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Postal  Service  selected 
DP90  Plus,  which  has  a  nine-step 
methodology,  but  Skolochenko 
said  he  liked  three  products 
equally.  He  left  it  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department  to  make  the  final 
pick  based  on  who  offered  the 
best  terms. 

Users  also  want  to  customize 
reports.  The  preformatted  re¬ 
ports  in  all  the  leading  products 
cover  the  basics,  Skolochenko 
says,  but  users  typically  want 
more. 

“I  want  to  create  [recovery] 
manuals  the  way  we  want  them,” 
Hritz  says.  A  popular  reporting 
feature  offered  by  some  vendors 
is  the  ability  to  generate  an  indi¬ 
vidual  recovery  plan  for  each  de¬ 
partment. 

Other  issues  of  interest  to  us¬ 
ers  are  the  availability  of  tele¬ 
phone  support  and  provisions  for 
testing  the  plan.  Most  vendors 
also  offer  optional  training  and 
consulting.  Although  they  will  do 
the  plan  (most  likely  at  a  high 
cost)  for  you,  you  will  still  have  to 
maintain  it. 


Radding  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Newton,  Mass. 
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Executive  InFosource! 
BUY 
SELL 
LEASE 


Most  MacI-une  Features 
ANcJ  PERipbERAls 

IN  STOCK 


TEUphoNE:  (708)  21  5^9570 
Fax:  (708)  21  5^9992 


C0MPUIERW0RLD 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Examines  the  issues  while  computer  professionals  examine 
our  message.  Call  for  all  the  details. 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA„  508/879-0700) 


AS400 

IRS6000  937X 

CPU’s,  Features,  Upgrades,  Parts  &  Peripherals 
for  immediate  delivery  &  installation.  IBM 
Maintenance  guaranteed. 


RID 


DOTH  PRODUCTS 

1  -800-553-0592 


12800  Whitewater  Or.  MTKA,  MN  55343 


DFAfPSFK 

WHERE /BM  QUAi/TY/S 
SECOND  NATURE. 


•  SER/ES/1 
•  9370 
•  PS/6000 
•  /NDUSTP/AL  PC 
•  ES/9000 
• AS/400 


BUY -LEASE -SELL 
•  Processors 
•  Per/pOera/s 
Upgrades 

For  pretested  equipment.  flexible  financing, 
configuration  pfenning,  technical  support 
ond  overnight  shipping  cat/ 


•  SYSTEM  36/38 
PO/NT  OP  SALE 


f800j 888-2000. 


Dempsey 


8US//VESS  SYSTEMS 

Hftene  tBMQuoMy/s  Second  Nature 


16377 Beach  BKa  Svtfm  323  •  Hoofing  for  Beocn 
CA  92646  •/ 714. /  647  6466  •  TAX  /7UJ  647  3149 
fSM  no  fffnAmrms  troommyr*  of* 


IBM 


AiAhortzed 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy /Sell/Lease 


IBM 


m 


Y»'1* 


SPECTRA 


A  full  line  computer  equipment  dealer 

(714)970-7000  (800)745-1233  (714)970-7095  fax 

XEROX  ® 


===  =® 


® 


ES/9000,  RISC/6000 
9370,  4381 
AS/400,  S/36,  S/38 
Series/1 
S/88 

Point  of  Sale 

Banking 

CAD/CAM 


VAX  8000 
VAX  6000 
VAX  4000 
MicroVAX 


Prime  ® 

amdahl® 


NEW  &  USED: 

PROCESSORS 
PERIPHERALS 
UPGRADES 

BUY/SELL/RENT/LEASE 


(VI! 


® 


ANAHEIM  CORPORATE  CENTER  5101  E.  La  Palma  Ave.,  Anaheim  California  92807 


WE 

BOUGHT 


By  the  thousands. 

As  a  result  of  our  thousands  of  purchases  of 
new  and  used  IBM  systems  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  descriptions,  we  are  offering  you  great 
savings  on  IBM  AS/400's,  36's,  tapes,  drives, 
printers  and  peripherals,  as  well  as  all  upgrades 
As  a  specialty,  we  offer  multiplexors, 
modems,  protocol  converters  and  PS/2’s 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sell,  call  us  first 
and  DEAL  DIRECT  with  the... 

_ COMPUTER" 


MARKETPLACE 


800-858-1144  uia 


In  CA.  dial  (714)  735-2102,  205  East  5th  Street.  Corona.  CA  91719 

IBM  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OE  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  INC 


GET  THE  BEST  IN  UNIX 
SYSTEMS 

MOTOROLA  COMPUTERS 
FROM 

AMES  SCIENCES 

301-476-3200 

(M)  MOTOROLA 


Computer  Group 
Authorized  Reseller 


\/  A 


AR  INQUIRES  WELCOME 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 

IBM  31xx,  32xx,  and  34xx 


Display  Stations, 
Control  Units, 
Printers 


Large  inventory,  quick 
delivery.  All  equipment 
refurbed  &  tested 


This  week's  specials 
3179-G10  $275.  ea 
3287-002  $400.  ea 

3192-G10  $475.  ea 
4224-202  $3,850.  ea 


URS  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
44  Concord  Street 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
508-657-6100 
Fa*  508-694-9039 


New/Reconditioned 


Equipment 


Whatavw  your  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment,  call  CSI 

first!  Buying,  selling,  trading, 
leasing,  consignments  -  we 
do  It  all! 


CSI  sells  all  equipment 
with  a  30  day  unconditional 


guarantee  on  parts  and  labor 
and  is  eligible  for  DEC 
maintenance. 

Offering  systems,  disk 
drives,  tape  dnves,  printers, 
terminals,  memory,  options, 
boards,  upgrades  and  many 
more 


Compurex 
Systems,  Inc. 
83  Eastman  St. 
Easton,  MA  02334 
Call  Tofl-Fraa 
1-800-426-5499 
In  Mass.  (508)  230-3700 
(SOB)  238-8 


FAX  (506)  S 


1-8250 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 
4381  •  3725/3745  •  3380  •  3480 

•  All  peripherals  •  Feature  Work 

•  IBM  MAQ  •  Upgrades 


Salem  Computer  Group 


(800)727-5999 


Fax  (919)  661-3400 


HP  HP 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spectrum 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
Processors  •  Peripherals  •  Systems 

All  in  Stock  -  Immediate  Delivery 
All  warranted  to  qualify  for  manufacturer’s  maintenance 

ConAm  Corporation 

It’s  Performance  That  Counts! 
800/926-6264  213/419-2200 

FAX  213/419-2275 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD’S 
MARKETPLACE 
PAGES  WORK ... 


Computerworld  is  the  only  computer  publication  to  give 
readers  an  established  classified  advertising  resource  for 
over  two  decades!  And  since  Computerworld  has  been  the 
weekly  computer  newspaper  of  choice  since  1967  -  that 
means  Computerworld’s  loyal  readers  will  expect  to  see 
your  classified  message  in  Computerworld’s  Marketplace 
Pages! 


To  place  your  ad,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising  at 

800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Where  all  computer  buyers  and  sellers  go  to  market. 


Classified 

Marketplace 


delivers  your 
message  in 
companies  that 
plan  to  buy 
your  product 
or  service. 


From  PCs  to  minis, 
mainframes  to  super¬ 
computers,  Comput¬ 
erworld’s  readers  buy 
products  across  all 
ranges  of  today’s  com¬ 
puters.  So  if  you’re 
selling,  advertise  in 
the  newspaper  that 
delivers  readers  that 
plan  to  buy  YOUR 
product  or  service. 
Advertise  in  Comput¬ 
erworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call: 


(800)343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  December  27, 1991 

Closing 

price 

Ask 

Bid 

IBM  XT  Model  089 

$375 

$450 

$375 

AT  Model  099 

$500 

$525 

$475 

AT  Model  239 

$550 

$650 

$500 

AT  Model  339 

$750 

$1,000 

$700 

PS/2  Model  30  286 

$750 

$900 

$700 

PS/2  Model  60 

$900 

$1,500 

$900 

PS/2  Model  80 

$2,250 

$2,600 

$2,150 

PS/2  Model  90 

$4,300 

$4,600 

$4,100 

Compaq  Portable  II 

$400 

$500 

$375 

Portable  286 

$900 

$1,000 

$800 

Portable  386 

$1,800 

$1,900 

$1,500 

SLT286 

$1,200 

$1,300 

$1,000 

LTE  286 

$1,000 

$1,300 

$900 

Deskpro  286E 

$850 

$1,000 

$800 

Deskpro  386/20 

$2,000 

$2,300 

$1,900 

Apple  Macintosh  Plus 

$700 

$750 

$650 

SE 

$1,010 

$1,050 

$950 

IIX 

$3,100 

$3,350 

$3,000 

IICI 

$3,700 

$3,800 

$3,700 

IIFX 

$4,600 

$4,900 

$4,400 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE  CORP. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 

Classified  Marketplace 
Featuring 

□  Hardware 

□  Software 

□  PC  Rentals 

□  Conversions 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  PC  Products 

□  Time/Services 

□  Communications 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Network  Installation 

□  Business  Opportunities 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 

□  Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 

Reach  over  629,000 
information  systems 
professionals  by  placing 
your  company's  message  in 

Classified  Marketplace. 


Name: 
Title:  _ 


Company: . 
Address:  _ 
City: _ 


State: . 


Zip: 


Telephone: 
Ad  Size: 


.columns  wide  x 


inches  deep. 


□  I  am  enclosing  ad  material  with  this  form. 

Return  this  form  and 
advertising  material  to: 

Computerworld 
Classified  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01 701 -91 71 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


Time/Services 


Financial  Technologies 

Information  you  can  bank  on! 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  for 
...  outsourcing  ... 

1-800-443-8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


IBM  MVS/XA 
Environment 
DB2,  IDMS/R,  Model 
204  and  4GLs 
Professional  Support 
Staff 

Experienced 
Migration  Manage¬ 
ment  Team 
Simplified  Pricing 
and  Invoicing 


•  AS/400 

•  Full  Supporting 

Services 

-  Media  Conversion 

-  Laser  &  Impact 

Print  Facility 

-  Application 

Programming 

•  Technical  Support 

•  24  Hours  a  Day  - 
7  Days  a  Week 


May&Speh,inc. 

1501  Opus  Place,  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515-5713 

1(800)  729-1501 

For  More  Information  Contact  Tony  Rameri 


Offshore  Outsourcing 


Many  companies  are  using  low  cost  offshore 
programming.  We  have  the  qualified  people 
(over  200)  and  hardware  for  your  projects. 
Why  pay  more  when  you  can  do  it  for  less? 
We  have  the  references  to  prove  it. 


O'  DOS  to  MVS  conversions 
O' Unisys  to  IBM  conversions 
O'  DBMS  conversions 
O'  TP  monitor  conversions 
O'  Mainframe  development 
O'  Consulting  &  Other  Services 


DBMS  Software 
Services 

5007  Longshadow 
Dickinson  TX  77539 
Phone/Fax 
(713)534-4015 


Network  Installation 


■COMPUTBi  CABLING 
DESIGN  AND  INSTALLATION 


Wf  SPECIALIZE  IN: 


•  Local  area  Network  Wiring  Topologies 
National  Affiliate  Network  (NAN)  program. 


COST  EFFECTIVE  NETWORKS 


•  Fiber  Optics  •  Token  Ring  •  Ethernet  •  UTP 

•  IBM's  COS  •  DEC  •  MOD -TAP  •  STAR-TEK 


OVER  500  INSTALLATIONS  IN  OVER  40  STATES! 


© 

BiCSi 


Call  for  Our  rlfSTr^ 

Nationwide  Services  ACTION 
800  283  2821 


C0MPUTERW0R1D 

CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Examines  the  issues  while  computer  professionals  examine  our 
message.  Call  for  all  the  details. 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.(  508/879-0700) 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
INFO.  TECH.  SOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/ESA,  MVS/XA,  TSO/E, 
ISPF/PDF,  CICS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP, 
DOS/VSE,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical/Operations/ 
Production  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA -Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Disaster  Recovery  Services 

Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 


,® 


(M IT1DI/CO 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP, 

430  Gotham  Parkway,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 


CONTROL 


Remote  Processing  that 
puls  you  in  control. 


»  VM/XA,  MVS/XA. 
DOS/VSE 
•Guaranteed 
Service  Levels 
•  Fixed  Pricing 


Expert  Professional  Staff 
Disaster  Recovery  Services 
Satellite  Communications 
Priming  &  Mail  Services 


A  ft  nay  Data  Services  Inc. 
Call  1-800-ADS-7112 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  •  OUTSOURCING 


•  MVS/ESA 

•  MVS/XA 

•  DB2 


•CICS 

•TSO 

•  IMS/DBDC 


1  VM/370 
1  CMS 
'  DOS/VSE 


OVER  1 50  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 
•  DEVELOPMENT  •  DEBUGGING 


'  PRODUCTIVITY 


•  PERFORMANCE 


•  TELENET 

•  SEARSNET 


•TYMNET 

'  IBM  INFORMATION  NETWORK 


EXTRAORDINARY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MIGRATION  MANAGEMENT 


GIS 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS,  INC 


815  Commerce  Drive.  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


708-574-3656 


New  England 
617-595-8000 
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“After  running  our  recruitment 
advertisement  successive  weeks  in 
Computerworld,  I  found  we  didn’t 

have  to  advertise  •  Bob  Monastero 

Manager  or  Human  Resources, 

OnVU/llDrO  olea  ^  Information  Management 

dll  J  VT  llCl  C  Xerox  Corporation 


Calling  itself  “The  Document  Company,”  Xe¬ 
rox  Corporation  provides  copiers,  fax  ma¬ 
chines,  printers,  and  systems  products  to  or¬ 
ganizations  of  all  sizes,  from  single-person 
businesses  to  multi-billion  dollar  companies. 
With  1 00,000  employees  located  in  virtually 
every  country  worldwide,  the  company's  do¬ 
mestic  operations  encompass  district  offices 
in  65  U.S.  cities  and  65,000  employees  na¬ 
tionwide.  At  Xerox  divisional  headquarters  in 
Rochester,  NY,  hiring  up  to  50  systems  pro¬ 
fessionals  annually  is  the  responsibility  of  Bob 
Monastero,  Manager  of  Human  Resources, 
Information  Management. 

“In  information  management,  our  charter  is 
to  develop  systems  that  support  the  strate¬ 
gic  business  requirements  of  each  and  ev¬ 
ery  client  function.  Because  Xerox  offers 
such  a  diverse  product  line,  our  customers 
and  prospective  customers  represent  every 
industry  imaginable.  My  job,  then,  is  to  re¬ 
cruit  for  a  wide  range  of  systems  positions. 
Specifically,  I  must  find  qualified  profession¬ 
als  with  3+  years  of  experience  as  applica¬ 
tions  developers,  technical  systems  strate¬ 
gists,  senior  project  managers,  and  informa¬ 
tion  engineers,  as  well  as  specialists  in  ar¬ 
eas  like  artificial  intelligence,  knowledge- 
based  systems,  and  information  engi¬ 
neering.  With  Computerworld,  we  attract 
more  candidates  with  the  exact  credentials 
we’ve  defined  -  and  by  a  wide  margin. 

“Our  recruitment  advertising  program  in 
Computerworld  actually  began  in  1990  with 
one  trial  advertisement.  I  was  looking  for  a 
systems  professional  with  a  very  specialized 
skill  set.  When  an  advertisement  we  placed 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  uncovered  only  one  likely 
candidate,  I  knew  I  had  to  find  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  vehicle.  The  same  advertisement  run 


in  other  newspapers  produced  equally  lack¬ 
luster  results.  That’s  when  I  decided  to  try 
Computerworld. 

“Response  from  our  very  first  Comput¬ 
erworld  advertisement  was  exponentially 
better  in  terms  of  candidate  qualifications 
matching  our  particular  requirements.  Even 
in  this  very  narrow  search,  the  200  resumes 
we  received  yielded  a  dozen  or  so  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  specific  qualifications  we 
needed.  In  typical  situations  where  I'm  look¬ 
ing  to  fill  more  generic  systems  positions, 
Computerworld  delivers  even  more  re¬ 
sponses  and  a  greater  number  of  qualified 
candidates.  After  running  our  recruitment 
advertisement  successive  weeks  in  Comput¬ 
erworld,  I  found  we  didn’t  have  to  advertise 
anywhere  else. 

“With  its  appropriate  environment  and 
breadth  of  readership,  Computerworld 
cost-effectively  generates  a  wealth  of 
highly  qualified  candidates  -  advertisement 
after  advertisement.  That's  why,  one  year 
after  our  trial  recruitment  advertisement, 
we’re  still  advertising  in  Computerworld.  In 
fact,  based  on  our  tremendous  success, 
we’re  doubling  our  1 991  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  in  Computerworld. 

Computerworld.  It’s  where  serious  employ¬ 
ers  -  like  Bob  Monastero  -  reach  qualified 
candidates  with  key  computer  skills.  Every 
week.  Whether  you  use  computers,  make 
computers,  or  sell  computer  products  and 
services,  Computerworld  can  help  you  re¬ 
cruit  the  experienced  professionals  your 
business  demands.  For  all  the  facts,  call 
John  Corrigan,  Vice-President/Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA,  508/ 
879-0700). 
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INDUSTRY 

ALMANAC 

NETWORKING  STOCKS 

Kenneth  Leon,  analyst  at  Bear,  Stearns  &  Co., 
Dec.  18, 1991 

On  the  telecommunications  side,  the  network 
switching  and  transmission  market  looks  very 
strong  this  year.  AT&T,  which  has  strong  global 
Postal  Telephone  and  Telegraph  relationships, 
stands  to  gain  ground. 

AT&T  recently  lost  a  $1  billion  contract  at 
Ameritech,  which  chose  Northern  Telecom, 
Inc.  and  Siemens  AG  instead.  The  failed  deal 
probably  will  not  set  AT&T  back  much,  said  Chair¬ 
man  Robert  Allen.  He  is  bullish  on  new  market  op¬ 
portunities  in  wireless  switching  systems,  personal 
communications  networks  and  broadband  video 
and  high-speed  technologies. 

AT&T  stock  was  recently  upgraded  from  buy  to 
strong  buy. 

Louis  Giglio,  Bear,  Stearns,  Dec.  18, 1991 
International  growth  remains  stronger  than  do¬ 
mestic  growth  for  Novell,  Inc.  However,  the 
company’s  U.S.  business  increased  20%  in  1991. 
Sales  in  1990  were  up  9%  over  1989,  which  grew 
15%  over  the  previous  year. 

Novell’s  workstation  operating  system  strategy 
will  unfold  this  year,  resting  on  several  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Digital  Research,  Inc.  merger.  Plus, 
Novell’s  substantial  investment  in  Unix  Interna¬ 
tional  and  its  partnering  with  leading  Unix  ven¬ 
dors,  including  Sim  Microsystems,  Inc.,  will 
likely  lead  to  Novell  taking  a  more  aggressive  role 
in  desktop  Unix.  Novell  is  rated  buy,  and  Sun  was 
recently  upgraded  from  buy  to  strong  buy. 

Richard  Billy  and  Sam  Kim,  analysts  at  Pruden¬ 
tial  Securities,  Inc.,  Dec.  23, 1991 
Synoptics  Communications,  Inc.  just  reported 
better  quarterly  financials  than  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  for  the  first  time.  However,  Cabletron 
officials  said  in  a  conference  call  that  Synoptics’  re¬ 
cent  price  cuts  on  networking  gear  have  been  a 
“competitive  nonevent.” 

Cabletron  sales  continue  to  be  very  strong.  The 
stock  is  rated  buy. 

KIM  S.  NASH 

What  to  buy 

Analysts  are  mixed  on  networking  stocks 
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Company 
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Network 

Equipment 
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Network 
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Synoptics 

Communications, 
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STOCK  TRADING  INDEX 


THIS  WEEK’S  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  Investors  kicked  off  1992  by  going  gung  ho  on  software 
stocks.  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  rocketed  5  points  last  week 
to  67%,  and  Borland  International,  Inc.  shot  up  6  points 
to  close  Thursday  at  86. 

•  Knowledgeware,  Inc.  started  the  new  year  off  with  a 
3V2-point  jump  last  week,  closing  at  15%.  Meanwhile,  ri¬ 
val  Intersolv,  Inc.  gained  1%  points  to  17%.  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  Inc.  also  gained,  moving  up  1  point  to  32. 

•  Among  heavy  losers,  Pyramid  Technology  Corp.  sank 
3  points  to  12%  after  preannouncing  an  impending  quar¬ 
terly  loss  attributed  to  the  continuing  worldwide  reces¬ 
sion.  Other  clunkers  included  Picturetel  Corp.,  which 
lost  2%  points  to  45%,  and  Stratus  Computer,  Inc., 
which  stumbled  2  points  to  48%. 

•  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  which  is  set  to  announce  a  new 
diskless  workstation  next  week,  rose  2  Vs  points  to  56. 
Mips  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  dropped  V2  a  point  to  9%. 


Computerworld  Friday  Stock  Ticker 


CLOSING  PRICES  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  3, 1992 


TOP  PERCENT  GAINERS  ■  TOP  PERCENT  LOSERS 


Cognos  Inc. 

30.00 

Televideo  Systems 

-17.02 

Convex  Computer 

26.25 

Microcom  Inc. 

-16.48 

Knowledgeware  Inc. 

25.51 

Printronix  Inc. 

-14.29 

Weitek 

23.26 

Pyramid  Technology 

-14.29 

Rexon  Inc. 

21.74 

Sungard  Data  Sys. 

-7.55 

TOP  DOLLAR  GAINERS 

TOP  DOLLAR  LOSERS 

Matsushita  Electronics 

8.50 

Picturetel  Corp. 

-3.25 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

7.00 

Pyramid  Technology 

-2.25 

Storage  Technology 

6.25 

Computer  Sciences 

-1.88 

Aldus  Corp. 

5.75 

Microcom  Inc. 

-1.88 

Autodesk  Inc. 

5.25 

Sungard  Data  Sys. 

-1.50 

Jan.  3 

Wk  Net 

WkPct 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Close 

Change  Change 

Communications  and  Network  Services 

Up  4.21% 

OTC 

12.63 

5.50 

3COM  Corp. 

11.13 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

69.75 

55.75 

American  Info  Techs  Corp. 

64.50 

1.50 

2.38 

NYS 

40.38 

29.00 

AT&T 

39.63 

0.63 

1.60 

OTC 

4.13 

0.88 

Artel  Communication  Corp. 

2.25 

0.25 

12.50 
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54.13 

43.00 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
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1.38 

2.92 
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54  88 

45.38 

BellSouth  Corp. 
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2.13 

4.22 

NYS 

53.25 

25.50 

Cabletron  Systems 

53.25 

2.75 

5.45 
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29.25 

8.25 

Compression  Labs  Inc. 

26.50 

4.38 

19.77 
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5.13 

1.50 

Data  Switch  Corp. 
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-0.13 
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0.69 
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Fibronix  Int’l  Inc. 
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13.21 
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24.25 

6.75 

FileNet  Corp. 
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1.13 

Gandalf  Technologies  Inc. 

2.13 

0.25 

13.33 

NYS 

3.88 

2.00 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

3.00 

0.13 

4.35 

NYS 

34.88 

27.50 

GTE  Corp. 

34.25 

0.00 

0.00 

NYS 

63.00 

44.88 

ITT  Corp. 

55.75 

1.63 

3.00 

OTC 

31.88 

17.88 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp. 

31.38 

2.63 

9.13 

OTC 

14.50 

3.25 

Microcom  Inc. 

9.50 

-1.88 

-16  48 

NYS 

15.88 

4.00 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

15.25 

0.25 

1  67 

OTC 

16.50 

6.25 

Network  General 

16.50 

1.13 

7.32 

OTC 

18.88 

10.50 

Network  Systems  Corp. 
Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

17.38 

2.13 

13.93 

NYS 

46.25 

26.25 

45.38 

1.50 

3.42 

OTC 

62.50 

15.25 

Novell  Inc. 

60  88 

2.50 

4.28 

NYS 

80.75 

67.00 

Nynex  Corp. 

80.75 

1.88 

238 

NYS 

46.75 

38.50 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

45.00 

2.38 

5.57 

OTC 

11.63 

5.63 

Renril  Data  Comm.  Ntwks. 

6.75 

0.38 

5.88 

OTC 

50.75 

11.00 

Picturetel  Corp. 

45.00 

-3.25 

-6.74 

NYS 

17.88 

11.50 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

16.75 

0.50 

3.08 

NYS 

65.88 

49.00 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

65.50 

2.13 

3.35 

NYS 

31.50 

21.25 

United  Telecom 

23.75 

0.63 

2.70 

NYS 

40.75 

33.75 

US  West  Inc. 

38.75 

2.25 

6.16 

Computer  Systems 

Up  4.04% 

OTC 

20.75 

8.25 

Advanced  Logic  Research 

9.75 

0.25 

2.63 

ASE 

17.88 

11.63 

Amdahl  Corp. 

15.88 

0.50 

3.25 

OTC 

73.25 

40.25 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

59.00 

4.00 

7.27 

OTC 

9.13 

2.75 

Archive  Corp. 

4.75 

0.25 

5.56 

OTC 

32.75 

14.50 

AST  Research  Inc. 

18  00 

1.50 

9.09 

NYS 

9.38 

4.63 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman 

5.00 

-0.25 

-4.76 

NYS 

21.63 

8.75 

Commodore  Int'l 

16.00 

-0.75 

-4.48 

NYS 

74.25 

22.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

30.00 

3.75 

14.29 

OTC 

2  63 

0.38 

Computer  Automation  Inc. 

1.13 

0.06 

5.83 

NYS 

13.75 

6.75 

Control  Data  Corp. 

10.25 

0.75 

7.89 

NYS 

19.75 

8.88 

Convex  Computer 

12.63 

2.63 

26.25 

NYS 

52.25 

29  00 

Cray  Research  Inc. 

41.63 

4.63 

12.50 

NYS 

22.50 

3.75 

Data  General  Corp. 

16.13 

1.25 

840 

NYS 

4  38 

1.00 

Datapoint  Corp 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

2.13 

-0.13 

-5.56 

OTC 

36.25 

15.75 

28.13 

2.63 

10.29 

NYS 

83.00 

48.50 

57.88 

4  00 

7.42 

NYS 

28.88 

18.25 

Harris  Corp. 

2863 

4.25 

17.44 

NYS 

56.63 

29  88 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

56.38 

2.50 

4  64 

NYS 

139.75 

83.50 

IBM 

90.38 

1  00 

1.12 

OTC 

12.00 

6.50 

Information  Int'l 

7.75 

0.75 

10.71 

NYS 

145.75 

105.00 

Matsushita  Electronics 

117.50 

8.50 

7.80 

OTC 

20  88 

7.63 

MIPS  Computer  Systems 

10.00 

-0.13 

-1.23 

OTC 

29.50 

10.75 

Pyramid  Technology 

13.50 

-2.25 

-14.29 

OTC 

19.75 

7.50 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

14.13 

1.00 

7.62 

NYS 

48.75 

22.25 

Silicon  Graphics 

44  63 

-0  63 

-1.38 

NYS 

51.50 

20  38 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

4925 

-1.38 

-2.72 

OTC 

38  63 

20.75 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

28.13 

-0  38 

-1.32 

NYS 

17.63 

9  13 

Tandem  Computers  Inc. 

11.88 

-0.13 

-1  04 

OTC 

4.75 

1.25 

TandonCorp 

1.44 

-0.06 

-4.13 

NYS 

36  50 

23.38 

Tandy  Corp 

Teradata 

28.38 

0  38 

1.34 

OTC 

30.75 

9.75 

30.75 

0.13 

0.41 

NYS 

6.13 

1.13 

Ultimate  Corp. 

1.63 

-0.13 

-7.14 

NYS 

7.00 

2.13 

Unisys  Corp 

4.63 

0.38 

8.82 

ASE 

5.75 

2.00 

Wang  Labs  Inc.  (b) 

2.75 

0.13 

4.76 

Software  &  DP  Services 

Up  5.89% 

OTC 

66.50 

27.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

66  00 

3.25 

5.18 

OTC 

12.25 

3.50 

Akxxp 

7.00 

0.50 

7  69 

OTC 

59  88 

24.00 

Aldus  Corp 

42.25 

5.75 

15.75 

OTC 

28.50 

16.25 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

21.00 

1.50 

7.69 

OTC 

17.25 

9.00 

American  Software  Inc. 

14  88 

0.63 

4  39 

NYS 

4  63 

1.63 

Anacomp  Inc. 

363 

-0.13 

-3  33 

OTC 

18.25 

11.88 

Analysts  Int'l 

17.50 

2.50 

16.67 

Jan.  3 

Wk  Net 

WkPct 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Close 

Change  Change 

OTC 

15.13 

4.38 

ASK  Computer  Sys. 

14.88 

1.75 

13.33 

NYS 

46.00 

25.00 

Auto  Data  Processing 

44.50 

0.63 

1.42 

OTC 

62.25 

29.50 

Autodesk  Inc. 

37.25 

5.25 

16.41 

OTC 

37.00 

19.75 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

37.00 

1.00 

2.78 

OTC 

74.75 

27.00 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

66.75 

7.00 

11.72 

OTC 

16.00 

8.75 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc. 

13.63 

-0.13 

-0.91 

OTC 

83.25 

27.88 

Boriand  Int'l 

83.25 

3.25 

4.06 

OTC 

20.88 

7.50 

Cognos  Inc. 

13.00 

3.00 

30.00 

NYS 

11.63 

6.25 

Computer  Associates 

11.63 

1.63 

16.25 

OTC 

17.75 

7.75 

Computer  Horizons 

9.50 

0.50 

5.56 

NYS 

79.25 

47.75 

Computer  Sciences 

77.38 

-1  88 

-2.37 

NYS 

11.25 

7.00 

Computer  Task  Group 

8.13 

0.63 

8.33 

OTC 

22.75 

12.00 

Comshare  Inc. 

14.75 

0.25 

1.72 

OTC 

13.25 

6.00 

Corporate  Software 

12.75 

0.25 

2.00 

NYS 

66.13 

35.00 

General  Motors  E  (EDS) 

64.75 

0.13 

0.19 

OTC 

18.75 

9.25 

Goal  Systems  Int'l 

10.50 

1.00 

10.53 

OTC 

7.00 

2.06 

Hogan  Systems  Inc. 

5.13 

0.25 

5.13 

OTC 

29.25 

9.13 

Information  Resources 

27.25 

3.00 

12.37 

OTC 

15.88 

2.63 

Informix  Corp. 

15.50 

1.63 

11.71 

OTC 

3.63 

1.06 

Intellicorp  Inc. 

1.25 

-0.03 

-2.42 

OTC 

31.50 

13.00 

Intergraph 

19.00 

0.50 

2.70 

OTC 

10.50 

3.00 

Interieaf  Inc. 

7.75 

-0.25 

-3.13 

OTC 

18.25 

6.88 

Intersolv 

17.00 

1.00 

6.25 

OTC 

43.25 

10.50 

Knowledgeware  Inc. 

15.38 

3.13 

25.51 

OTC 

45.00 

20.25 

Legent  Corp. 

39.50 

0.75 

1.94 

OTC 

40.75 

14.75 

Lotus  Development 

27.50 

3.00 

12.24 

OTC 

19.00 

11.50 

Mentor  Graphics 

14.75 

-0.25 

-1.67 

OTC 

32.00 

9.75 

Micrografx 

19.75 

2.00 

11.27 

OTC 

113.00 

48.75 

Microsoft  Corp. 

113.00 

2.63 

2.38 

OTC 

16.63 

5.50 

Oracle  Systems 

15.25 

1.25 

8.93 

OTC 

10.00 

2.75 

Phoenix  Technologies 

8.75 

0.75 

9.38 

OTC 

23.50 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology 

19.50 

0.75 

4.00 

NYS 

67.63 

39.38 

Policy  Management  Sys. 

67.63 

3.13 

4.84 

NYS 

37.00 

16.00 

Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

35.63 

-0.88 

-2.40 

OTC 

15.00 

6.75 

Ross  Systems 

12.25 

0.75 

6.52 

OTC 

27.50 

17.75 

SEI  Corp. 

26.25 

2.75 

11.70 

OTC 

23.38 

13.88 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

21.00 

1.75 

9.09 

OTC 

35.25 

12.50 

Software  Publishing  Corp. 

17.13 

1.63 

10.48 

NYS 

24.63 

7.38 

Sterting  Software 

22.75 

-0.50 

-2.15 

OTC 

20.50 

9.88 

Sungard  Data  Sys. 

18.38 

-1.50 

-7.55 

OTC 

43.50 

13.00 

Symantec  Corp. 

42.75 

0.50 

1.18 

NYS 

15.50 

4.63 

System  Center  Inc 

14.00 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

37.25 

12.50 

System  Software  Assoc. 

21.75 

-0.25 

-1.14 

Semiconductors 

Up  9.92%  1 

NYS 

18.25 

4.00 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.25 

1.50 

8.96 

NYS 

12.50 

6.50 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

9.88 

1.50 

17.91 

OTC 

13.50 

6.50 

Chips  &  Technologies 

8.38 

0.50 

6.35 

OTC 

59.25 

38.00 

Intel  Corp. 

50.00 

2.50 

5.26 

NYS 

12.50 

5.38 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

9.00 

1.25 

16.13 

NYS 

19.13 

9.50 

Micron  Technology 

15.00 

1.00 

7.14 

NYS 

71.25 

45.75 

Motorola  Inc. 

65.75 

2.25 

3.54 

NYS 

8.38 

3.88 

National  Semiconductor 

6.88 

0.13 

1.85 

NYS 

47.63 

26.00 

Texas  Instruments 

31.50 

0.50 

1.61 

OTC 

12.25 

4.63 

VLSI  Technology 

8.50 

0.63 

7  94 

OTC 

16.75 

4.50 

Weitek 

6.63 

1.25 

23.26 

ASE 

6.75 

2.00 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

3.13 

0.50 

19.05 

Peripherals  &  Subsystems 

Up  6.52%  1 

OTC 

2.75 

1.00 

Apertus  Technologies 

1.25 

0.06 

5.22 

OTC 

17.63 

7.50 

Banctec  Inc. 

17.63 

1.75 

11.02 

OTC 

32.50 

7.25 

Cambex  Corp. 

32.50 

3.00 

10.17 

ASE 

11.75 

6.50 

Cognitronics  Corp. 

963 

0.75 

8.45 

NYS 

29.75 

12.50 

Conner  Peripherals 

17.75 

2.13 

13.60 

ASE 

19.25 

7.75 

Dataram  Corp. 

18.00 

-0.75 

-4  00 

NYS 

13.13 

4.88 

EMC  Corp. 

12.25 

0.63 

5.38 

NYS 

49.75 

37.63 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

48.50 

2.00 

4.30 

OTC 

11.25 

4.75 

Emulex  Corp. 

5.38 

0.25 

4  88 

OTC 

24  00 

14.75 

Evans  &  Sutherland 

20.88 

-0.13 

-0.60 

OTC 

9.25 

4.00 

Iomega  Corp. 

9.25 

0.63 

725 

OTC 

28.25 

12.75 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

20.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

6.25 

1.63 

Maxtor  Corp. 

5.75 

0.75 

15.00 

OTC 

18.00 

5.50 

Micropoiis  Corp. 

9.75 

1.00 

11.43 

NYS 

97.50 

78.25 

3MCorp 

95  00 

3.88 

425 

OTC 

10.75 

3.50 

Printronix  Inc. 

3.75 

-0.63 

-14.29 

NYS 

26.75 

11.25 

QMS  Inc. 

14.25 

1.75 

1400 

OTC 

18.25 

888 

Quantum  Corp 

13.00 

2.25 

20.93 

NYS 

10.38 

4  63 

Recognition  Equipment 

10.00 

0.63 

6.67 

OTC 

11.50 

4.88 

Rexon  Inc. 

7.00 

1.25 

21  74 

OTC 

19.88 

7.13 

Seagate  Technology 

10.13 

1  00 

10  96 

NYS 

51.50 

17.75 

Storage  Technology 

45.75 

625 

15  82 

NYS 

30  88 

16.00 

Tektronix  Inc. 

21  00 

2.75 

15.07 

OTC 

0.53 

016 

Televideo  Systems 

0.16 

-0.03 

-1702 

NYS 

68.75 

35.75 

Xerox  Corp. 

67.50 

-0.50 

Leasing  Companies 

Up  0.43%  I 

OTC 

16.25 

7.50 

AmpJicon  Inc. 

14.13 

-0.63 

-4.24 

NYS 

28.38 

18.13 

Comdisco  Inc. 

21.25 

088 

429 

OTC 

16.25 

10.25 

LDI  Corporation 

15.25 

0.25 

167 
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Big  Blue  gaining  in 
mainframe  security 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


Until  recently,  it  took  little  more 
than  the  toss  of  a  coin  to  decide 
which  of  the  top  mainframe  secu¬ 
rity  packages  to  install.  Comput¬ 
er  Associates  International, 
Inc.’s  ACF2  and  Top  Secret  and 
IBM’s  RACF  offer  similar  levels 
of  protection  and  account  for  all 
but  a  small  piece  of  the  market. 

However,  an  informal  poll  of 
users  —  backed  by  recent  mar¬ 
ket  research  —  suggests  that 
RACF  is  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

Despite  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  that  shifting  from  one 
mainframe  security  package  to 
another  is  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive,  users  cited  various  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

Some  said  they  believed  IBM 
was  better  equipped  to  offer  se¬ 
curity  products  in  a  distributed 
environment  that  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  platforms  and  not 
just  mainframes.  Others  said 
IBM  was  probably  better  able  to 
develop  security  protection  for 
DB2,  its  mainframe  database. 
Still  others  said  implementing 
enhancements  to  Top  Secret 
and  ACF2  was  troublesome. 

“There  is  only  one  reason,” 
said  Robert  Courtney,  a  security 
consultant  in  Port  Ewen,  N.Y. 
“In  today’s  environment,  Top 
Secret  is  a  better  package,  but 
IBM  is  in  a  better  position  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  mainframe 
environment.” 

The  suggestion  that  there  is  a 
shift  in  security  packages  in  ei¬ 
ther  direction  is  a  “total  inaccu¬ 
racy,”  according  to  Ken  Farber, 
research  and  development  con¬ 
sultant  at  CA. 


The  primary  security  concern 
in  today’s  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment  is  the  proliferation  of  plat¬ 
forms  and  networks  over  wide 
geographic  areas,  he  said.  Nei¬ 
ther  CA  nor  IBM  has  delivered 
complete  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  Farber  added. 

However,  it  appears  that  the 
users  who  switch  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  that.  They  are  ei- 

Big  two 

Securing  IBM  mainframe  sites 
is  predominantly  left  up  to  a 
couple  of  familiar  companies 


Data  security 


1990  installations 

Response  base:  195 
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1991  plan  to  buy 

Response  base:  26 


Source:  Sentry  Market  Research 
CW  Chart:  Marie  Haines 


ther  spooked  by  IBM  hints  or 
simply  believe  IBM  will  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  down  the  road  of  address¬ 
ing  various  issues. 

For  example,  this  month, 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  in  San 
Francisco  will  begin  writing  con¬ 
version  routines  that  will  take  it 
to  RACF  after  four  years  of  run¬ 
ning  Top  Secret,  said  Lloyd 
Cole,  vice  president  at  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Division  of  the 
company.  Cole  estimated  the 
process  will  take  12  to  18 
months.  He  declined  to  say  how 
much  the  switch  will  cost. 

The  lengthy  and  involved 
conversion  is  part  of  a  strategy 
to  move  to  a  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  and  management  environ¬ 
ment,  Cole  said.  “Our  feeling, 
based  on  talking  with  CA  and 
IBM,  is  that  we’ll  be  better  posi¬ 
tioned  to  move  into  an  [Open 
Software  Foundation  Distribut¬ 
ed  Computing  Environment  and 
Distributed  Management  Envi¬ 
ronment]  with  RACF  than  we 
would  be  with  Top  Secret.  ’  ’ 

Moving  from  Top  Secret  to 
RACF  is  “under  consideration” 
at  Syntex  (U.S.A.),  Inc.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  said  Edward  Wag¬ 
ner,  security  manager  in  corpo¬ 
ration  information  services.  The 
reason  is  “fear,  uncertainty  and 
doubt”  about  the  future,  he  said. 

“CA  has  made  major  strides 
down  the  road  to  a  platform-in¬ 
dependent  security  strategy” 
and  is  not  likely  to  trail  IBM, 
countered  John  Blackley,  infor¬ 
mation  security  administrator  at 
Capital  Holding  Corp.  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  an  ACF2  and  Top  Se¬ 
cret  user. 

Another  reason  to  shift  is  that 
upgrades  are  difficult  to  imple¬ 
ment,  Wagner  said,  noting  that 
the  process  is  harder  for  larger 
installations. 

However,  some  users  and  ex¬ 
perts  are  baffled  by  these  plans 
to  move,  given  the  similarity  of 
the  products  and  the  complexity 
and  cost  of  converting. 


IBM  moves  to  bolster  portable  efforts 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


ARMONK,  N.Y.  —  Users 
watching  IBM’s  moves  in  the 
portable  market  said  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  lackluster  history  in  this 
arena,  coupled  with  vicious  com¬ 
petition,  will  keep  it  from  making 
much  headway  with  its  planned 
bevy  of  new  products. 

“I’m  skeptical;  maybe  the 
products  will  be  great,  but  they’ll 
be  too  pricey,”  said  Jacqueline 
Bynsdorp,  personal  computer 
coordinator  at  Jockey  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc. 

She  said  Jockey  —  which  is  an 
IBM  shop  but  uses  portables 
from  Toshiba  America  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.  and  NEC 
Technologies,  Inc.  —  was  not 
likely  to  buy  IBM  portables. 

Sources  said  IBM  is  planning 
a  multifaceted  attack  that  will  in¬ 


clude  the  following  rollouts: 

•  An  80M-byte  hard  drive  up¬ 
grade  for  the  L40SX,  expected 
this  month.  One  PC  director  at  a 
major  East  Coast  insurer  said  his 
firm  has  been  receiving  L40s 
with  80M-byte  drives  since  last 
month  and  has  been  promised 
120M-byte  drives  before  June. 
Sources  close  to  IBM  denied  that 
the  firm  will  ship  120M-byte  up¬ 
grades  for  the  L40. 

•  A  low-end,  5.5-pound  note¬ 
book  based  on  the  Micro  Chan¬ 
nel  Architecture  bus,  slated  to 
ship  at  the  end  of  next  month. 
Similar  to  IBM  Japan’s 
PS/55note  but  with  an  internal 
floppy  and  a  40M-byte  hard 
drive,  this  will  initially  use  Intel 
Corp.’s  16-MHz  80386SX  chip. 

•  A  midyear  release  of  a  pen- 
based  system  that  will  weigh 
about  five  pounds,  use  a  20-MHz 
386SL  chip  and  run  Go  Corp.’s 


Penpoint  operating  system.  This 
is  expected  to  offer  four  to  eight 
hours  of  battery  life. 

•  A  third-quarter  release  of  an 
active-matrix  color  laptop  that 
will  use  IBM’s  386SLC  power 
management  chip  and  a  nickel- 
metal  hydride  battery,  which  will 
give  it  two  hours  of  battery  life. 

•  A  fourth-quarter  release  of  a 
sub-6-pound  color  notebook 
with  a  passive-matrix  screen. 

The  bottom  line,  though,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts,  is  that  heavy 
IBM  users  will  buy,  and  others 
will  probably  just  kick  tires. 

“They’ll  sell  these  products 
into  true  Blue  accounts,  and  if 
that’s  all  they  do,  they’ll  get 
something  like  8%  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  that’s  not  bad,”  said  An¬ 
drew  M.  Seybold,  editor  in  chief 
at  the  “Outlook  on  Professional 
Computing,”  a  newsletter  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 


NEWS  SHORTS 

HP  embraces  Token  Ring 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  took  strides  last  week  to  improve  the 
ability  of  its  Unix-based  reduced  instruction  set  computing 
(RISC)  systems  to  connect  to  IBM  Token  Ring  networks.  A 
longtime  Ethernet  stalwart,  HP  has  announced  support  for  the 
industry-standard  Token  Ring  protocol  with  an  adapter  card 
for  all  HP  RISC  computers.  The  company  will  be  reselling 
Madge  Networks,  Inc.’s  Madge  Smart  16/4  Extended  Indus¬ 
try  Standard  Architecture  Ringnode  as  a  Token  Ring  network 
card.  Ranging  in  price  from  $1,295  to  $2,895  (depending  on 
system  size),  the  cards  will  be  available  this  month  for  the  Se¬ 
ries  800  midrange  RISC  systems,  in  March  for  the  Series  700 
workstations  and  toward  midyear  for  the  HP  3000  Model 
900s. 


Seagate  loses  ground  in  IBM  suit 

A  federal  judge  in  Minneapolis  has  granted  IBM  a  preliminary 
injunction  in  its  suit  over  high-tech  trade  secrets  filed  in  Octo¬ 
ber  against  Seagate  Technology,  Inc.  and  a  former  IBM  prod¬ 
uct  development  manager.  Both  Seagate  and  former  IBMer 
Peter  I.  Bonyhard  have  been  enjoined  from  “using  or  disclos¬ 
ing”  technology  that  Bonyhard  helped  develop  at  IBM.  Bony- 
hard  is  also  prohibited  from  taking  any  position  at  Seagate  that 
would  involve  him  in  the  development,  design  or  manufacture 
of  products  involving  IBM’s  technology. 


United  Telecom  completes  buyout 

United  Telecommunications,  Inc.  is  acting  on  its  option  to  buy 
the  remaining  19.9%  of  U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Co.  from 
GTE  Corp.  The  $530  million  transaction  should  be  completed 
by  Jan.  31.  United  Telecom  merged  its  telecom  services  with 
GTE’s  Sprint  and  Telenet  subsidiaries  five  years  ago;  United 
Telecom  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  Sprint  two  years 
ago,  with  an  option  to  purchase  the  rest  by  1 995. 


DEC  slapped  with  $2.5  million  fine 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Department  levied  a  $2.4  million  fine 
against  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  saying  the  company  violated 
export  regulations  in  31  instances  between  1986  and  1989. 
According  to  spokesman  Mark  Fredrickson,  the  fines  stemmed 
from  allegations  that  DEC  shipped  products  worth  $19  million 
prior  to  receiving  appropriate  export  licenses.  He  said  the  em¬ 
ployees  responsible  are  no  longer  at  the  company  and  that  the 
shipments  in  question  were  not  sent  to  any  countries  that  were 
deemed  a  security  threat. 


Justice  security  lapses  rapped 

A  report  released  last  week  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives’  Government  Operations  Committee  said  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  failed  to  conduct  risk  analyses,  develop 
contingency  plans  and  conduct  adequate  security  training.  The 
department  has  made  some  security  improvements  but  still 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  federal  law,  according  to  the 
report. 


Wang  fattens  its  wallet 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  is  about  to  add  $11  million  to  its  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  from  the  sale  of  its  Network  Services  Group  to  the 
UK’s  Cable  &  Wireless  PLC.  Wang  is  selling  the  7-year-old 
unit,  which  provides  wide-area  network  services,  because  it  no 
longer  fits  the  company’s  strategy,  a  Wang  spokesman  said. 
Network  Services  will  remain  in  Lowell,  Mass. 


Northgate  expands  distribution 

Northgate  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  moved  beyond  mail  order 
last  week  by  forming  a  new  division  that  moves  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis-based  company  into  such  distribution  channels  as  dealers, 
value-added  resellers  (VAR)  and  systems  integrators.  The 
company  is  actively  recruiting  dealers  and  VARs  to  carry  its  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80386  and  I486  line  of  personal  computers.  It  pre¬ 
dicts  business  partnerships  by  midyear. 
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1992:  A  SLIGHT  UPTICK 


NEWS 


U.S.  sees  industry  growth  in  ’92 


OS/2,  SAA  will  be  'out/ 
Windows ‘in’ this  year 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  De¬ 
spite  predicting  a  sluggish  econ¬ 
omy,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  expects  that  1992 
sales  of  computer  hardware  will 
produce  the  first  real  growth  in 
four  years,  while  revenue  from 
computer  software  and  services 
will  continue  to  rise  at  double¬ 
digit  rates. 

Moreover,  information  ser¬ 
vices  topped  the  agency’s  list  of 
fastest  growing  service  sectors. 


Similar  good  tidings  for  the 
computer  industry  come  courte¬ 
sy  of  Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp.’s 
annual  overview  of  how  various 
industries  will  fare  in  the  coming 
year.  Standard  &  Poor’s  said  it 
expects  the  operating  profits  of 
computer  manufacturers  to 
jump  12%  this  year,  after  sliding 
2%  in  1991.  Computer  analyst 
Lawrence  Freitag  said  the  in¬ 
crease  will  come  from  an  im¬ 
proved  world  economy,  recent 
industry  cost-cutting  and  re¬ 
structuring  and  new  product  in¬ 
troductions. 

In  its  annual  analysis  of  350 
industries,  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  said  the  value  of  U.S. 
hardware  shipments  worldwide 
will  grow  4%  this  year,  following 
an  estimated  decline  of  2.2%  last 


year  and  0.1%  in  1990. 

“While  [4%  is]  a  moderate 
growth  rate  ...  it  marks  the  first 
positive  growth  since  shipments 
peaked  in  1988,”  said  J.  Michael 
Farren,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  undersecretary  for  inter¬ 
national  trade. 

However,  the  anticipated  rise 
in  sales  will  not  forestall  a  total 
computer  industry  employment 
drop  from  235,000  to  225,000, 
following  a  decline  of  15,000 
workers  last  year,  the  agency 
said.  And  despite  the  bullish 
sales  forecasts,  Freitag  said 


computer  companies  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  find  themselves  locked  in  a 
profits  squeeze. 

Despite  the  expected  sales 
growth  and  a  forecast  increase  in 
exports,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  said  imports  will  grow  fast¬ 
er,  leading  to  a  computer  trade 
deficit  of  $1.5  billion  this  year, 
after  a  near  balance  of  trade  in 
1991. 

The  expected  strong  perfor¬ 
mance  for  the  computer  industry 
is  based  in  part  on  an  assumption 
that  the  economy  here  and 
abroad  will  grow  this  year,  im¬ 
proving  in  real  terms  of  3%  in 
the  U.S.,  the  agency  said. 

The  report  also  said  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  going  into  1992  with 
substantially  lower  inventories 
than  in  1991,  with  more  new 


products  scheduled  for  introduc¬ 
tion  and  with  the  likelihood  of  the 
release  of  some  pent-up  demand 
from  users  who  have  been  sitting 
on  their  information  systems 
wallets  for  two  years. 

Tempering  optimism 

But  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the 
Commerce  Department  projec¬ 
tions  may  be  the  underlying  as¬ 
sumption  about  the  overall  econ¬ 
omy,  developed  last  July  —  a 
projection  some  economists  and 
users  now  see  as  optimistic. 

Tim  Jackelen,  MIS  director  at 
Northrup  King  Co.,  a  Minneapo- 
lis-area  farm  supply  company, 
said  his  firm  would  not  be  a  big  IS 
spender  this  year  because  it 
made  major  investments  in  new 
systems  last  year.  But  he  said  he 
expects  IS  spending  in  his  area 
to  rebound  this  year  as  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  economy  improves. 

Tim  Miles,  a  senior  analyst  at 
the  Commerce  Department’s 
Office  of  Computers  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Equipment,  acknowledged 
that  the  forecasts  were  put  to¬ 
gether  at  a  time  when  there  was 
more  optimism  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery.  “We  still  expect 
the  spending  on  workstations, 
PCs  and  portables  will  be  fairly 
good.  The  big  question  is  what’s 
going  to  happen  to  the  big-ticket 
items  like  mainframes.  The  [5% 
growth  estimate]  for  main¬ 
frames  may  be  somewhat  opti¬ 
mistic,”  he  said. 

As  for  information  services, 
the  forecast  said  despite  heady 
growth  projections,  U.S.  provid¬ 
ers  face  aggressive  new  compe¬ 
tition  from  Europe  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  considerable  uncertainty 
over  possible  government  ac¬ 
tions  on  issues  of  privacy  and  in¬ 
tellectual  property  protection. 

Revenue  growth  in  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  networking  services 
will  be  fueled  in  part  by  a  con¬ 
tinuing  trend  toward  outsourc¬ 
ing,  the  report  said.  Expendi¬ 
tures  on  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  will  also  drive  growth. 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  — 
Would-be  Nostradami  from 
Technology  Investment  Strate¬ 
gies  Corp.  (TISC)  took  their 
shots  at  predicting  what  1992 
holds  for  the  computer  industry, 
but  mostly  they  played  it  safe, 
echoing  forecasts  from  previous 
years. 

General  themes  for  ’92  in¬ 
cluded  such  proclamations  as 
proprietary  systems  dying  while 
end  users  grab  power  from  data 
center  managers.  TISC  Vice 
President  Frank  Gens,  however, 
last  week  outlined  tan¬ 
gibles  that  take  the  hol¬ 
lowness  out  of  those  re¬ 
frains. 

Among  other  predic¬ 
tions,  TISC,  based 
here,  went  out  on  the 
following  limbs: 

•  No  more  OS/2. 

IBM  may  have  pushed 
OS/2  2.0  out  the  door 
before  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  New  Technol¬ 
ogy  (NT),  but  the  few-months 
lead  does  not  guarantee  success, 
according  to  Gens. 

IBM  made  good  on  its  word  to 
ship  its  32-bit  desktop  operating 
system  by  year’s  end.  But  this 
means  little  compared  with  the 
huge  installed  base  of  Windows 
users,  Gens  said. 

“Users  are  just  plain  tired  of 
waiting  for  OS/2,  so  NT  will 
surge  right  past  OS/2  by  year’s 
end,”  Gens  predicted. 

•  Bye-bye  Banyan.  The  merg¬ 
er  of  Microsoft  and  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  would  make  good 
sense,  Gens  said.  Banyan’s 
Vines,  which  he  called  a  sound 
network  operating  system,  could 
bolster  Microsoft’s  showing  in 
that  arena,  where  LAN  Manager 
is  a  “fairly  weak”  product. 

•  R.I.P.  SAA.  Systems  Appli¬ 


cation  Architecture  (SAA)  will 
meet  with  a  wrenching  demise  in 
’92. 

If  IBM  has  any  sense  at  all,  it 
will  face  marketplace  reality  and 
redesign  SAA  to  incorporate 
multivendor  standards,  not  just 
“what  IBM  calls  ‘standard,’  ” 
Gens  said. 

In  its  current  incarnation, 
SAA  is  a  mix  of  open  and  propri¬ 
etary  interfaces.  An  architecture 
called  SAA  will  likely  survive 
1992,  but  it  will  be  nothing  like 
what  is  now  available,  Gens  pre¬ 
dicted.  “Proprietary  interfaces 
such  as  CICS  and  IBM’s  own 
SQL  will  take  a  back  seat”  to 
more  standardized 
terms,  he  added. 

•  Users  unite.  Sure, 
observers  have  long 
predicted  that  users 
will  band  together  and 
stand  as  a  single  mighty 
force  against  domineer¬ 
ing  vendors,  but  it  is 
real  this  time,  Gens 
said.  Vertical  market- 
based  user  groups  have 
sprung  up  in  the  last  year,  spell¬ 
ing  out  open  systems  rules  for 
vendors  to  follow. 

•  ACE  in  the  hole  —  a  6-ft 
trench,  to  be  exact.  In-fight¬ 
ing  among  key  members  of  the 
Advanced  Computing  Environ¬ 
ment  (ACE)  consortium  about 
who  is  doing  what  and  how  well 
will  implode  the  group,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gens. 

Mips  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
and  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation 
are  already  pointing  fingers, 
each  claiming  the  other  is  drag¬ 
ging  out  product  delivery  by  be¬ 
ing  late  with  key  components. 
Meanwhile,  Microsoft  and  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  are  laying 
groundwork  for  their  own  sepa¬ 
rate  stabs  at  the  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computing  market. 
“None  of  these  vendors  is  stand¬ 
ing  still,  but  ACE  is,”  Gens  said. 


Rose-colored  glasses? 

Recession  aside,  the  U.S.  government  is  predicting  fairly  strong 


growth  for  the  domestic  information 
technology  industry 

1991 

1992 

Percent 

increase 

Electronic  information  services 

$10.2 

$12.2 

19.6% 

Data  processing  and 
network  services 

$35.6 

$40.4 

13.5% 

Computer  professional  services 

$49.4 

$56.3 

13.9% 

Computer  hardware 
and  peripherals 

$53.6 

$55.8 

4.1% 

Packaged  software 

$20.3 

$23.2 

14.3% 

(Dollars  are  in  billions,  not  adjusted  for  inflation) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

CW  Chart:  Marie  Haines 

Plans  reveal  wider  options 
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“I’m  committed  to  doing  some 
experimentation  this  year  with 
Unix-based  open  systems.” 

Paul  Prutzman,  director  of 
computing  and  customer  ser¬ 
vices  at  Air  Products  &  Chemi¬ 
cals  Co.  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  fore¬ 
cast  “a  slack-off  in  growth,  but 
not  a  decline,”  in  his  company’s 
use  of  mainframe  millions  of  in¬ 
structions  per  second  during 
1992. 

Prutzman  said  he  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  “de-bottlenecking”  the 
mainframe  by  adding  storage 
and  memory  to  complement  the 
IBM  3090  400E  his  shop  pur¬ 
chased  in  April  1991.  Air  Prod¬ 
ucts  will  likely  buy  an  S-  or  J- 


class  model  on  the  used 
equipment  market  late  this  year 
or  early  next,  Prutzman  said. 

“I  think  everyone’s  more 
aware  of  alternatives  and  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  computing  work 
loads.  I  view  that  as  a  kind  of  re¬ 
balancing.  But  you  can’t  dismiss 
overnight  what  it  took  25  years 
to  build,”  said  Elaine  R.  Bond, 
senior  vice  president  at  Chase 
Manhattan  Corp.’s  Corporate 
Systems  Group. 

The  philosophy  in  many  large 
shops  for  the  1990s  appears  to 
translate  “let  the  application  dic¬ 
tate  the  platform  but  do  not 
throw  out  what  already  exists.” 

This  viewpoint  may  be  em¬ 


braced  out  of  necessity  by  users 
unwilling  to  take  risks  with  what 
passes  for  open  systems  today. 
“I  wish  that  the  sellers  of  open 
systems  would  get 
their  act  together  and 
deliver  usable  prod¬ 
ucts  rather  than  get 
my  appetite  all  ready 
for  futures,”  Moore 
said. 

Henry  Hamilton, 
senior  vice  president 
of  IS  services  at 
Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers,  Inc.  is 
working  on  all  fronts. 

“We’re  bringing  users  closer  to 
technology  with  cooperative 
processing  and  LAN  servers.  It’s 
a  matter  of  where  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  best  suited,”  he  said. 

Stephen  Josselyn,  a  senior  an¬ 


alyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  said  pre¬ 
liminary  forecasts  point  to  a  3% 
growth  in  mainframe  revenue 
this  year. 

“Last  year  turned 
out  to  be  a  worse  year 
than  we  thought  for 
mainframes  because 
IBM  was  not  shipping 
their  new  models,” 
Josselyn  said.  “If  one 
year  is  down,  it’s  easi¬ 
er  to  get  growth  the 
next  year.  And  the 
economy  and  [infor¬ 
mation  technology] 
spending  will  be  up  slightly  in 
1992.”  (See  story  above.)  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Amdahl  Corp.  and  Hita¬ 
chi  Data  Systems  Corp.  will  ship 
their  high-end  mainframe  fam¬ 
ilies  during  1992,  adding  fuel  to 


an  already  competitive  fire. 

Users  are  changing  their 
mainframe  purchase  plans  some¬ 
what.  Instead  of  buying  several 
machines  for  dedicated  tasks 
such  as  production  and  testing, 
users  will  buy  one  huge  comput¬ 
er  that  can  be  partitioned,  said 
Susan  Gannon,  a  senior  analyst 
at  Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Peter  Tarrant,  IBM’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  enterprise  systems  mar¬ 
keting,  said  he  believes  the  main¬ 
frame’s  changing  role  “is  where 
the  biggest  growth  is.”  Custom¬ 
ers  want  to  take  their  current 
functions  and  share  work,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  range  and  reach  of  work 
loads  as  opposed  to  simply  pro¬ 
cessing  applications  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 


Prutzman  may 

buy  a  used  S-  or 
J-class  model 
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String  of  delays  stalls  Windows  3.1 
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mation  systems  strategies. 
“We’ve  got  several  sites  waiting 
to  move  over  to  Windows,  but 
they’ve  held  back  because  Ver¬ 
sion  3.1  is  always  just  around  the 
comer,  and  it’s  supposed  to  be 
quicker  and  better  than  what’s 
out  there  now,”  said  Steve  Birg- 
feld,  a  manager  of  computing 
standards  at  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.’s  IS  group  in  Chantilly,  Va. 
Birgfeld  has  worked  with  several 
beta-test  versions  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  update.  Even  so,  he  said,  he 
has  heard  no  “official  reason” 
why  3. 1  has  not  shipped  yet,  and 
“that’s  a  bit  puzzling.” 

Early  delays  in  Version  3.1 
were  attributed  to  both  difficul¬ 
ties  with  the  new  Truetype  out¬ 
line  font  technology  and  bugs  in 
the  shell  of  the  interface,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jesse  Berst,  publisher  of 
the  “Windows  Watcher”  news¬ 
letter  in  Redmond,  Wash.  These 
have  since  been  ironed  out. 

Another  beta-test  version 
contained  problems  with  certain 
Version  3.0  components  such  as 
memory  mangers  and  was  re¬ 
portedly  incompatible  with  DOS 
extender  applications  adhering 
to  the  DOS  Protected  Mode 
standard.  Cameron  Myhrvold, 


manager  of  Microsoft’s  develop¬ 
er  relations  group,  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  that  problem  to  be  cleared 
up  by  the  time  Version  3.1  is  re¬ 
leased. 

The  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
Windows  3.1  has  also  proven  irk¬ 
some  for  developers  who  are 
writing  pen-based  applications 
based  on  the  Windows  for  Pen 
Computing  platform,  which  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  3.1  up¬ 
date.  “We  wish  Penwindows  was 
ready  because  we’re  ready  to 
ship  [applications].  This  is  the 
first  time  applications  are  ready 
before  the  hardware  or  OS  soft¬ 
ware  is,”  said  Vem  Rayburn, 
chairman  of  Slate  Corp.  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

The  waiting  game 

Some  observers  suggested  that 
3.1  is  ready  but  that  Microsoft  is 
waiting  for  developers  to  build 
up  a  suite  of  applications  opti¬ 
mized  for  the  revamped  environ¬ 
ment. 

At  a  Windows  3.1  software 
developers  conference  in  Au¬ 
gust,  Microsoft  officials  offered  a 
sneak  peek  at  the  update.  It  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  built-in  diag¬ 
nostic  checks  and  balances  that 


Microsoft  hoped  will  lure  devel¬ 
opers  into  aggressively  building 
new  applications  for  it. 

“Microsoft  is  at  the  mercy  of 
3,500  commercial  developers,” 
said  Joel  Diamond,  technical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Windows  User 
Group  Network  in  Media,  Pa. 

“It  takes  a  minimum  of  six 
months  of  developing  and  com¬ 
patibility  testing  when  you’re 
dealing  with  new  [application 
programming  interfaces]  and 
font  specifications.  A  solid  envi¬ 
ronment  will  also  reduce  techni¬ 
cal  support.  No  one  wants  to  give 
money  away  to  the  post  office  for 
update  diskettes,”  Diamond  add¬ 
ed. 

Observers  said  Microsoft  is 
going  to  great  lengths  to  ensure 
that  the  upgrade  is  as  bulletproof 
as  possible  when  it  ships  later 
this  year.  Windows  3.1  is  now  at 
10,000  beta-test  sites,  surpass¬ 
ing  even  the  mammoth  beta-test 
program  of  DOS  5.0. 

Microsoft  has  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  many  of  the  problems 
users  have  today  with  setup  and 
memory  management  can  be 
avoided  through  better  Windows 
documentation  and  installation 
programs. 


IBM  struggles,  hits  target 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


October  1991  for  delivery  by 
year’s  end,  was  provided  elec¬ 
tronically  to  about  350  accounts 
worldwide,  said  Tommy  Steele, 
director  of  the  IBM  Personal 
Systems  Programming  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  He  said 
IBM  will  begin  delivering  a 
shrink-wrapped  version  of  the 
release  by  midmonth. 

IBM  had  plenty  riding  on  this 
shipment.  Last  October,  the 
company  promised  a  limited- 
availability  version  by  year’s  end 
after  postponing  the  full-blown 
Release  2.0  to  March. 

The  limited-availability  ver¬ 
sion  includes  everything  IBM 
promised  users  at  an  April  OS/2 
conference.  The  March  release 
will  include  changes  suggested 
by  beta  testers. 

“It  was  an  important  date,” 
said  Bill  Higgs,  vice  president  of 
software  research  at  Computer 
Intelligence/Infocorp.  “If  they 


had  not  shipped  this  part  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  would 
have  been  a  major  credibility 
gap.” 

Higgs  added  that  this  ship¬ 
ment  does  not  guarantee  that 
IBM  will  deliver  the  complete 
Release  2.0  on  schedule  in 
March,  but  “it  gives  you  a  more 
comfortable  feeling.  ’  ’ 

The  iimited  availability  ver¬ 
sion  is  stabilized  code  with  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  functionality 
as  the  existing  Release  2.0  beta 
code.  It  does  not  have  the  seam¬ 
less  support  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
Windows  applications,  nor  does 
it  support  a  32-bit  graphics  en¬ 
gine.  Both  functions  have  been 
promised  for  the  full-blown  ver¬ 
sion  of  2.0,  now  scheduled  for  a 
March  shipment. 

IBM’s  Steele  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  received  orders  from  about 
350  accounts  worldwide  for  the 
limited  availability  version. 


Customers  had  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  to  receive  this 
release,  including  a  commitment 
to  implement  the  full-blown  Re¬ 
lease  2.0.  Customers  were  also 
required  to  indicate  they  needed 
the  software  for  a  production  ap¬ 
plication  and  to  prove  they  had 
the  necessary  technical  support 
in-house  to  handle  it. 

In  the  works 

Royal  Bank  said  it  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  install  this  release  be¬ 
cause  it  had  scheduled  delivery 
of  applications  to  its  users  based 
on  the  year-end  availability  date 
for  Release  2.0. 

Royal  Bank’s  Oliver  said  he 
had  been  working  closely  with 
IBM  over  the  past  two  weeks  to 
“make  sure  it  had  the  kinks  out.” 

Carey  Serif,  manager  of  ap¬ 
plied  technology  at  Huntington 
National  Bank,  said  he  elected 
not  to  take  the  limited-availabil¬ 
ity  version  because  “we  were 
not  quite  in  the  crunch  that  some 
other  people  were,  so  we  didn’t 
really  need  it.” 
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Users  must  look  ‘within’  for 
enhancements  to  Windows 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


While  the  arrival  date  of  Win¬ 
dows  3.1  remains  hazy,  some  of 
the  improvements  are  certain. 
But  “most  of  the  enhancements 
are  internal,”  according  to  beta 
tester  John  Stingl,  office  automa¬ 
tion  manager  at  Pacific  First 
Bank  in  Seattle.  These  include 
the  following: 

•  Dr.  Watson,  a  set  of  diagnostic 
tools  designed  to  pinpoint  the 
source  of  the  persistent  Unre¬ 
coverable  Application  Error 
crashes  that  have  plagued  many 
Microsoft  Corp.  Windows  3.0 
software  packages. 

•  Truetype,  which  has  been 
jointly  developed  by  Microsoft 
and  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  will 
be  incorporated  directly  into  the 
Windows  Graphics  Device  Inter¬ 
face.  Truetype  will  allow  users 
to  scale,  rotate  and  otherwise 


manipulate  fonts. 

•  Support  for  the  pen-based 
Windows  for  Pen  Computing 
package,  as  well  as  a  feature 
called  Common  Dialogue,  which 
contains  a  set  of  commonly  used 
dialog  boxes  that  developers  can 
pop  in  their  applications,  and  an 
improved  help  facility. 

•  Enhanced  multimedia. 

•  New  application  programming 
interfaces. 

•  A  new  file  manager  that  lets 
the  user  split  the  screen  vertical¬ 
ly  to  show  a  directory  tree  on  the 
left  and  files  in  the  selected  di¬ 
rectory  on  the  right.  The  pro¬ 
gram  manager  will  also  let  the 
user  specify  a  set  of  “start-up” 
applications  that  will  automati¬ 
cally  be  available  in  an  icon  form. 

•  Greater  application  integra¬ 
tion,  including  Dynamic  Data  Ex¬ 
change,  Object  Linking  and  Em¬ 
bedding  and  drag-and-drop 
features. 


Hewlett-Packard  succeeds 
in  slipping  under  $5,000 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


“That’s  quite  awesome  for 
that  price  range,”  observed  an¬ 
other  analyst  who  listened  in  on 
the  briefing.  A  similarly  priced 
workstation  from  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  for  example,  runs  at 
20.1  Specmarks. 

The  HP  offering  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  shake  the  trees  at  Sun  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Both 
vendors  have  similarly  low- 
priced  systems  in  the  $5,000 
range,  but  they  run  at  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  performance  levels 
than  the  HP  system  will  deliver, 
analysts  noted. 

Closer  to  the  $10,000  mark, 
HP  will  also  announce  the  Model 
710  Bushmaster,  a  high-perfor¬ 
mance  workstation  available  in 
both  color  and  gray-scale  ver¬ 
sions,  sources  said.  HP  will  also 
introduce  improved  three-di¬ 
mensional  solid  modeling  prod¬ 
ucts  integrated  with  the  Preci¬ 
sion  Architecture  RISC  chip. 
Users  of  current  Series  700 
workstations  can  upgrade  their 
systems  with  the  3-D  graphics 
boards. 

“HP  has  done  a  good  job.  You 
have  to  give  them  credit,”  said 
Duane  Elms,  a  program  manager 
in  technical  computing  at  Gener¬ 
al  Electric  Co.  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  “Two  years  ago,  I 
wouldn’t  have  put  a  dime  in  then- 
stuff,  and  now  they’re  very  im¬ 
pressive.” 

The  appearance  of  an  HP 
workstation  at  less  than  $5,000 
is  surprising  in  light  of  remarks  a 
company  vice  president  made 
last  month  after  DEC’S  low-end 
workstation  announcement. 


Lewis  Platt,  an  HP  executive 
vice  president  and  head  of  the 
computer  systems  organization, 
said  his  company  would  not 
reach  as  low  as  $4,000  to  $5,000 
with  its  upcoming  low-end  mod¬ 
els.  Apparently  what  has 
changed  is  HP’s  ability  to  deliver 
the  Model  705  earlier  than  ex¬ 
pected,  sources  close  to  the  com¬ 
pany  said.  “Customers  have 
been  asking  for  it,  so  the  strate¬ 
gy  didn’t  change.  The  timing 
did,”  the  source  said. 

Compatible  partners 

Analysts  noted  how  the  addition 
of  competitively  priced  low-end 
machines  to  the  Precision  Archi¬ 
tecture  RISC  line  gives  HP  a  bi¬ 
nary  compatible  reach  from  the 
desktop  to  mainframe-class  sys¬ 
tems  —  an  attractive  lure  for 
corporate  accounts. 

“HP  has  clearly  recognized 
that  while  the  high  end  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  place  to  be,  they  can 
see  the  way  the  workstation 
business  is  going,”  said  Laura 
Conigliaro,  an  analyst  at  Pruden¬ 
tial  Securities  Research  in  New 
York.  She  pointed  to  HP’s  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Model  720,  its  cur¬ 
rent  low-end  workstation  with  a 
base  price  of  about  $12,000  for 
59.5  Specmarks. 

In  the  past,  HP  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  some  accounts  be¬ 
cause  of  its  segmented  product 
line,  which  includes  its  own  pro¬ 
prietary  MPE  architecture,  the 
Series  400  workstations  based 
on  Motorola,  Inc.’s  68040  chip, 
and  the  Precision  Architecture 
RISC  products. 
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Mr.  Coad. 


CIO's  Top  1 0  concerns  in  1 992 

According  to  N.  Dean  Meyer,  president  of  NDMA,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
the  important  issues  for  CIOs  in  ’92  will  revolve  around  the  organizational  structure  of  IS, 
internal  economics  and  business  practices: 

1 .  Set  budgets  based  on  business  need,  not  politics. 

2.  Involve  clients  in  priority-setting  processes  that  ensure  alignment  with  the  business. 

3.  Bring  entrepreneurship  and  customer  focus  to  the  IS  culture. 

4.  Provide  a  range  of  technical  specialists  without  adding  head  count  by  using  contractors. 

5.  Build  high-performance  teamwork  between  various  IS  specialists. 

6.  Measure  the  strategic  benefit  of  IS  in  quantitative  terms. 

7.  Look  for  high-payoff,  quick-hit  opportunities  instead  of  large,  complex  projects. 

8.  Conduct  architecture  planning  as  an  ongoing  process. 

9.  Consolidate  operations  to  reduce  costs. 

1 0.  Develop  collaborative  relationships  with  decentralized  IS  groups  throughout  the  company. 


►  Do  you  have  anecdotes  about  your  users,  your  boss  or  your  job?  Know  any  industry 
trivia?  If  so,  please  contact  Lory  Zottola  or  Jodie  Naze  at  (800)  343-6474.  If  we  use  your 
ideas,  we'll  send  you  a  gift. 


PLAY  IT  AGAIN,  RAM 

Having  problems  finding  those  computer¬ 
generated  tunes  you've  been  yearning  for? 
Search  no  longer;  there's  a  catalog,  called 
Aftertouch:  Electronic  Music  Discoveries,  filled 
with  jazz,  rock,  easy  listening  and  new  age 
music,  all  done  with  keyboards  —  computer, 
that  is.  Titles  include  “Console  Cowboy,”  “Tech¬ 
nocrat,”  “Mac  &  Me”  and  “Terminal  Insecurity.” 
Catalog  published  by  the  Computer  Musician 
Coalition  in  Peoria,  III. 


Peter  Coad 
Jr. 

President  of 
Object  In¬ 
ternational 
—  Just  call 
him  pc  Jr.  or 


AND  THERE’S  A 
BRIDGE  IN  BROOKLYN 
FOR  SALE  .  .  . 

Dear  Professional  Programmer: 

Earn  $4,000  per  month  part  time 
with  a  computer  and  still  retain 
the  security  of  your  present 
position. 

You  do  not  need  to  own  or  know 
how  to  run  a  computer  —  we  will 
provide  free  training. 

—  From  a  want  ad 


Nit-Pick 

The  Pick  system  was  not  always 
known  by  that  name.  It  started  its 
life  in  1965  at  the  U.S.  Army  as 
Girls  —  Generalized  Information 
Retrieval  Language  and  System. 
The  brainchild  of  Richard  Pick  and 
Don  Nelson,  Girls  evolved  into  the 
Pick  system  by  1972,  when  Mr. 
Pick  refined  the  system  for  general 
business  use  and  formed  his  own 
company. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Business  overseas?  Here’s  how 
they  say  it  in  other  countries: 


database 
datenbasis 
base  de  datos 
base  de  donnees 

benchmark 

fixpunkt 

referencia 

repere 


(English) 

(German) 

(Spanish) 

(French) 

(English) 

(German) 

(Spanish) 

(French) 


INSIDE  LINES 

Sharpening  the  blade 

►  A  leaner,  meaner  Lotus  is  beginning  to  take  shape 
as  the  company  starts  implementing  the  300-  to  400- 
person  layoff  announced  last  month.  As  expected, 
marketing  will  take  a  substantial  hit  —  particularly 
staff/planning  functions,  according  to  Robert  K. 

Weiler,  department  head.  The  downsizing  will  “prune 
a  seriously  overgrown  department,”  he  said. 

Faults  not  tolerated 

►  Stratus  Computer  and  Hewlett-Packard  are  re¬ 
portedly  engaged  in  discussions  about  a  partnership 
whereby  HP  would  resell  Stratus’  line  of  fault-toler¬ 
ant  computers.  While  the  Stratus  response  was  “no 
comment,”  and  HP  could  not  be  reached  by  press 
time,  such  a  liaison  could  pose  an  interesting  situation, 
as  HP  currently  remarkets  Sequoia  Systems’  fault- 
tolerant  systems.  HP  is  said  to  be  unhappy  with  the 
way  the  Sequoia  agreement  is  evolving. 

Black  and  Blue? 

►  IBM  is  apparently  going  all  out  to  prove  it  has 
changed  its  ways  in  the  world  of  portables.  Sources  say 
its  new  line  of  portables  will  be  in  black  casing,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  move  away  from  the  beige  coloring  the  company 
has  had  before.  “Beige  is  not  a  good  color  for  portable 


computing  anyhow,”  one  source  said.  “It  gets  dirty.” 
One  source  reports  that  the  move  to  a  new  color  has 
sparked  an  internal  debate  at  EBM,  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  company  will  decide  the  new  look  is 
too  different  and  dump  it. 

But  is  he  happy? 

►  Last  week’s  uptick  in  the  price  of  Microsoft’s 
stock,  bringing  it  to  a  12-month  high  of  $114  a  share, 
made  Chairman  Bill  Gates  the  richest  man  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  industry  analysts  estimate.  The  36-year-old  entre¬ 
preneur  is  said  to  be  worth  approximately  $6.5  bil¬ 
lion,  earning  him  the  No.  1  spot  previously  held  by 
Wal-Mart  Stores  head  Sam  Walton. 

Who’s  on  top? 

►  Ungermann-Bass  and  Networth  seem  to  have 
their  signals  crossed  about  exactly  how  big  a  piece  of 
the  LAN  hub  vendor  UB  has  bought.  A  Networth 
spokesman  said  50%;  a  UB  spokeswoman  claimed 
50.1%.  That  0.1%  may  be  small,  but  it  does  make  a 
slight  difference  in  terms  of  UB’s  having  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  company  that  is,  among  other  things,  giv¬ 
ing  Novell  a  run  for  its  money  in  the  Netware  manage¬ 
ment  arena. 

When  splitting  is  good  news 

►  Novell  is  rumored  to  be  preparing  to  split  its  stock 
now  that  it  has  vaulted  above  $60  a  share.  The  darling 
of  Wall  Street  is  gaining  ground  even  compared  with 


the  recent  record-breaking  run-up  on  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  Novell  denies  any  plans  to  split  its  stock  in  the 
near  future  —  the  next  two  weeks,  that  is.  No  prom¬ 
ises  after  that,  a  spokesperson  said. 

Putting  pen  to  screen 

►  IBM’s  collaborative  efforts  with  Go  Corp.  will 
yield  a  tablet  machine  that  will  sport  a  pen-based  ver¬ 
sion  of  IBM’s  Presentation  Manager.  Data  can  be  en¬ 
tered  via  a  stylus,  and  overlapping  documents  can  be 
moved  around  the  screen  by  dragging  them  with  a 
fingertip.  The  machine  will  also  offer  voice  annotation 
capabilities.  Chairman  Michael  Dell  says  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  also  plans  a  product  using  pen-input  technology 
by  next  year. 

Prodigy  users  trying  to  log  on  to  the  on-line  system 
may  have  had  some  problems  getting  through  to  their 
local  access  numbers  over  the  holidays.  According  to 
a  Prodigy  spokeswoman,  the  Christmas  season  made 
things  “ hectic ,  " as  scores  of  new  users,  eager  to  try 
out  Prodigy  software  received  as  a  gift,  spent  hours  on 
the  system  familiarizing  themselves  with  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  regular  users  found  it  difficult  to  get 
through.  Things  should  return  to  normal  after  the 
holiday  season,  however,  the  spokeswoman  said. 
Things  are  back  to  normal  for  News  Editor  Alan 
Alper  —  he’s  looking  for  news  tips.  Phone  him  at 
(800)  343-6474,  fax  him  at  (508)  875-8931,  or  Com¬ 
puServe  him  at  76537,2413. 
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Call  for  a  free 
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Why  have  two  gateways  when  you  can 
accomplish  everything  you  want  with  just  one? 


INTRODUCING  IRMALAN  FOR  EXTENDED  PLATFORMS 


As  the  mainframe  connectivity  expert,  DCA® 
has  now  pioneered  new  ground  with  the 
introduction  of  our  enhanced  3270  gateway, 
IRMALAN™  for  Extended  Platforms  (EP). 

With  our  proven  expertise  in  both  PC 
(IRMALAN)  and  Macintosh®  (MacIRMALAN™) 
gateway  support,  in  addition  to  Windows™ 
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With  IRMALAN/EP  3270 gateway, 
you  can  support  DOS,  Mac  and  Windows 
clients  with  a  single  gateway. 

3270  connectivity  (IRMA™  Workstation  for 
Windows),  we’ve  developed  IRMALAN/EP  as 
the  single  superior  gateway  solution. 

With  this  single  gateway,  you  can  now 
support  DOS,  Mac  and  Windows  clients. 


And  it’s  also  designed  for  IBM®  NETBIOS, 
Novell’s  IPX/SPX  protocol*  and  AppleTalk? 

And  by  supporting  multiple  platforms 
on  your  LAN,  IRMALAN/EP  eliminates  the 
need  to  purchase  more  than  one  gateway. 
That’s  a  cost  savings  that  puts  it  far  above 
anything  offered  by  the  competition. 

But  that’s  not  all.  IRMALAN/EP  comes 
with  RamXpander,™  our  memory  manager 
that  allows  fully  featured  emulation  in  less 
than  40K  of  resident  memory. 

Plus,  our  unique  server  licensing  also 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  gate¬ 
ways  available.  That’s  because  we  base  the 
price  on  how  many  users  on  the  LAN  need 
to  access  the  mainframe  at  once.  So  you 
only  pay  for  the  access  you  need,  choosing 
from  8, 32, 64,  or  128  concurrent  users. 

We’ve  even  made  it  easy  to  purchase 
IRMALAN/EP  by  including  DFT,  SDLC  and 


802.2  token- ring  gateway  software  under 
NETBIOS,  NetWare®  and  AppleTalk  all  in 
one  package.  So  now,  migrating  to  different 
gateway  technologies  won’t  cost  a  thing. 

To  get  you  up  and  running,  the  DOS 
client  is  also  included.  To  extend  your  plat 
forms,  just  add  software  for  Macintosh  and 
Windows  users  depending  on  your  needs. 

So  now  that  there’s  only  one  gateway 
decision,  just  call  DCA  at  1-800-348-DCA-l, 
ext.  70E,  to  receive  free  information  with 
further  details  on  connecting  your  mixed 
LAN  environments  to  the  mainframe. 

Or  better  yet,  just  call  your  reseller  to 
order  IRMALAN/EP  today.  Because  with  our 
new  single  gateway  solution,  now  there’s  no 
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•Windows  client  software  is  not  yet  available  for  the  Novell  IPX/SPX  protocol.  ©1991  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  IRMALAN,  MacIRMALAN,  IRMA,  and  RamXpander  are  trademarks 
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has  over  half  a  million 
installed  UNIX  licenses.  That’s  more  than 
Sybase.  ASK/Ingres.  Even  Oracle. 

Why  do  so  many  companies  rely  on 
Informix  software  to  manage  their  critical 
data? 

►  Expertise.  If  you’re  under  the  gun  to 
implement  data  management  solutions — 
start-to-finish — Informix  has  all  the  pieces 
you  need. 

•INFORMIX-OnLine  is  the  database 
server  of  choice  for  demonstrating  UNIX 
performance. 

•More  people  use  applications  built  with 
INFORMIX-4GL  than  any  other  UNIX 
DBMS  development  tool. 

•INFORMIX-SQF  was  recently  voted  “#1 
DBMS  for  Multiple  Environments”  by 
readers  of  Government  Computer  News. 

•Informix  is  one  of  the  only  database 
companies  with  a  language  for  developing 
GUI  decision  support  applications. 

►  Investment  Protection.  Your  needs  are 
going  to  grow  and  change.  Technology  will 
continue  to  evolve.  That’s  why  Informix  is 
committed  to  future  transparent  migration. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  whatever  the 
source  of  change — new  technology  on  our 
part,  or  business  changes  on  yours — we’re 
protecting  your  investment. 

►  Partnership.  In  addition  to  the  many 
companies  who  use  Informix  to  develop  in- 
house  applications,  thousands  of  VARs  sell 
vertical  applications  they’ve  written  on 
Informix.  Dozens  of  computer  manufactur¬ 
ers  sell  Informix  as  a  key  component  of 
client/server  solutions.  And  systems  integra¬ 
tors  worldwide  use  Informix  products  to 
build  custom  applications  for  their  clients. 

►  Experience.  The  track  record  speaks  for 
itself.  We’ve  been  developing  DBMS  soft¬ 
ware  on  UNIX  for  UNIX  for  over  a  decade. 
In  fact,  Informix  was  selling  open  systems 
solutions  long  before  others  were  even 
thinking  about  it.  Today,  our  products  are 
helping  to  define  client/server  computing  in 
the  90s — and  beyond. 

►  The  Big  Picture.  If  you’re  even  thinking 
about  UNIX  for  data  management,  you 
should  be  talking  to  Informix. 

Call  us  toll  free:  1-80(K688-IFMX. 

INFORMIX’ 

Information  management 
for  open  systems. 
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